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JANUARY, 1851. 


_ THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF INDUSTRY. 


- Our Engraving for the present month represents the 
building in Hyde Park, now rapidly proceeding towards 
completion, in which it is intended to exhibit the Products 
of the Industry of all Nations, during the present year. 
Of itself, it forms, perhaps, ais wonderful and interesting a 
feature in this great project as any of the curious and 
complicated efforts of genius connected with the scheme. 

The east end of this gigantic structure almost fronis 
the spectator, while the north side recedes into the dis- 
tance to the unparalleled length of more than the third 
of a mile ; its exact dimensions are thus given:— 

The building is 1,848 feet long, and 408 feet wide, ex- 
clusive of the engin¢-room, 936 feet long, by 48 feet wide. 
Height of main building, 66 feet; of transept, 108 feet. 
(This is not reduced to scale im any engraving we have 
seen: our Own view, alone, ‘correctly represents these 
measurements.) The ground floor contains 752,832 super- 
ficial feet; the galleries 102,528. The exhibiting surface 
comprises about 21 acres, and the tables will extend nearly 
eight miles in length. . The cost will be about £80,000, 

This magnificent saloon is formed entirely of glass and 
iron; and is, in fact, a, yast conservatory, on a seale.of 
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2 The Great Exhibition of Industry. 


area of the great Pyramid, hitherto regarded as the largest 
building in the world; and not withstanding the enormous 
weight of the materials employed, is constructed in such a 
manner as to guarantee its perfect stability, each section being 
sclf-supported, “like so many iron bedsteads placed side by 
side,” and every bar, and rod, and arch, being severally tested 
before the framework is put together. 

Nor is its history less curious. “The merit of its suggestion 
rests with H. R. H. Prince Albert; though the idea of such 
exhibitions is not new, several of the cities of Europe having 
preceded us in similar undertakings; few, if any, however, 
having attained to so noble a stature as that of the present 
year promises. Little as England is in respect to mere territory, 
few nations can command those resources, or offer that security 
so necessary to the carrying out of a project like the present. 
One feature especially in this remarkable scheme must strike 
every one with admiration, and all right-minded persons with 
deep gratitude to God for His national favors—the perfect 
willingness of all contributors, north, south, east, and west of 
our dear little island, to trust with almost untold treasures, the 
executive of this world-embracing scheme. One lapidary and 
jeweller alone sends over gold, silver, and precious stones to the 
amount not only of thousands, but of tens of thousands of 
pounds sterling; and from the farthest east of China to the 
western coasts of America, every country has laid itself cheer- 
fully under tribute to swell the wonders of this World’s 
Museum. More than twice the space enclosed by this building 
has been already applied for, and gigantic as the contemplated 
exhibition is in every sense, it will scarcely represent the in- 
dustry of a tithe of the civilized nations of the globe. When the 
project, which has now been many months in agitation, had 
reached a sufficient degree of maturity, proposals were issued for 
by “the Commission, that it 

cost, or sacrifice of material—a large 
number of them were for structurés almost as lasting as the 
great globe itself, and cumbrousas the keep of some old Norman 


Cathedrals, palaces, temples—all buildings but such fis 
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The Great Exhibition of Industry. 3 


were wanted, were designed, and hopelessly rejected. Scarcely 
one would bear the tests by which it was necessary they should — 
be tried; and as the committee were about to give over the 
matter in despair, an application was incidentally made to | 
Mr. Paxton, the successful competitor as we should have called 
him, if competition there had been any. His experience in 
architecture extended little beyond conservatories and the 
accessories of landscape gardening; but he struck out a sketch 
upon a sheet of blotting paper, thought it over, modified, and 
adapted, and tested it, made his calculations, and entrusted it to 
a friend for submission to the proper authorities, under the 
impression, nevertheless, that it was too late to be made avail- 
able ; but as the result proved, with such marked success, that 
every other plan was at once laid aside, and the crude design 
adopted almost without a dissentient voice. “By the public, too, 
generally so ill to please, the design has been received with 
signal favor, not one word of disapproval having been uttered 
by any individual whose opinion is entitled to respect, or one 
doubt having been expressed as to the feasibility of carrying it 
out to its minutest details. No “ Exhibition of Industry” has 
ever surpassed that displayed in the preparation and eon- 
struction of the crystal palace of Mr. Joseph Paxton. 

It affords us much pleasure to devote an article to this grand 
scheme for bringing to a focns the products of our globe. As 
an Educational movement we regard it with the deepest interest. 
The world will be epitomized in the space of a few acres: 
knowledge will be concentrated in one magnificent saloon—the 
history of Art, Manufactures, and Science will be made palpable 
and tangible before our eyes. ‘Even the workings of the inner 
man, Thought, Invention, Causation, Analogy, Imagination— 
all these will speak by their developments—the mental and 
moral will become to a certain extent visible, and the fault will 
be ours alone, if we grow not ‘wiser and better under the varied 
and multiform influences of such ‘a spectacle of spectacles. ~~ 

We record this testimony ‘the more readily because we are 

ware that much foolish opposition has been raise to this 

stupendous undertaking. One jaundiced eye sees in ita scheme 

for civil tevolation—another for a Popish’ outbreak, and” 

renewal of the black deeds of St. Bartholomew's day—a ‘third, 
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fears from it a certain visitation of plague and pestilence—a 
fourth, inevitable famine with all its horrors. For us it is 
fraught with far different anticipations; peace, good-will, pro- 
gress, friendly and beneficial competition—beneficial in the 
highest and best sense, as leading to the recognition of the great 


‘truth that all men are brethren; the spread of useful know- 


ledge, the removal of old but groundless prejudices, and probably 
the emancipation and permanent elevation of many of our own 
species in various and distant regions of the habitable globe. 

For what can there be of evil in the simple but grand idea 
under review—* The Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations.” 
Where lies the sin? Is it wrong to hold out to “all nations” 
the right hand of fellowship, to cultivate such friendly relations 
as may induce them to entrust to us these hostages of Peace—to 
confide in our good feeling, and send over such costly earnests 
of their confidence as must hold them, even against their wills, 
to fellowship with English hearts? We think not. Is 
“Industry” a bad thing then? “Providence,” says More, 
“ would only initiate mankind into the useful knowledge of her 
treasures, leaving the rest to employ our industry that we 
might not live like idle loiterers.” If therefore Industry be an 
arrangement of Providence, or rather a purpose of the God of | 
providence (for we have no secondary gods—no dit minores in 
Christianity) how shall we find fault with it and not reproach 
our Maker? Whatthen? If Industry be good and right, can 
the “exhibition” of it be wrong? Must we hide or bury the 
precious talent though it bring forth nothing better than the 
humblest possible tribute to the amenities, or refinements, or 
comforts of life? A breast-plate, an ephod, a robe, a broidered 
cout, a mitre, and a girdle, once engaged the special compla- 
eency of the Most High God himself, and those who were wise- 
hearted to make them, were by Him filled with the Spirit of 
wisdom, for that very work. All God-given talent is not for 
spiritual service only: we may and do honor him with the 
body, when we use as not abusing them, the fearfully wondrous 
resources he has placed within us. 

What a microcosm is that little word “Industry!” A mere 
seed within the mind, who can possibly calculate on the splen- 
dour or magnitude of its developments without? Walk round 
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The Great Exhibition of Industry. 5 


the txt Palace in Hyde Park, if you can bear the fatigue of 
such a promenade, and look at the seven or eight miles of 
materials and manufactures before you. These are the appli- 
ances and achievements of Industry. One and all, they are 
connected with something within the man—within all men— 
within yourself. The Three Great Kingdoms of Nature—animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, present their treasures to this indus- 
trial principle, inviting, suggesting, and almost demanding the 
putting forth of your inventive energies, to elicit and improve 
the vast wealth before you. Excepting the raw materials in 
this gigantic show-room, all has grown out of human industry. 
Everything is seminal and suggestive—profitable in an inferior 
sense for doctrine, for reproof, or for instruction. It is, in fact, 
Instruction made visible, History dramatized, Mental, and in 
some cases Moral, Philosophy embodied. | 

Look, first at the Animal Kingdom. There will be wool and 
hair, dressed and undressed, and in all stages of its manufacture 
into coarse and fine stuffs, Skins, tanned, tawed, and cured in 
every way, with all their multiform products, boots, shoes, 
gloves, the old aristocracy and the young gentility in the world 
of leather—the “quite new,” and the newer; all the refine- 
ments in those arts connected directly, indirectly, or remotely 
with such wares. Then in the department of feathers, there 
will be princely plumes, flowers, fancy-work, and a thousand 
devices never before dreamt of, astonishing no less by their 
delicacy and beanty, than by their unprecedented originality. 
And there, too, our young ladies may see such triumphs of 
knitting and netting as will place all their last year’s labors in 
mats and muffetees hors de combat. But what can be said of 
silks? From the crude cocoon to the most costly and splendid 
brocades, and damasks, and satins, there will be a continuous 
series of links—a woven history of the labors of the worm, from 
its sojourn in the mulberry groves of China, till like the less 
sightly spider, it finds itself in king’s palaces. 

The Vegetable world will yield its ample stores, too numerous 
even to touch upon. Cotton, from the plant itself, unfolding 
its rich, soft, silky floss, glossy as spun glass, and white as 
driven snow; to the finest of its manufactures—each a curious 
history in itself, and all provocative of honest emulation, and 
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friendly progress. _ All countries, too, will bring their downy 
treasures to this Fair of Nations; and we shall thus be intro- 
duced perhaps to fields of wealth hitherto unknown or 
unexplored. The best and cheapest mart will command the. 
world ; and who can tell, that soil tilled by the blood of slaves 
may not eventually prove less remunerative than that which 
recognizes no vested rights in the cow hide, the branding iron 
or the mush trough.* Flax and its useful products, from the 
coarsest to the finest, the cable to the cambric handkerchief, 
delicate as tissue, and its worked and embossed and embroidered 

varieties. But the subject is too vast for detail. | 

The Mineral kingdom is still richer—richer in a hard literal 
sense, as well as in its more figurative, but really more true 
one. Gold from California, gold from Chima, gold from 
Europe, gold even from our own island, and silver from many 
lands, in every variety of forms—in ore, flake, drop, and dust— 
from the mine, the mountain, the stream, and the sandy waste ; 
gold in every shape of which it is susceptible; its transmuta- 
tions illustrated by ample and ingenious apparatus—gold passing 
almost visibly from its first crude state, to its final touch, every 
phase in its history exemplified and made plain by carefully 
modelled machinery and significant diagrams. 

But what is gold compared with our great staples of coal 
and iron. These will of course occupy a prominent place in the 
Great Exhibition. The seams as they lie in their natural bed, 
the lodes and veins as they intersect their primeval rocks will 
be first shown. Thus a new world underground will be laid 
open, with its shafts, levels, and cross-cuts—its air passages, 
its rolley-ways, and head-ways; and the melo-drama of a 
miner's life, be brought graphically before us. But time would 
utterly fail us to tell of the thousand and one wonders of this. 
Great Exhibition. Let us, therefore, come to a close with a 
few thoughts tending to profit. 

We have glanced at a few only of those miracles which 
industry can accomplish, They are not the results merely of 
manual energy, but of deep, earnest, original thought—of 
mental, om less than physical power. Many of the operations 
inyolved in the display we have but feobly sketched, require 


* See our Vol. for 1847, p. 379. : 
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My Exhibition of Industry. 7 


shrewd head-work, and others by their sedentary or solitary 
character, either suggest or admit of it. Much of the visible y 
and tangible in this vast palace, was once intangible and 
immaterial, if we must not call it uncreated, and say, what 
in a certain sense we may say truly—that it was not. Thought 
has taken all these shapes—has wrought all these wonders, 
and is capable of more. The very fact of such an Exhibition 
supposes this. As iron sharpens iron, comparison and com- 
petition are to give a new and keen edge to Mind. “Onward! 
onward! onward!” is the text from which ‘his crystal palace 
preaches. 

And the analogy holds good with respect to moral progress. 
No one who has not seen the rich treasures of this Industrial 
Ark, can have any adequate idea of what they will be. Per- 
haps as wide and large a field lies open to us in the moral 
world. The mind that seems to know no limit m its range 
through things material, cannot surely be fettered in its: spi- 
ritual aspirations. If straitened, it must be straitened in itself. 
The God who made it for His service, will aid it.in its struggles 
for the Right—the True—the Good. Aim high—test your — 
powers in the noblest and best direction. Whatever you have 
done in the past year, you may do more in the present. 
“ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it WITH ALL THY 
MiIGuT!” 


MY EXHIBITION OF ENDUSTRY, 1850. 
(Found ia a Young Lady’s Work-bos ) 
“ Tne Great Exhibition of Industry!”—Dear ! 
How I wish there was\something of mine to appear! 

_ I should like all the world to know what I could do 
For the good of my age, and posterity toon, «§... «6% 
For I fear folks will judge me, as matters nowrun, ., 

Less by what I can do, than by what. have done. 


Let me see!—of the year that has just passed away, 
And its varied employments—what—what can Isay? 

_ —There’s the long piece of Music, I half copied oub = 

For “ that creature” I met:at the Titterly’s rout—~ 
There’s my knitting, my netting, my crotchet ; and them 
—There’s my crotchet, my-netting;my knitting again ; 
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“Whe swan I “stamped in” for that hatefol Miss Coke, 


Oh na! there's those lines—those original line, 


All erossed on. four sides, to my aunts and my 


My nightcap 


limp doll for that dear little soul, 


Hopwond—and—there thas the whole, 


wrole.in that slbum of dear Chariitte Hine’s 
About “ sorrow,” and “ motrow,” and “borrow,” and “joy 
“ Without any mixture of care or alloy;” a 


My letters—I'm sure I have written a dozen, 


_ A have left, in dim outline, the wheel of the mill. 


Now, really, ‘these stent very little to'thow; 
what mare The Fem to 


Pye heen guilty, I feel, .... 
Doougis I dered, one old stocking, I think, in the 
no, thee it liee—with thea mesdie 
Well, I wild make an effect, and once more begin, 
the your ann Furry should flee, 


Whiny Mi, Laren dyibg, 
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days and months of the year; ‘cach indicated by Seer 
signal. There’ is pernaps & natacal 


human mind to mark intervals of Unio, & 
dia] is deemed to be improved, when, in addition 


routine of striking quarters, and ‘half-hourt, certeit 
distinguished by chinies Of Gifferent kinds. 
notice every sixth or twelfth ‘hour, ‘Othets peal 
solemn monitions only at In the Gr 
the istening car from at 
season. Grave aad iy Mingle 


grave predétinate, and the rich strains Of Ole 
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10 The Dial of Time. 


New Year's Day is often one of recreation or festivity. Some 
trip joyously to note the promise of young buds in the country : 
while in oar towns and cities, museums and antiquities are 
explored ; and here we have many an affecting memento of the 
lapse of time. Let us step into the old cathedral, and mark the 
mutilated tombs of generations long passed away, or raise our 
eyes to the sculptured fret-work which adorns the roof, the rich 
carving of the blackened oak beams; and as we trace the 
various styles of architecture and ornament, the conviction 
grows upon us that each portion of the venerable pile must 
have had its different artificer ; indeed the same mind, could it 
have planned all the details, could not have witnessed their 
completion. Poor ephemeral mortals! what a long succession 
must have worshipped within its walls durigg the centuries it 
has reared its majestic head! The very symphony from the 
organ, which echoes sweetly through the gothic aisles, recalls 
the scenes of ancient days when it was deemed more important 
to enchant the ear, than to instruct the soul for joining that 
holy throng, of “harpers harping with their harps,” whose 
melody will far exceed all earthly sounds. 

But in the neighbouring museum are relics more ancient still. 
Thousands of years have passed since those mummies were 
instinct with life and sense ; the elaborately-adorned coffin, the 
eunningly prepared grave clothes, betoken care and riches on 
the part of their surviving relatives; but their very names 
have perished, and their presence only serves to remind us still 
more vividly how many ages have rolled away since they were 
of amy consequence among their fellow mortals. 

Those fossil shells and bones betray a yet more remote origin ; 
and wisdom stands aghast, while science demonstrates the slowly 
accumulating process, which embedded these curious remains 
in the rocks, whence they were hewn. Quitting man's frail 
memorials however, when we gaze abroad upon nature's chro- 
nometers, we may still more accurately learn our true position ! 
In the fine starlight of a winter's evening, their figures are set 
forth in lambent orbs of golden hue, and comparing our own 
measurements with those of our companion-spheres, we are 
startled at the mighty periods which distinguish their revolutions 
round our central sun. We read of planets employing. 
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The Dial of Time. 11 


centuries in one circuit through their orbits; of comets visiting 
us yet more rarely, and from the Beginning till the present 
hour, there they have pursued their steady route; silently 
claiming attention to their stately march, yet defying the 
labors of the patient astronomer to compute their past career! 
We realize amidst such a scene, the brevity of our own indis 
vidual existence, and viewing, by the light of Revelation, the 
endless duration which lies before us, we might well set about 
in breathless haste, to prepare for that everlasting condition of 
weal or woe, which no human soul can avoid. With such a 
work, such a tremendous alternative, depending upon the 
present life, can we wonder at the Apostle’s affirmation “This — 
I say, brethren, that the time is short?” Can we wonder that 
he should counsel comparative indifference to every terrestrial 
eircumstance ; to every casual vicissitude; while we lay up for 
ourselves “treasures in heaven where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt ?” 

Poets talk of the morning and evening of life. The Saviour 
remonstrates, “ Are there not twelve hours in the day ?” and he 
warns his disciples that “the Master cometh, at even; or at 
midnight, or at the cock crowing, or in the morning.” 
Dividing the “threescore years and ten” of man’s allotment 
upon earth, into the Saviour’s “twelve hours of the day,” what 
time is it with you, my reader? At twelve, eighteen, twenty- 
four years of age, the day is wearing on apace. You will soon 
reach your noontide, and after that, indifference or lassitude 
ofttimes overtakes the soul. Sometimes it is seen that the sun 
goes down while it is yet day; and the young man in his 
strength, and the maiden in her beauty, are cut off as the spring 
flower beneath the mower’s scythe. Our first energies are ever 
the most effective; then delay not the grand question which 
must be settled in this world; if you would be happy in the 
next—What must you do to be saved ? Once safe by your faith 
in the Redsemor’s atonilig the lapse of" tity 
lengthening roll of mercies in your diary! 

If youth’s buoyancy fade, the calm trustfulness of ‘mature 
years succeeds, and if spared to old age, how’ délightfal the 
review of all the goodness and the truth by which the Lord 
hath led the devoted Cliristian! What an inconceivable dit 
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12 A Fool answered according to his folly. 


ference there must be in the reminiscences of the idler who had 
only wrought one hour, and the laborer who hath entered the 
field at the early dawn; between the servant who has feared 
the Lord from his youth up,” and the aged sinner just “ plucked 
as a brand from the burning ;” the one trembling with apprehen- 
sion for his personal safety, his peace disturbed by recollection of 
the revels and vices of his youth: the other joyfully recounting 
the signal interpositions of his Lord’s protection ; the fervent 
delights of his youthful devotion, the accumulated treasures of 
biblical lore. Have you never, my young friend, wished for 
such an old age as this ? Then you must prepare for it now: for 
“the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

With what different emotions must Daniel and Paul have 
retraced their past careers! From his earliest years, Daniel 
was the unwavering believer, the faithful monitor, the consistent 
actor, the dignified expounder of truth, illustrated by his 
blameless life, the happy recipient of God’s promised bounty, 
protection, and approval. Paul's revelations of his inward 
feelings, when “such an one as Paul the aged,” indicate a 
touching recollection, ever present to his memory, of the time 
when he was a blasphemer and a persecutor; and while the 
heinousness of his youthful crimes endears the Lamb of God to 
his grateful heart, he shudders at the remembrance of the 
martyr Stephen’s bleeding agony, and of those other disciples 
whom he “ persecuted to the death. ” 

Will you not from this time say unto the Lord “ My Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth.” Will you not from henceforth 
“flee youthful lusts,” and consecrate the first bloom of life, 
the earliest development of talent, to the Lord’s service, secure 
that if faithful in the improvement of one, He will entrust 
yet more to your diligence ? E. W. P. 


A FOOL ANSWERED ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY. 

A writer, in one of the American periodicals, says, “ A cer- 
tain preacher, while contending, as he thought, for the “ ancient 
order of things,” by ridiculing the doctrine of a call to the 
ministry, as proof that there is no such cal), observed that he 
believed Ae was never called to preach. 


“And no person else ever believed it,” remarked an acquaint- 
ance standing by.” 
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PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


HERODOTUS. 

WE have often wondered at the easy credulity of our fellow- 
creatures. The last question usually asked when any interest- 
ing intelligence is received, is this—“* How do you know it to 
be true >” No scepticism arrests, or even impedes, its progress. 
‘“ A bird of the air may carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings may tell the matter:” it may come to us from unknowm 
sources, by unknown means, through a medium as trackless as 
the atmosphere itself, and yet it will not only be believed, but 
acted on, provided only that it does not clash with our wishes, 
or contravene our prejudices. 

Nor is this the onse current Gin 
We entertain a book much in the same spirit, taking all for 
granted on the sole authority of its author, without once asking 
ourselves whether he had sufficient means of proving the trath 
of what he records. Errors and direct falsehoods are thus often’ 
handed down from generation to generation, till some original 
thinker starts up to do battle with them—usually with no other 
object than to get them out of the way of some opposite theory 
of his own—seldom with the sole motive 
for its own sake. 

But in: this thinking it is desirable thetowe 
should act otherwise. To “ prove all things that we may hold 
fast that which is good,” is at once a duty and a pleasure ‘to all 
rightly-constituted minds. Not only with regard to Scripture 
truth, but to truth generally, should we be able to render a 
reason for our belief—to go back to the fountain-head and ‘as 
certain ‘the possibility, the probability, and if practicable, the 
certainty, of any statement we may meet with, insteadof taking 
it for granted on the ground of its simple averment: by an 
author of whose 
tion, we know nothing. 

These remarks epply-with 
especially as respects the period occupied by the sacred. writers 
of the Old Testament. We are sometimes told of eventsoccur 
ring amongst the heathen nations of antiquity, as long since as 
the days of David, of Moses;or even of Abraham, and we sel- 
dom trouble ourselyes to ask by whom these events were 
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originally recorded. The author, whose name stands at the 
head of this notice, has been always regarded as the father, or 
first writer of history; and if this be his correct designation, 
we shut him out from all access to earlier sources of informa- 
tion, since the man who writes first, can have no one to compile 
from. Hence we fix the limif Of real history, if we except the 
inspired writings, at a period little beyond the days of Herodotas, 
with whom we are about to make our readers better acquainted. 

Strictly speaking, Herodotus was not the first of profane 
authors. If such a person as Homer ever lived, and this is now 
considered very doubtful, he may have preceded our author by 
four or five centuries. But both he and Hesiod, his cotemporary, 
were mere poets and mythologists—not writers of legitimate 
history. Some have contended that they lived much earlier 
even than the period we have assigned to them; but Herodotus 
places them in the ninth century only B.C. “ The invention 
of the Grecian Theogony,” he says, “‘ the names, the honors, the 
forms, and the functions of the deities, may with propriety be 
ascribed to Hesiod and to Homer, who I believe lived four 
hundred years, and not more, before myself. If I might give 
my opinion, the poets who are reported to have been before 
them, were certainly after them. What I have said of the 
names and origin of the gods has been on the authority of the 
priests of Dodona; of Hesiod and of Homer I have delivered 
my own sentiments.” (Euterpe liii.) 

It was only natural to expect that the first writers would 
clothe their thoughts in a poctical dress. “History,” says 
Kenrick,* “ is first poetical, then narrative, then philosophical. 
The cultivation of poetry has preceded that of prose, in every 
country whose literary history can be traced, because the 
imagination and passions are developed at an earlier stage in 
the progress of men than the reason and the judgment; and 
imagination and passion are excited by the marvels of poetry; 
by its diction, and that faint echo of music which its rhythm 
preserves. In the earliest stage of both it is impossible to define 
the limits of history and poetry; poetry borrows facts from 
history, and lends to it invention and metre. Truth in history 
is not valued, till the practical relation in which the past and 


* The Egypt of Herodotus, by John Kenrick, M.A. London, 1841. 
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the future stand to each other has been in some measure 
discerned.” 

We find, consequently, that in the Iliad and Odysee, ascribed 
to Homer, the true and false are indistinguishably blended, 
whilst in the “‘Works and Days” of Hesiod, the mythic is the 
prevailing element. The fact that the earliest writers of all 
nations descant largely on the origin and history of the gods, 
affords a good negative proof that they had as yet no records of 
mere human heroes—no staid, consistent narratives of men’s 
deeds and thinkings. 

Indebted as our young readers may be to the writings of 
Herodotus, which form the basis of most ancient histories, they 
probably know little or nothing of #he man himself, He 
appears to have been born 484 years B. C., at Halicarnassus, a _ 
Grecian colony in lower Asia, of noble family; his uncle 
Panyasis, having also distinguished himself by his poetical 
writings, which caused him to be ranked by some as next to 
Homer himself. So little is known of his personal history, that 
it is still matter of disputation whether his great work was 
written in his early manhood, or old age. Lucian records an 
incident connected with the public reading of his History at 
Olympia, from which it is inferred that he had completed it 
before his twenty-eighth year. Some of the facts, however, 
recorded by Herodotus, did not take place till he had reached 
his seventy-seventh year, from which others have conjectured 
that he did not compose the work until very late in life, The 
probability is, that it was mainly composed. before his fortieth 
year, the later events being added as they occurred. His History 
is divided into nine books, named after the Muses, and compre- 
hends the annals of Lydia, Ionia, Lycia, Egypt, Persia, Greece; 
and Macedonia, during about two centuries anda half... =. 

In order to collect materials, Herodotus travelled through 
many of the countries described. “The extent, and im some 
measure the order of these travels, may be gathered from the 
work itself. Asia Minor, at least its coasts and islands, would 
be known to him. He seems also to have visited the southern 
shores of the Euxine, Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylon; he 
describes Ecbatana with minuteness, but there is something 
romantic in the account of the gilding, silvering, and painting 
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of its walls. As maps were already in existence, his knowledge 
of the distances and posts between Sardes and Susa does not 
prove that he had travelled this road. That he had not seen 
the shores of the Caspian is evident from his extraordinary 
mistakes about the Araxes. It is evident that he had been in 
Colchis, and that he came to Egypt by sea. In Egypt he 
appears to have remained chiefly at Memphis and Heliopolis. 
He went however to Thebes and Elephantine, and must have 
stopped at Chemmis, but probably saw this part of Egypt only 
hastily, or he could hardly have failed to describe some of the 
wonders of Thebes. His graphic description of the inundation 
shows that he was in this country during the season of its 
prevalence. Westward of Egypt, Cyrene was probably the 
limit of his travels. He sailed from Egypt to Tyre, and pro- 
bably from thence to Thasos. Macedonia, Byzantium, and the 
Pontus, there can be no question that he had personally visited; 
and Scythia, on the north side of the Euxine. The Gerrhus 
seems to have limited his eastern travels, and though he sailed 
around, he did not traverse by land, the Tauric Chersonesus.” 

From observations made, and information obtained, during 
these voyages and travels, the History of Herodotus was mainly 
compiled. It was believed, until quite recently, that the work 
was recited at the Olympic games, when high honors were 
awarded to itsauthor. But Professor Dahlmann has called this 
circumstance in question, simply on the ground that some of the 
incidents connected with it are improbable. These doubts, 
however, do not embrace the whole argument. “A recitation 
at Olympia seems, therefore, in itself not incredible. But was 
it the whole history, as we now have it, or only a part; and if a 
part, what part? That the whole of the nine books, as they 
stand, should have been read there is impossible, for they contain 
marks of time uf a much later date” as has already been 
remarked. 


But it is by no means improbable that the germ of the work 
may have been thus submitted; and if so, the act of such & 
distinction being conceded to it, is much enhanced by the con- 
sidcration that it must have been at that period in a compara- 
tively imperfect state. The best judges among the ancients 
unanimously allow Herodotus to have excelled all other writers 
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in the elegance, fluency, and sweetness of his style; but the 
judgment of the moderns is less favorable. The work is rather 
of a popular than of a philosophic cast, although pervaded by 
two elements, at least, which give it something of the latter 
character—Vicissitude and Vengeance. The author evidently » 
believes that Providence exercises an equalizing power ; and 
that signal violations of her order are visited with sudden and 
condign punishment. 

In many respects this old Greek affords a worthy pattern ovell 
to our own age. Superstitious and ignorant of natural philo- 
sophy, he was nevertheless an accurate observer; and though 
possessing an intelligent inquisitiveness, seldom equalled, he 
was not over-credulous. His descriptions are neat and graphic, 
but he seldom rises to eloquence, seeking rather the reputation 
of “an honest chronicler,” than of an orator or poet. “ His 
veracity in recording what he saw, is now very generally ad- 
mitted ; but to be an intelligent recorder of the appearances of 
nature, requires some knowledge of nature, as the most accurate 
draughtsman seldom makes a correct copy of an inscription in @ 
language which he does not understand.” 

But amongst the admirable traits of his character, none are 
more praiseworthy than his candour. As the greatest traveller 
of his day, his information was almost entirely exclusive; but 
he never dogmatises, or stands upon the vantage ground of 
having “seen the world.” His readers, so far from being re- 
quired to take things upon his mere tpse dixit are scrupulously 
cautioned whenever he treads upon suspicious ground, “These 
things were related to me, but if any man doubt them, he is at 
liberty to do so”—are intimations interjected here and there 
throughout his work ; and though he records much that in our 
own day would be at once detected as improbable, the researches 
of modern travellers have confirmed in a very striking manner 
the substance of his narrative. : 

On the whole his testimony is considered as trustworthy; 
and great use has been made of it in all histories of modern 
date—a fact which should endear his memory to every student, 
Besides possessing in an eminent degree the faculty of observa- 
tion, an average judgment, and great felicity of expression, he 
enjoyed the means of acquainting himself by travel with a vast 
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the obvious inference from the words,—* Behold, the Hebrews 
come forth out of the holes where they had hid themselves.” 
This was a reasonable conjecture; for, in fact, a little way 
further down the valley there are caverns in the cliffs, particu- 
larly one great cavern called Jaihah; and it was not to be 
imagined that two men could be coming with hostile intentions. 
This explains also why no attempt was made to hinder their 
ascent after they were discovered, but they were rather invited 
to come up. Had their hostile purpose been suspected, nothing 
could have been easier than to destroy them, by casting down 
stones or other missiles upon them. As soon as Jonathan and 
his armour-bearer had gained a footing upon the top of the cliff, 
their intentions were at once evinced. The scouts or sentinels 
were speedily struck down, and on the two heroes marched, 
destroying all who opposed them. By the time they had slain 
twenty men, the alarm spread to the garrison, and created a 
general ‘panic and confusion. Those who had seen how the 
assailants got up were dead. It was not known how they had 
got there, nor that there were only two of them ; and those who 
did see but two, would scarcely conceive that there were no 
more, but must have supposed that these two belonged to a 
larger number, perhaps to Saul’s entire force, which had gained 
possession of the post; for where but two had ascended, it was 
clear that more could come. In their blind fury and fear they 
ran against each other, and slew all they met; while those who 
fied hastened to the main army, carrying their own terrors to 
it. Their tale no doubt conveyed that the strong post at Mich- 
mash, believed to be inaccessible, had been seized by a large 
force of the Hebrews, who were in close pursuit, and might 
soon be expected. And, in fact, the crests of the Hebrews soon 
appeared in sight; for Saul no sooner discovered the fact from’ 
Geba, than he put his force in motion to take advantage of the 
panic that appeared to have been raised among the Philistines, 
his troop being at every step augmented by the fugitive Israelites, 
who, now the tide had turned, flocked—such of them as were 
near enough—to his standard, as eager to join in the pursuit of 
an enemy already defeated by his fears, 
There is a curious 
ebrews that were with the 
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Philistines before that time, which went up with them into the 
camp from the country round about, even they also turned to be 
with the Israelites that were with Saul and Jonathan.” This 
shows that there was some Israelites with the Philistines, being, 
as we conceive, deserters, who had betaken themselves for 
safety and subsistence to them as the stronger party. This 
fact strengthens the probability we have ventured to suggest, 
that Jonathan and his armour-bearer were taken for deserters 
by the sentries who saw them scaling the cliffs, 

The pursuit was hot and bloody, as it was likely to be under 
the circumstances; for the Hebrews had many ancient and 
recent wrongs to avenge, and they would not fail to exact retri- 
bution for their late fears. 

Saul was so apprehensive lest any part of this great oppor- 
tunity of effectually humbling the Philistines should be lost, 
that, in the hearing of the troops, though not in that of Jona- 
than, who was not near at the moment, he laid an anathema 
upon any one who shduld taste food until the evening. The 
people, in consequence, were greatly distressed, being prevented 
from taking even such refreshments as offered in the way, 
although greatly needed. Jonathan, with one of the pursuing 
parties, was passing through a wood, which so abounded with 
honey, that it dropped upon the ground. But no man ventured 
to touch it except Jonathan, who, being ignorant of his father’s 
ban, put the end of his staff into a honey-comb, and raised it 
to his mouth. This fact is of some interest, as a perfectly inci- 
dental illustration of the phrase, so frequent with Moses, ~ 
describing Canaan, as “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
To ourselves, the fact of wild bees thus fixing their combs in 
the woods upon the trees, to the extent here intimated, seems 
somewhat strange, although the tendency of these insects to do 
this is shown by the frequency with which the swarms of our 
hive-bees alight upon trees. Although we never kept bees, nor 
did our immediate neighbours in the country, we have had 
swarms repeatedly alight upon the trees of our garden, where 
they would probably have established themselves in some way, 
if not captured for the hive, We should like to have the expe- 
riment tried of letting them alone, to see how they would 
manage their own affairs. We very much doubt if bees were 
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kept by the ancient Hebrews in hives. The woods, we appre- 
hend, so abounded in the settlements of wild bees, that honey 
was too abundant and cheap to be worth private attention. ft 
was the property of whoever collected it; and as all who wanted 
it could not do that, doubtless many poor persons earned a sub- 
sistence by collecting it in the woods, and selling it in the 
towns at such a price as would just pay them for this trouble. 
« Bees in the East,” says Mr. Roberts, “are not, as in England, 
kept in hives; they are all ina wild state. The forests lite- 
rally flow with honey ; large combs may be seen hanging in the 
trees as you pass along, full of honey. Hence this article is 
cheap and plentiful.” It is true, that this writer has a tropical 
country (India) in view; but the statement is applicable te 
many other countries in which bees and the materials for their 
wax and honey abound, as was the case in the land of Canaan. 
Probably, as population increased, and the soil became more 
densely occupied by men, the product of honey decreased, and 
then the bees were reared in hives. Hence, in the time of 
Christ, we read of “ wild honey,” implying that there was some 
not wild; but this distinction is not to be found in the Old 
Testament. 
Another remarkable consequence flowed from this unwise 
restriction which Saul imposed. No sooner had the sun gone ~ 
down, than the famishing people flew upon the spoil of cattle, 
and in the rage of their hunger hastily slew them, and began to 
eat, if not the raw flesh, as we apprehend, yet at least flesh so 
imperfectly exsanguinated, from improper slaughtering and 
imperfect dressing, that the law against the eating of meat with 
any blood remaining in it was visibly transgressed. The impor 
tance attached to this law by the Hebrews has always been 
most remarkable, and continues even to the present day, when 
a Jew will not touch meat that has been killed by a Christian, 
chiefly from the belief that the blood has not 
| properly been 
discharged ; and during a journey he will abstain from animal 
food altogether, except when he comes to places where he cari 


BO well instracted in the proper usages as to have obtained @ 
licence to slay for himself—in which case he can kill a fowl 


occasionally for his own use. 'These customs are well illustrated 
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in the Orphans of Lissau, in which we find it stated, that the 
Jews of Ramsgate formerly got all their meat from Canterbury, 
having among themselves no one qualified to kill in the proper 
manner, 

When Jonathan’s transgression in regard to the honey became 
known to Saul, he was for putting his son to death, actording 
to the tenor of his vow. But this the more enlightened con- 
sciences of the people forbade. With generous enthusiasm 
they cried,—“ God forbid: as the Lord liveth, there shall not 
one hair of his head fall to the ground; for he hath wrought 
with God this day.” These remarkable words should be medi- 
tated upon in connection with those addressed by Jonathan 
himself that morning to his armour-bearer,—“ It may be the 
Lord will work for us.” The Lord did work for him; and traly 
he wrought with God. Itwasa great day for Israel, and from 
the beginning to the end, Jonathan was the hero of that day. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


“T once lived in Boston,” says Mr. Wright, “and was one 
of the city committee. One day I visited one of the primary 
schools. There were about fifty children in it, between four 
and eight years old. ‘Children,’ said I, ‘have any of you a 
question to ask to-day ?’” 

“¢ Please tell us,’ said a little boy, ‘ what.is meant by over- 
coming evil with good ?” 

“*T am glad,’ said I, ‘you have asked that question; for] 
love to talk to you about peace, and show you how to settle 
differences without fighting.’ I went on and tried to show 
them what the precept meant, and how to apply it and carry 
it out. 

“] was trying to think of something to make it plain to the 
children, when the following incident occurred: A boy, about 
seven, and his sister about five, sat near me. As I was talking, 
George doubled up his fist and struck her on the head, as 
unkind and cruel brothers often do. She was angry in a 
moment, and raised her hafid to strike him again. The teacher 
saw her, and said, ‘Mary, you had better kiss your brother.’ 
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“ Mary dropped her hand, and looked at her teacher as if she 
did not fully understand her. She had never been taught to 
return good for evil. She thought, if her brother struck her, 
she, of course, must strike him again. She had always been 
taught on this savage maxim, as most children are. Her 
teacher looked very kindly at her, and at George; and said 
again, ‘My dear Mary, you had better kiss your brother: see 
how unhappy and angry he looks.’ 

“Mary looked at her brother; he looked very sullen and 
wretched, and soon her resentment was gone, and love for her 
brother returned to her heart. She threw both her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. The poor boy was ill-prepared for 
such a return for his blow. He could not endure the generous 
affection of his sister. | 

“The gentle sister took the corner of her apron and wiped 
away his tears, and sought to comfort him by saying with 
endearing sweetness and generous affection, ‘Dont cry, 
George, you did not hurt me much!’ But he only cried the 
louder. No wonder—it was enough to make any body cry.” 


“TIME USED IS LIFE.” 


AN eminent divine was suffering under chronic disease, and 
consulted three physicians, who declared, on being questioned 
by the sick man, that his disease would be followed by death 
in a longer of shorter time, according to the manner in which 
he lived; but they advised him unanimously to give up his 
office, because in his situation, mental agitation would be fatal 
to him. “Tf,” enquired the divine, “I give myself up to 
repose, how long, gentlemen, will you guarantee my life >” 

“Six years,” answered the doctors. 

“ And if I continue in office ?” 

“ Three years at most.” 


“Your servant, gentlemen,” he replied, “I should prefer 


living two or three years in doing some good, to living six im 
idleness.” 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Short account of her Mother—Anna goes to Boston, America—tws united to 


the Church —is left an orphan—Extracts from her journal— Her earnest 
desire to train up her younger brother and sisters in the nurture and 


admonition of the Lord. 


Anna B., was blessed witha most pious and devoted mother, 
of whom a few particulars will be given to introduce the 
memoir of her daughter. Mrs. B., was born at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and had many early religious advantages. After 
her marriage, at the age of twenty, she went to England. On 
the voyage, and after it, the good seed her parents had sown 
sprung up, and she became a decided Christian. Mrs. B. was 
called to pass through much affliction, but it was sanctifiéd. She 
lost her eldest child, Lucy, when seven years old: this little 
girl displayed an uncommon knowledge of divine things, and 
departed in peace to a better world. In the same-year she was 
attacked with fever, and lost her beloved and pious husband. 
She was left with four young children, to whom she devoted the 
five following years with ardour, discretion and watchful piety. 

In 1819, constrained by a sense of duty to her aged father, she 
left England with her children, and went to reside in Boston, 
America. In March, 1824, Mrs. B. was attacked with fever. 
She manifested firm confidence in'Christ on her dying bed, and 
died in peace on the 27th of March, 1824, aged forty. 

Three daughters and one son were thus early deprived of a 
mother’s care, the eldest daughter Anna, the subject of this 
memoir was only seventeen years of age when left with the 
care of nursing an aged and feeble grandfather, and with the 
charge of the education of the rest of the family. She was 
’ delicate in constitution, mild and retiring in disposition, modest 
and even timid in deportment; yet she at once rose with her 
situation, and though so young, already displayed that matu- 
rity of intellect and judgment for which she was remarkable. 
She took her mother’s place at the head of the family, and 
conducted all the domestic affairs with the discretion of a 
matron. Her intellect was clear and masculine, her judgment 
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distinguished for discretion and propriety, her whole mind 
as highly cultivated as richly endowed. | 

At an early age she had been led to believe in Jesus as her 
Saviour, and had found that peace in believing which the 
world can neither give nor take away. From that time, Jesus 
was the object of her constant contemplation, religion the prin- 
ciple of her life, and preparation for an eternal world, the end 
of all her exercises. Her piety was deep, uniform, and active; 
her religion was just such as it is to be wished all young people 
should possess: it did not evaporate in words, but discovered 
itself in the daily walks of life. 

Perhaps humility was her distinguishing characteristic; she 
exercised a holy jealousy over her thoughts and state of mind, 
spent much time in self-examination, watched the symp- 
toms of incipient delusion in faith of love, and mourned over 
them; while these views of her depraved nature had only the 
effect of making her cleave closer to Jesus as the Lord her 
righteousness. 

Previous to making a profession of religion, the following 
resolutions are found in her diary dated, 

“ Jany. 1, 1824.—I have this day determined that by the 
help of God I will no longer be in subjection to the prince of 
this world, but that I, will as far as in me lies, give myself up 
to him, determining that, let others do as they will, I will 
serve the Lord. May the Lord by his Holy Spirit give me 
strength so to do.” 

The following extracts from her Journal show the searching 
nature of her reflections previous to offering herself for ad- 
mission to the church. 

“ Monday.—O Lord! why am I left to such unbelief and 
hardness of heart? Are Thy mercies clean gone for ever? 
Return and visit my soul with thy salvation—thou dost not 
willipgly. afflict nor grieve thy children. Oh, help me fo 
enquire into the cause of this falling off; may I seek Thee im 
prayer, and oh, grant merciful answers! 

“ Twesday.—Still I feel that my heart has so much remaining 
depravity, that I’almost fear for myself. I am indeed a living 
testimony to this truth. Who can deny the depravity of the 
heart, so long as he has one inclination left ? 
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“ Wednesday.—I have had a most interesting day, attended 
the Biblical class in the evening; Mr. G. was particularly good, 
especially on the proof of salvation being entirely of grace. 
For what have we, whose every action is either in itself base, 
or actuated by still baser motives, what have we to merit the 
salvation of our souls? Surely if these had been the conditions, 
not one ray of hope could beam upon our souls, 

“ Friday.— W eek after week passes on. Oh, how little improve- 
ment do we make of our time! Lord, help us to look upon it in 
the light of eternity ; may all our employments be begun and 
ended in Thee; and, as time rolls on, may we grow in grace 
and in the knowlege of Him, whom to know aright is life 
eternal ! | 

“ Saturday.—Have I this week past endeavoured by every 
action, thought, and word, to glorify my Father who is in 
heaven? Have I increased in grace? Oh! how can I answer 
such heart-searching questions without feeling my entire un- 
worthiness? I am indeed undone ;—but for Almighty Grace, 
I should still have neglected God, still have been ignorant of a 
Saviour’s love, still lying in the chains of the evil one. 

“ Sunday.—Lord, help me this week to live near to Thee in 
prayer and self-examination, and grant I may this day advance 
a Sabbath day’s journey nearer Thee ! 

“ Thursday, Jan. 15, 1824,—To-day I offered myself to a com- 
mittee of the church for examining candidates. O Lord, I have 
indeed taken Thy yoke upon me, and it is pleasant. Never 
may I prove unworthy of the high vocation! Help me to 
consider the sacredness of my obligation! As long as life shall 
be spared, I have determined to. devote myself to the service of 
the Lord God: never for one moment can this obligation be cast 
off. I am no longer my own, but given up to my rightful 
sovereign. O blessed Saviour! enable me to live above the 
world, when I live in it; may I honour thee, and never give 
way to the temptations of this ungodly world! 

“ Friday.—Oh, how many derelictions of heart and will have 


I to mourn over! Thy grace alone is sufficient for me in the. 


devious paths of life. I am indeed a creature of change; 1 sin, 
repent, and sin again. Lord, make me more firm and decided. 
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“ Wednesday.—I have been thinking how many times during 
this year, so lately begun, I have fallen off from my covenant 
God—how many times I have broken the engagement which I 


made to be the Lord’s. Oh, God of mercy, help me to be more § 


devoted to thee. 

“ Saturday.—A female prayer-meecting was held at our house 
in the afternoon ; this is a day which I hope will not soon be 
forgotten, Oh, that the Lord would hear and answer the 
prayers then offered up to him. I had indeed a share in them, 
unworthy as Iam. This day is most important to me, about 
on the morrow, to offer myself up publicly to the Lord, to 
declare before angels and men, that whatever others do, I will 
serve the Lord, and devote myself body and soul to Him, that 
He may do with me as seemeth good in his sight. O Lord 
quicken me in the all-important duty of self-examination, that 
I may not on the morrow eat and drink damnation [judgment] 
to my soul. 

“ Saturday, Mar. 7, 1824.—I have this day, together with 
nine others, publicly declared to the world the vows which I 
had before made in secret to be the Lord’s. I have determined 
to take His yoke upon me, and to follow my blessed Saviour. 
I have come out from the side of the world, and enlisted 
myself under the glorious banner of the gospel. Lord God of 
heaven and earth, keep me, through thy Spirit, from ever 
dishonouring thy cause ! 

“Christ crucified is indeed a noble theme, one which can 
never be exhausted. Oh, that I had an angel's tongue to 
sound abroad the depths of the salvation purchased by his 
death! Methinks I could wear it out in singing of this match- 
less love to rebels, this unspeakable condescension of the Lord 
of life and glory, who had all worlds under his power, and was 
himself God, the eternal, the everlasting, the wonderful, coun- 
sellor ; yet condescending to take upon himself the form of a 
servant, and be in subjection to the creatures he had formed. 
And not only this, but suffering cruelties and pains greater 


+ than were ever borne by mortals, even the withdrawing of his 


Heavenly Father's countenance—all for us! And although 
he laid down his life for us, we love those sins which made 
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him mourn and brought Him from His throne, Oh! infinite 
Saviour! if thou hast given any of us to see our sins, our 
ingratitude, thine be all the glory! Oh, make us more thank- 
ful, and enable us to honour thee, and set a godly example, 
that others may see the reality of that religion which we 
profess!” 

Anna’s first communion season was the last of her mother’s 
on earth: it was therefore a day ever memorable. 

She found the value of Divine support when brought into 
affliction. It was after a day of high and hallowed enjoyment, 
and a week of spiritual comfort, that this young Christian was 
called on to stand by the bed-side of her dying mother, and 
was severed from her best of earthly friends. This was 
indeed a severe trial to the affectionate daughter; her mother, 
beloved by all, was especially dear to Anna. From her, Anna 
had received all her education, and her habits and modes of 
thinking were so far beyond her age, that she had been 
regarded by her mother more as a companion and sister, than a 
daughter; she shared in her counsels, and united in her 
prayers for the spiritual good of the rest of the family. Her 
mother thus became the object of her deepest affection: to 
please her was her greatest delight, and to imitate her excel- 
lencies became her heart's desire. And when death took 
her parent away, while holding communion at the mercy seat 
with her “ Elder Brother,” she still seemed to feel the spirit of 
her mother hovering over her, and beckoning her on in the 
course which she should run. How deeply she felt her loss, may 
be seen from her Letters and Journal, in which ever and anon 
she recurs to this theme, and uses it not only as a stimulus to 
herself, but also as a motive with which to urge her brother 
and sisters to flee unto Jesus. She writes— 

“ Sabbath-day, Aug. 14, 1824,.—This is the first time I have 
taken my pen in’hand to continue my journal since I have lost 
the best of mothers. Three weeks after I had been permitted 
to make a public profession of religion, her happy spirit fled 
to her God and Redeemer. 

“On Saturday, the 27th March, her triumphant spirit winged 
its flight to a happier region, and left this world of sin 
and sorrow. Oh what a change has one short week made in 
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our family! Now we are left orphans, without one kind 
pitying parent to guide our youthful steps ; no faithful monitor 
always at hand to check the levity of youth, to give comfort 
when in distress, or lead our wandering feet to God. O Thou, 
the orphans’ God, take us under thy especial guardianship,— 
Oh be a wall of fire round about us,—enable me, who have 
made a public profession of my faith in Christ, to adorn the 
doctrine I profess, to live near unto thee, and to train up 
my younger brother and sisters in the nurture and admonition 


of the Lord! Help me to supply to them the place of a mother, 


and prepare us all to meet her in a better world! This afflic- 
tion is very trying,— it is mysterious ;—clouds and darkness are 
round about it; but God is merciful as well as just. He has 
gracious cnds in view, for we know “ all things shall work 
together for good to them that love God.” 


THE BRINK OF THE PRECIPICE. 
A TIMELY TALE. 


OncE upon a time I was travelling in a far country, and as 
I journeyed, I came unto a certain field of clover, wherein @ 
great number of sheep were feeding. Now the field, which 
was exceeding large, was bounded on the one side by a vast 
precipice, but on the other, by another field, whereof the 
pasturage was also good and wholesome, albeit it was grass and 
not clover, and many sheep did also feed therein. 

And as I drew nigh unto the field of clover, I beheld a great 
company of shepherds tending the sheep, and unto each shep- 
herd was given the care of certain of them, that he might 
watch them, and lead them unto wholesome food, but some led 
their flocks towards the brink of the precipice, and some sheep 
of their own accord wandered towards the field of grass. 

Now on the brink of the precipice there grew many noxious 
plants, and he that looked over the brink did perceive at the 
bottom, very bright and gaudy flowers, which were pleasant to 
the eyes, and seemed good for food. And one stood at the 
bottom of the precipice in strange attire and cried “ He that 
leaps over the precipice shall feed in this goodly pasture, and 


I will catch him in my arms so that h 
80 e shall not sustain any 
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and gaudy flowers were good for food, I perceived that the 
sheep which ate thereof became sick, and after a time died, 
and so I understood that the food which appeared so pleasant, 
was poisonous. Now the various plants which grew in the 
field of clover, on the brink of the precipice, were to look upon 
like the gay flowers beneath, and the shepherds which led their 
flocks thither, grieved not that their sheep did eat of these 
plants, instead of the wholesome clover, and they warned them 
not of their danger, but did rather rejoice that they relished 
such food. And many of the sheep strayed towards the edge 
of the precipice, and looked down at the gay flowers beneath, 
and listened to the words of the man in strange attire. 

And after a time, certain of the sheep being enticed by his 
smooth words, did leap from the precipice, and some were 
caught in his arms, but others died in the fall; and they that 
were caught, began speedily to eat of the gaudy flowers, and 
devoured them greedily. But I perceived that in a short time 
they also died. And many of the sheep which were led to the 
brink of the precipice leapt over day by day, and it grieved me 
that they leaped over, and forsook the field of clover, and I 
wept. Howbeit the shepherds led not their flocks away from 
the edge, nor warned them against the noxious plants which 
grew there, and I wondered much that they were so unfaithful. 

Again I looked towards the other end of the field, and I per- 
ceived that many shepherds allowed their flocks to wander 
towards the field of the grass, and they talked, but as I thought 
somewhat distantly, with the shepherds who fed their flocks in 
the field of grass, though I heard not their discourse. 

Now there was but a small hedge between the field of clover 
and the field of grass, and many of the sheep crept through 
and did feed on the other side, but they received no harm 
when they crept through, and they ate of the grass, and lived. 
So I understood that the grass was as wholesome as the clover. 
But certain of the shepherds which led their flock towards the 
precipice were wroth, and said, “ Why do ye not build up the 
hedge, and make it high and strong so that the sheep may not 
arene. the Sel. grass, for it is 


not good ?” 
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‘ But the other shepherds answered “ We are not over-careful 
iF to build up the hedge, and make it stronger, for we perceive 
bie’ that the grass is also wholesome for food, and that the sheep 
i which eat thereof do live and thrive. 


| Then the unfaithful shepherds answered, “ The shepherds of 
Hy the field of grass do not carry crooks like unto ours; and we 
have a book, called the ‘Traditions of Men,’ which saith, ‘ that 
shepherds, whose crooks resemble not ours, are but hirelings’— 
therefore ye should lead your sheep away from the field of 
grass that they may not stray into it. 
} But the other shepherds, “ Our master hath given us a Book 
: to guide us, and we find nothing therein that ye say, about 
a crooks, and we care not for the traditions of men; but ye are 
i unfaithful, for ye lead your sheep towards the precipice, s0 
| that they hear the enticing words of the man in strange attire, 
and see the gay but poisonous flowers beneath, and many leap 
over and perish—and ye perceive how they are deceived, but 
og yet lead not your flocks away from the brink. Ye do blame us, 
Eh that we let our flocks wander towards the field of grass, but 
i we care little to drive them away, for we perceive that, though 
many stray therein, no harm befalleth them ; howbeit, all your 
: sheep which do leap over the precipice, if they die not sud- 
denly, eat of the poisonous flowers, and but few escape with 
their life.” ; | 
And as they parleyed thus, I journeyed on, and their voices 

died away on mine ear, so that I heard them no more. 


U. Z. 

HT WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

‘Bel I DESIRE to call the attention of my readers to that love to 

- God which we must all feel before we have any right to con- 
clude that we are his children. And I do not think I can 
introduce this subject at a more appropriate season than at the 

commencement of a new year, when our minds are rendered 
peculiarly sensitive to profitable impressions, from the number of 
serious reflections which force themselves upon our attention, 
leading us to form resolutions which it will be impossible to 
carry out and bring to good effect, without sincere love to God. 
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I need not spend much time in proving the necessity for, or the 
reasonableness of, its existence in our hearts. With regard to 
the former, our blessed Saviour has taught us that “ The first 
and great commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind;” and as to the latter, it is only necessary to remember 
that “we love God, because he first loved us.” 

I will therefore proceed at once to show that one test of our 
possessing sincere love to God, is our feeling it habitually. If 
such texts as these mean anything, “Inall thy ways acknow- 
ledge God,” ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all to the 
glory of God,” it is doubtless this—that our love to God must 
lead us to do everything with a view of promoting, directly or 
indirectly, his glory.. Nor do they admit of a negative con- 
struction, which would permit us to do things, simply because 
they do not actually violate this principle; for if so, worldly 
gratification might be allowed to almost any extent, provided 
eveything openly profane was excluded. This however we 
know would be quite a false conclusion, since, “ If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 

And further, it would be a palpable infringement on our 
ordinary notions of the character of God, to suppose he would 
take any pleasure in a person who was only religious now and 
then, on Sundays or on seasons like the present, when the 
recollection of friends called, within the past year, to appear 
before God, reminds him more especially of the great uncer- 
tainty of life. And why do we feel this? Because we know 
that such an one fears, but does not love God, dreads the tor- 
ments of hell, but has no taste for the pleasures of heaven. 

And if any suppose that what I have said would make 
slavery of the service of God, “which is perfect freedom,” let 
me remind them that such an idea shows, on their part, a want 
of love; for love makes every yoke easy, and every burden 
light. And it may be well to add a caution against the fear of 
being thought by unbelievers, ostentatious or hypocritical. 
Though the world may mistake the two, there is a very vast 
difference between “letting our light shine before men,” and 
proclaiming our own goodness. Love to God demands the one, 
and renders the other impossible; though I believe the dread of 
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being thought insincere has led many, if not positively to deny 
at least culpably to disguise, their feelings upon truths most 
dear to them; and we must not forget that our Lord told his 
disciples to expect the sneers and scoffs of an ungodly world. 
“If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it 
hated you.” “Whosoever will be the friend of the world is the 
enemy of God.” | 

I. Having said thus much on this distinguishing feature of 
true piety, let me now give you some hints for the cultivation 
of it in yourselves. And to this end, I would beg you, in the 
first place, to regulate your thoughts. And I lay the greatest 
stress upon this, because our thoughts are the index of our 
hearts. Now. “where our treasure is, there will our hearts be 
also.” If then, our thoughts turn continually towards God, we 
may safely infer that our hearts are set upon Him. I have no 
doubt many of you have found great difficulty in keeping your 
thoughts in anything like a fixed or profitable direction, and 
upon summing up your ideas at the end of solitary and leisure 
hours, have regretted to feel that, if weighed in a balance, they 
would be found very wanting. 

I would recommend to you the works of creation, as afford- 
ing a never-ceasing, and ever-varying fund for profitable 
reflection; and dwelling upon them much and often, will be 
found peculiarly conducive to that piety, the necessity of which, 
as a habit of mind, I have been striving to impress upon you. 
They lead us at once to admire and adore the wisdom, good- 
ness, and power of God, who has shewn in them all, so great a 
regard for the comfort and happiness of the human race. 

But there is one aspect in which I wish you particularly to 
view them, as illustrative of God’s compassion to our short- 
sighted carelessness with regard to futurity, and beautifully 
shewing “the end of the Lord, that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy.” It is this—the works of God will be 
found to be most strikingly calculated to keep us in continual 
remembrance, “ that this world is not our rest ;” that “we are 
pilgrims and sojourners as all our fathers were.” Let us take 
one or two examples: I will first notice the strong analogy 
between the different stages of our life, and the changes which 
the foliage of the trees undergoes at the different seasons of 
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the year. In the spring, we see the leaves in their infant 
state, the bud; they then gradually expand into their proper 
shape, and assume the light blooming healthful green of the 
early summer ; this soon changes into a more decided colour, 
when they seem to have attained a state of meridian luxuriance 
which all lovers of nature must have observed. After this, we 
can trace in them the slow decay of autumn, and then they 
drop one by one, till we look for them and they are gone! 
Winter, nature’s destroying angel, sends forth her messengers 
of death,—the piercing blasts and nipping frosts, and the leaves 
as if partakers in the penalty of man’s transgression, must all 
obey her call and die! I need not draw the parallel—the type 
of man’s progress from the cradle to the grave is manifest; and 
no one can deny, ‘that each race of leaves proclaims, in tones 
louder than words, “‘ One generation passeth away, and another 
cometh.” And who shall say, that this was not the lesson 
which they were originally intended to convey. Our heavenly 
Father need not have made the leaves susceptible to climatic 
changes, but having done so, let us not refuse to hear him 
speaking in his works, but thankfully receive his gracious 
warnings in whatever way they come. 

Secondly, let us consider the manner which our Almighty 
Creator has chosen for the growth of grain. The fact of its not 
being quickened except it die, and the far more excellent nature 
which it acquires from death, isan unmistakeable type of man’s 
mortal and immortal natyres, and brings home to our hearts the 
cheering conviction, that it need not seem “an incredible thing 
to us that God should raise the dead.” 

I might multiply instances to any extent, but I should defeat 
my object if I did so, which is to lead you to think profitably 
for yourselves. In short, it will be found that the whole crea- 
tion is acting a grand charade for our profit, and that it strives 
by silent, but impressive motions, to remind us, that “in God we 
live, move, and have our being;” and by attending to her clues, 
we shall, with the poet— 

“Find tongues i in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Il. Nor would I be thought in the least to underrate the im- 

mense advantages arising from the study of literature, This 
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may also be turned to the most useful account for the promotion 
of habitual piety, as yielding abundant provision for profitable 
reflection. For if an increased knowledge of men do not 
bring with it an increased love of God and a growing feeling of 
dependence upon him, it is a proof that we have studied very 
superficially, that “we have known nothing yet as we ought to 
know.” For what can be more absurd than to pay greater 
attention to the actions of subordinate agents, than to the great 
Prime Cause of all that is done by them. It is just as foolish 
as to admire the tool instead of the skill of the artificer, who 
uses it for the accomplishment of his designs. And there is 
precisely this difference between the study of one who does not 
love God, and of one who is truly pious. The former sees in 
history an accumulation of facts which interests him; but the 
latter has this additional lustre to his interest—he proves from ex- 
perience that nothing happens by chance, but that all is brought 
about in a wonderful manner, to fulfil the high purposes of a 
God of love. 

Let us, by way of illustration, consider one or two periods in 
the history of our country. An ordinary reader of the annals 
of Queen Mary’s reign will find that she was a violent Romanist, 
and that the Protestants were in consequence cruelly persecuted, 
and this as a bare fact may strike him as being a dreadful 
thing; but the child of God reads it with very different 
feelings, and while the facts interest him, and the cruelties 
shock him, he discovers that there was a necessity for the 
horrors of that reign; that the people who had gown so luke- 
warm in their love of truth, must be roused from their lethargy 
by the exhibition of error in its true colors. 

Turn we now to the time of Charles the first—that gloomiest 
peried in the annals of our country, when every man’s sword 
was against his brother, and suspicion marred all the sweet 
ties of friendship—when superstition and fanaticism conspired 
to disgrace the professors of a religion of love and truth, and 
the charity of the gospel seems almost to have been extinct. 
= man of the world may wonder that, if God indeed over- 
ad all — he should have allowed circumstances to have 
Stine amitous & course. But to the believer, there is no 
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undoubted tendency of the mind of the king to favor popery, 
he sees a reason for the violent reaction in the minds of the 
people, and he is convinced, that if that reaction had not been 
as strong as it was, the aggressions of false teachers could not. 
have been withstood. In the general character of the king, 
too, he does not fail to see a proof that God was watching over 
his church. Had Charles been a man who would have made . 
those concessions which the just privileges of his subjects 
required, so far as we can judge from the complexion of the 
age, he might almost have had his own way with regard to 
religion. Thus history affords proofs that God sees the end 
from the beginning, and brings good out of apparent evil. Is 
it not useful and instructive to search for them ? 

III. It seems superfluous to shew at any length, how the 
studies of science are adapted to lead the thoughts to God. 
I am sure every one of my readers who knows anything at all 
of the beautiful simplicity of the laws of nature, will so fre- 
quently, from the considerition of them, have felt his breast 
warmed with love and adoration of their Almighty Framer, 
that he will not for a moment question the tendency of the 
study of them to promote habitual piety. 

IV. I sincerely hope I have now furnished some useful hints 
for the improvement both of leisure and studious hours. I 
must not conclude without a few words on the necessity of 
bringing forth the works of righteousness, as another most 
important test of the existence of love to God in our 
hearts. It is not so easy to prescribe for actions as for 
thoughts, since the former are so much more fettered 
by peculiar circumstances than the latter. But there is one 
thing which may be common to all, a sincere’ desire to 
do the utmost of our several abilities, and a fixed resolu- 
tion to find out what we can do for God. But as all 
desires and resolutions are utterly useless without the strength- 
ening grace of God, let me earnestly beg you not to omit to ask 
him for it, that when you know what he will have you to do, 
you may be able to perform it. 
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COPY OF A ROMISH INDULGENCE. 


For those who are accustomed to regard Pardons and Indul- 
gences as by-gone absurdities, the following copy of a Bull, 
issued only seven years since, may possess some interest. It is 
extracted from Sir Culling Eardley’s ‘“‘ Romanism in Italy,” 
published in 1845, and well deserves perusal by all who wish 
to know.what Popery really is in the present day. 

Itis worthy of remark that though the Indulgence is specially 
granted for the year 1844, it bears date in 1843; and that the 
“pastoral zeal of our holy father,” the Pope, requires “ the 
wonted alms” to set it going; or, in other words, that Job's 
touching appeal is less moving than the chink of silver. 

MDCCCXXXXIV. 
BULL OF THE MOST HOLY CROSS, 
By which is granted Plenary Indulgence to the Faithful Dead, 
By Pope Gregory XVI. 
For the year one thousand, eight hundred and forty-four. 


- 


GREGORY | 
XVI. | 
The holy Job, to express the ingratitude of his friends who 
abandoned him in his misfortunes, thus, with energetic ex- 
pressions manifested his feelings—* My brethren have passed 
me as a brook, which hastily traverse the valleys.” Jobd vi. 15. 
The unhappy souls that dwell in purgatory, knowing that God 
has placed their pardon in the hands of the faithful, and that 
the completion of their happiness in a certain way depends on 
them, wait with holy impatience for offices of such great mo- 
ment to be rendered to them; but seeing that so far from being 
touched by the pains which they suffer, they maintain an in- 
sensibility quite contrary to Christian charity, they bitterly 
exclaim, like holy Job, “Our brethren have passed us by.” 
Wherefore our holy father, moved by pastoral zeal for those 
souls, exhorts you, O faithful, to co-operate for the alleviation 
of their pains by the indulgences which he concedes to you. 
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And to you, D, Antonino di Natale, who have given the 
wonted pious alms fixed by us, Ferdinand M. Cardinal 
Pignatelli, Archbishop of Palermo, General Apostolic Com- 
missioner of the Holy Cross, for the soul of Luciano di Natale, 
and have received this holy Bull, to you is confirmed the above 
Indulgence. Given in Palermo, 6th September, 1843, 


IV. 


(Signed.) Ferdinando M*. Card’. 
3 Pignatelli Arcio di Palermo | 4 
Comm: G; Aptco. 


The original is ornamented by four wood-cuts, occupying the 
positions indicated by the figures 1, 2, 3,4. The first is arude 
representation, very like that on our commonest Christmas 


carols, of Saints Peter and Paul. The second, the Pope's 
insignia ; the third, a very rude cross potent, and the other, 
the official seal and legend of Cardinal Pignatelli. 


THE PRIVILEGED CHAMBER, 
BEING LAST THOUGHTS OF GOOD MEN. 


HALYsuRTON.—*“ Here is a demonstration of the reality of 
religion, that I, a poor, weak, timorous man, as much afraid of 
death as any, am now enabled, by the power of grace, com- 
posedly, and with joy, to look death in the face.” 

Rev. 8. Moreitut.—On the last day of this devoted young 
minister’s life, he remarked, that he should once more wish to 
commit his soul to God, and then added, “I should like to 
understand the secrets of eternity before to-morrow morning.” 
His desire was granted. In his last moments he indulged iz 
language like this—‘ None can know, none can conceive the 
happiness I possess, the peace with which my soul is filled, but 
the sincere disciple of our Lord Jesus Christ. Redeemer of 
mankind, give me strength to bear even joy—this joy !” 

JoHN OwEN.—* Oh, brother Paine, the long-looked for day 
is come at last, in which I shall see that glory in another 
manner than I have ever yet done, or been capable of doing.” 


The Privileged Chamber, 39 
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Epwarp DeEerinc.—“ As for my death, I bless God I feel 
and find so much inward joy and comfort to my soul, that if I 
were put to my choice, whether I would die or live, I would @ 
thousand times rather choose death than life, if it may stand 
with the holy will of God.” , 

Rey. W. Day.—“The Bible is nothing to me, but as it 
reveals to my soul a covenant Jehovah, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. There I see perfection. When I look at man, when I 
look at myself, I see nothing but vileness; a rent here, a chasm 
there. It would drive me to despair. Oh, when,” (he wept 
profusely ;) “when shall I behold Christ as he is, and cast 
myself at his feet! He has offered me a pledge of this beyond 
all your imagination can conceive. I have seen him rising 
before me in all the majesty of the Godhead. The world has 
shewn me its favors, and has taken them away again. I have 
enjoyed many tokens of the loving kindness of my God, and I 
have at other times been stripped of what I most valued; but 
O my God, my Redeemer, thou hast never failed me !” 

Rev. Tuomas Scotr.—“ This is heaven begun ; I have done 
with darkness for ever, for ever! Satan is vanquished, and 
nothing now remains, but salvation with eternal glory—eternal 
glory !” 

Puiu J. Jenks.—Just before he expired, one said to him! 
“How hard it is to die.” He replied, “Oh, no, no! easy 
dying! blessed dying! glorious dying!” Looking up at the 
clock, he said, “I have experienced more happiness in dying 
two hours this day, than in my whole life. It is worth a whole 
life to have such an end as this. I have long desired that I 
might glorify God in my death ; but oh! I never thought that 
such a poor worm as I could come to such a glorious death.” 

Mr. Joun HoLtanp —“ Now, farewell, world; welcome 
heaven! The day-star from on high hath visited my heart; 
oh, speak it when I am gone, and preach it at my funeral t 
God dwelleth familiarly with man. I feel his mercy ; I see his 
majesty ; whether in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell, 
God knoweth; but I see things that are unutterable.” , 

Dr. Payson.—Dr. Payson, when dying, said, “ My God is in 
this room—I see him: and oh, how lovely is the sight; how 
glorious does he appear; worthy of ten thousand hearts, if I 
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had so many to give.” At another time, when his body was 
racked by terrible suffering, and his cheeks pale, and sunken 
with disease, he exclaimed, like a warrior returning from the 
field of triumph—* The battle’s fought! the battle’s fought! 
and the victory is won! the victory is won for ever! I am 
going to bathe in an ocean of purity, and benevolence, and 
happiness, to all eternity!” At another time, he exclaimed, 
“ The celestial city is fully in view—its glories beam upon me— 
its breezes fan me—its odours are wafted to me—its music 
strikes upon my ear, and its spirit breathes into my heart; 
nothing separates me from it, but the river of death, which now 
appears as a narrow rill, which may be crossed at a single step, 
whenever God shall give permission. The Sun of righteousness 
has been gradually drawing nearer and nearer, appearing 
larger and larger as he approached ; and now he fills the whole 
hemisphere ; pouring forth a flood of glory, in which I seem to 
float like an insect in the beams of the sun; exulting, yet 
almost trembling, while I gaze on the excessive brightness, and 
wondering with unutterable wonder, why God should deign 
thus to shine upon a sinful worm.”—Zhe Last Enemy—by W, 
Leask. 


KILLING WITH KINDNESS. 


A young woman in Vermont, married a poor but worthy 
man against her father’s wish. He drove them from his house, 
and closed his door and heart against them. They came down 
near Boston, went to work and prospered. 

After many years the father had occasion to come to Boston. 
He concluded to go and see his daughter, expecting a cold 
reception. His daughter and her husband received him most 
kindly and lovingly. After staying with them awhile he went 
to Vermont. 

One of his neighbours, hearing where he had been, asked 
him how his daughter and her husband had treated him? 

“T never was so treated in my life before,” said he, weeping. 
“They have broken my heart—they have killed me; I don’t 
feel as if I could live under it.” | 

‘“‘ What did they do to you ?” asked the neighbour. 
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42 Killing with Kindness. 


“They loved me to death, and killed me with kindness,” 
said he: “I can never forgive myself for treating so cruelly 
my own darling child, who loved me so dearly. Ifeel as if I 
should die, to think how I grieved her when I spurned her 
from my door. Heaven bless them, and forgive me my cruelty 
and injustice to them!”’ 


THE TENDER’ MERCIES OF POPERY. 


On the 1st. of April 1849, the Palace of the Inquisition was 
opened to the public. People crowded to see that horrible 
place, where so many good Christians have been tormented, 
under the pretext of being heretics, There were then seen the 
horrid dungeons, where the victims of the Papacy have been 
incarcerated. There were to be seen in the lower dungeons, 
which are the worst, the ragged remains of the dresses, not 
only of men, but of women and children, On the walls are to 
be read expressions of grief, written with charcoal, and some 
with blood. A trap-door was to be seen, and a burial-place 
with human bones. But a subterranean cave occasioned especial 
horror, covered with remains of bones and earth mixed, including 
human skulls and skeletons of different forms and sizes, indi- 
cating persons of different ages and sexes. The only things 
which have not been found, with the exception of some things 
which might have been used for that purpose, are the instruments 
of torture, which were used to make the guilty confess, All 
who have seen those remains of clothing and bones, feel justly 
indignant at the inhumanity of those assassins, who, under the 
cloak of religious zeal, permitted every kind of cruelty. Would 
that those who wish to excuse that hellish tribunal, and who do 
not believe what others say to be truth, would come and see 
with their own eyes. I wish that the friends and defunders of 
Popery in England would come and touch these things with 
their own hands, and then tell me what Papal ministers may 


not be capable of, when they have the heart to 
ea trate such 
barbarities!— Dr. Achilli. 
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POETRY. 


— 
NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 


IF any wrong or sadness 
Rankle within thy breast, 

May this New Year bring gladness, 
And hush wild thoughts to rest! 


If looks, once kind and tender, 
Have dimmed their wonted ray, 

May Mercy’s angel-splendour 
Rekindle them to-day. 

If the choir of household voices 
Have ceased its gentle word, 

And thine ear no more rejoices, 
Smit by the jarring chord. 

Oh! may this blessed even 
Awake the sleeping strain, 

And the love and ; ce of heaver 
Make ¢ glad the hearth again. 

Oh! for eath sweet note, broken 
passion’s stormy tone; 

For every cold word spoken 
Unto a loving one.— 

—For sunny brows o’er clouded 
Py scorn’s unanswering face ; 

For feelings darkly shrouded, 
Where they should find no place.— 

—-This new year is anointed; 
to atone; 

Seize, seize the hour appointed, - 
To bind all hearts in one! 

Whervfore is space thus given, 
But that the weary breast, — 

At pence with earth and heaven, 
“Law find its home and rest. 
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CAIN, 


On through the drear 
And formless void, he wanders. Pile on pile 
Heaped hideous ; amongst rock-shapes of fear 
He moves—but halts awhile 
Amidst that vast 
And rolling chaos, as if Vulean-might 
Had up from Earth’s dark entrails cast 
The giant brood of Night. 


As were some ocean 
—Lashed to fierce fury by the Typhoon’s breath— 
Congealed, when in its maddest motion 
Into a granite death. 
After a while 
He gains a summit—(peering through the maze 
Of sea-like rocks, as a safe isle)— 
And thence he strains his gaze. 


And lo! his view 
Far to the south, the Hill of Eden bounds, 
"Thwart the horizon, with its blue 
And distahce-looming mounds. 
No entrance there ; 
The glory of the ever-whirling sword 
Recals the day of wild despair 
And the Lord's banning word. 
Where shall he dwell ? 
A murderer's soul is guilty Terror’s throne : 
Breaks he the solitary spell ? 
He cannot dwell alone. 


The haunts of men ° 
The thick-thronged city, and the busy strife ? 
Not so—The curse of blood—heaven’s band— 
Wat-heth his crime-stained life. 
Where then ? The mark 
Of heaven is on him—In the day see how 
‘Tis swart and mystic, while glares in the dark 
The fire-sign on his brow ! S. X. 
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“IN ALL LABOR THERE IS PROFIT.” 


PAUSE not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us: 

Hark! how Creation’s deep musical chorus,. 
Unintermitting goes up into heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

‘Labor is worship,” the robin is singing; 
“Labor is worship,” the wild bee is ringing: 
Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing 

Speaks to thy soul ftom out Nature’s great heart; 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower; 

Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 
“Labor is life.” "Tis the sted water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assaileth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 


_ “Labor is glory”—the flying cloud lightens; 


Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens; 


Play the sweet keys wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


“Labor is rest” from the sorrows that grect us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill; 
Work, and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work, thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath Woe’s weeping willow; 
Work with a stout heart, and resolute will. 
“Labor is health:” Lo, the hasbandman reaping! 


How, through his veins, goes the life current leaping; 


How his strong arm, in its stalworth pride sweeping, 
True as a sunbeam, the swift sickle guides. 
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4A Labor is wealth.” In the sea the pearl groweth; 
‘qi Rich the queen’s robe from the frail excoon floweth; 
-_ From the small acorn, the strong forest bloweth; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee; 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee: 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod; 
Work for some good, come it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly: 


Labor!—ali labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy Great Deed be thy prayer to thy God. 
Mrs. OsGoop. 


JOY COMETH WITH THE MORNING. 


BRIGHTER scenes will come to-morrow, 
Mourner, lift thy thoughts on high, 
Soar above this world of sorrow, 
To the realms beyond the sky ! 
Life is like a shifting curtain,— 
Light and shade are blended here ; 
But the Christian's hope is certain— 
Joy and gladness shall appear. 


Though with earthly cares surrounded, 
Treasured deep within thy breast 
Dwells a hope on Jesus founded, 
Ever pointing to thy rest. 
Thus though fierce and wild commotion 
Rock the surface of the deep, 
Yet the lower depths of ocean 
In their caves unruffied sleep. 


Think not thou shalt ever languish 


‘Neath the griefs that press thee now, 
Soon shall earth's tumultuous anguish 


Vex no more thy weary brow. 
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Storms that rock the earth and ocean, 
Then no. more thy sleep shall break— 
Than the Zephyr’s softest motion 
That may scarce a dewdrop shake. 


When life’s transitory story 
As a dream hath passed away, 
Wilt thou in the realms of glory 
Heed the sadness of a day? 


Mourner, weep not—Jesus reigneth, 
Here thy spirit finds repose, 

And in yon bright world remaineth 
Full deliverance from thy woes. 


C. B. C. 


GERMS OF GOOD. 


A TRAVELLER through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs : 

The dormouse lov’d its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore, 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 

A passing stranger scoop’d a well, 

‘Where weary men might turn; 
He wall’d it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judg’d that toil might drink. 
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He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 


Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside ! 


A dreamer dropp’d a random thought; 
"Twas old, and yet was new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

Pare? A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 
| A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great : 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 4 
That throng’d the daily mart, f 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
Unstudied, from the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 
be It raised a brother from the dust, 
F? It saved a soul from death. 
ny O germ! O fount! -O word of love! 
O thought at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last! 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 
No bitter tears for thee be shed, 


Blossom of being! seen and gone. 
With flowers above we strew thy bed, 
O, blest departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 


Blushed into dawn and pass’d away. 
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THE 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


FEBRUARY, 1851, 


Ox b sublet so nearly exhausted as that of the Falls. of 
Niagara, it is not. easy to. present our readers. with any 


thing new Or original... The following description. is more: 
to the purpose. and. less hackneyed than any we have met. 
with; and the print. from which our engraving was tae 


is, we believe, but little known in this country. 


Rock, projecting: about fifty feet on the Canadian shore, 


and immediately commanding a view of both falls, and of. 


the rapids, but. more,particularly of the great horse-shoe 


or semi-circular fall, which is. about. six, hundred yards. 
across and about one hundred and. fifty feet.deep.. .The. 
arch made by the latter fall is about fifty. feet from the. 


perpendicular base, and under this areh, the hardy traveller. 


sometimes ventures, stunned as if all the guns.fired at, the 
battle of Trafalgar were discharged at the same timu, The 
fall on the American side, to the left of Goat Island, is 
comparatively perpendicular, ‘somewhat in 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


‘ horse-shoe fall’ isthe greater of the two falls of 
the river Niagara, and.is.on the British orCanadian side. 
of it. It is‘seen advantageously from both points of view;. 
the one from Goat Island, & small piece of cultivated land,. 
which separates the two falls, and the other from the, Table. 
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ho Niagara. 


what it loses in width, being only three hundred yards 
across but one hundred and sixty-four feet high. Here 
is therefore a body of water, in short a huge river of half 
a mile in width, precipitating itself ito a channel or 
stream which is discharged in the Lake Ontario. But the 
greater or horse-shoe fall is theymore tremendous object, 
in the description of which travellers seem to exhaust all 
their powers of comparison and expression. | 

‘‘ [know of no description, however” says Mr. Dibdin, in 
his ‘Library Companion’ “which exceeds for liveliness, 
spirit, and propriety of coloring, that which was furnished 
me by a female friend. “I wish I could convey to you” 
she writes “‘a slight idea of this magnificent scene which 
no description that I have read, nor view which I have seen, 
comes up to, even slightly. Never can I forget the deep 
solemn tide of the fall, clear as crystal, green as chrysolite, 
broken with white feathery foam sweeping through its 
channel of rocks with a sullen dignity of sound and motion, 
far beyond anything I could ever have conceived. <A sight 
of the rapids themselves, was worth all the fatigues of our 
journey. They come dashing along from above in frightful 
confusion to the brink of the precipice, where they are 
absorbed in a deep slow solemn tide, which disguises its 
rapidity by the dignity of its sound and motion. Then 
again, this most wonderful fall of transparent water is 


‘feathered with broken foam which flies off like jets of snow- 


white water discharged from the conch of a triton, sparkling 
in the sun with a brilliance beyond description, and 
magically harmonising with the prismatic colors from the 
rising spray below. Here I saw what I had never seen before, 
and could never have dreamt to see, the rainbow above, 


reflected in the water below, and united in a perfect circle. 
We stood entranced !’” 
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Impulse and Decision. 


IMPULSE AND DECISION, 


AnTuuR GWYNNE was a lively energetic lad of versatile 
ability. His companions deemed him “an universal genius,” 
but his preceptors, and elder friends, watched with some anxiety 
lest he should fritter away the talents which God had given 
him, by attempting too many things to be thoroughly successful 
in any. Even in his school-boy days, his very quickness of 
apprehension and manual dexterity were perpetual snares; 
tempting him to put off preparation for recitation till the last 
moment; or to trust to a sudden impulse of ingenuity to ac 
complish undertakings which merited patient thought, and 
careful execution. 

Kindly dispositions and agreeable manners endeared him to 
his companions, and when the class was summoned, to save 
him from disgrace, one would seek his dictionary, another his 
penknife or ruler, and by extraordinary effort, and a few 
“fortunate hits” on his own part, or the accidental delay of 
his tutor, he would pass muster, and rejoice that “he always 
managed without wearisome plodding” at his studies. He 
forgot, meanwhile, how much more valuable knowledge he 
might have acquired, had he added a modicum of this same plod 
ding perseverance to his unquestionable capacity for learning. 

So in his amusements, while pointing triumphantly to the 
many clever contrivances which distinguished his little machines, 
he chose to overlook those which lay about unfinished, because 
the “fit of invention had gone off;” or because he was dis- 
couraged by the length of time requisite to complete them. 

On leaving school the same tendency was the perpetual bane 
of his good qualities. He was easily beguiled into needless 
expenses, or waste of time, by yielding to the impulse of the 
moment. “Never fear, mother dear! I was never too late for 
the train yet!” he would reply to her urgent entreaties, that 
he would betimes make the needful arrangements for a distant 
journey ; but oftentimes he only reached the terminus at the 
latest instant, by incurring double charges in feeing the drivers 
of cabs or flies, to exert their utmost speed; and moreover, he 
not unseldom left behind his most important documents or 


apparatus, 
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“ Yos, that is the style of dress for a gentleman, make me a 
suit of it!” said Arthur to the tailor. “I hate indecision even 
in trifles,” he added, glancing significantly at his brother Ernest, 
who was making some calculations upon the back of a note, 
But when pay-time came, Arthur could not help secretly wish- 
ing he had been a little less prompt in his decisions, for Ernest's 
sober calculations had saved him some pounds in the course of 
the year, though his appearance was not a whit less gentlemanly 
than his own. 

Upright and undesigning himself, poor Arthur was often the 
dupe of his associates! “I can see at a glance, that Mr. White, 
or Mr. Black, is just the friend for me!’ and warm enough 
their intimacy would be, till the progress of time revealed some 
glaring defect, or an impulse of prudential reserve would cool 
the flame, and distance an acquaintance whose regard might 
have otherwise ripened into valuable friendship. 

Ere entering upon the personal responsibilities of a business 
career, Arthur Gwynne had the misfortune to lose his father, 
and in this calamity lost the only friend whose authority could 
have restrained, while his wisdom guided, his son’s mercantile 
transactions. Charmed with novelty, he eagerly embarked in 
manufacturing schemes which needed larger capital and more 
experience than he possessed ; and when all was lost, his spirits 
sunk proportionably below an ordinary ebb tide. 

“T will sell my business, and shall then be at liberty for 
anything that may turn up!” And so he did, at a ruinous 
sacrifice! One hasty resolution after another was then con- 
tinually adopted, and as hastily abandoned when each seemed 
fruitless after a brief trial. 

Yet all this time our hero deemed himself a person with 
remarkable decision of character; forgetting that the most 
indispensable elements of this desirable trait, are a careful 
weighing of probabilities; a patient perseverance in continuous 
effort ; a due appreciation of small successes ; punctual diligence 
in the allotted duties of each moment and every moment; 
cautious husbandry of strength and energy, that none may be 
wasted to no purpose. 

Young people are delighted by the vigorous proceedings of 
great characters, but they do not always examine, into the 
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source of the conduct they would fain imitate. Dazzled by the 
splendid discoveries of Columbus, they have not traced the 
tedious collection of facts and arguments which raised his 
expectations. Absorbed in admiration at the lucid demonstra- 
tions of Galileo, Sir Isaae Newton, Humphrey Davy, or Cuvier, 
they forget the Jong years of toilsome reasoning which revealed 
the marvels they announced to a wondering world. Enthusiastic 
at the bravery and tact of celebrated conquerors, they omit the 
study of their early struggles to ensure the knowledge and 
experience requisite for their success. They are too apt to 
attriyute to good fortune, what is really due to prudent prepar- 
ation. Such was Arthur Gwynne’s mistake,—“ The foolishness 
of man perverteth his way, and then his heart fretteth against 
the Lord.” “Unstable as water thou shalt not excel,” is the 
penalty of all who substitute occasional impulse of action for 
decision of character. 

Nor can it be wondered at, that Arthur Gwynne’s religious 
course should exhibit corresponding vacillations. Religion 
changes the heart and purifies the conduct, but does not 
obliterate mental or moral peculiarities. When, therefore, our 
young friend first understood his own condition in the sight of 
God, and from the depths of heartfelt contrition, learned the 
precious truth of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, his joy was 
unbounded, and he longed to communicate the same glorious , 
tidings to all. Hence he began seriously to think of entering 
the Christian ministry, and enrolling himself among the mis- 
sionary band; but, ere preliminaries could be arranged, his 
fervid zeal abated, and the thought presented itself, that Chris- 
tian effort in other departments need not be incompatible with 
business. An undeniable truth certainly, of which we have 
ample proof in the eminent usefulness of Wilberforce, Fowell 
Buxton, Thornton, Hardcastle, and other worthies, whose praise 
is in all the churches ; but who, however, evinced one qualifica- 
tion which Arthur overlooked—that steady perseverance which 
his impatience never could command. 

At the Sabbath school he was a zealous teacher for some 
months. Nay, he seemed to outstrip his companions, and was 
ever attempting new schemes—a youthful apprentice class; @ 
young men’s association, &c.;—all good in themselves, but 
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needing the incessant “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” prescribed in Holy Writ. But 
the results of his plans did not equal his ardent anticipations of 
immediate fruit. Like a child over his first garden, he tried 
too many experiments—was perpetually disturbing the seeds 
to see if they had taken root, or how they grew; and thus 
frustrated his most cherished projects of Christian philanthropy. 

Of course his views upon religious doctrines, as well as 
scientific truth, were continually changing ; nor had he sufficient 
discretion to keep silence while his opinions were immature, 
Abhorring the thought of indecision upon anything, his crude 
notions were all proclaimed to any who would listen to him, 
and passing sometimes suddenly from one: extreme to another, 
he occasionally incurred the imputation of double dealing, or 
untruthfulness. 

Great minds of decided tone are slow in coming to conclusions, 
however promptly they may act when their opinions are formed. 
The most profound scientific scholars hesitate not to confess a 
quiescent position, while investigations aré tediously progress- 
ing ; and the most enlightened student of Scripture, sees the 
greatest reason for apprehending that he has not yet attained 
to the discovery of all truth. 

We need not prolong the recital of a career replete with hard 
lessons of dear-bought experience, ere this fitfulness of impulse 
grew into real decision of character: nor need we rehearse the 
numberless occasions, when Arthur Gwynne exclaimed, “ Could 
I bot recal that passage of my life, how differently should I 
now act! How often I fancied obstinacy was firmness, and 
rashly pursued my own course, or doggedly upheld my own 
opinion, because I was sure I was right: when, alas! I could 
render no sensible reason for either words or actions. I blamed 
my fellow-creatures when an imprudent measure brought its 
own punishment of declining business, as if all the world should 
give me credit for the purest motives, when it is too frequently 
deceived to be over credulous, My own family could never 
depend upon my counsels, for I was cither too absorbed about 
other matters, to listen fully to their perplexities; or with a 
high hand I asserted my authority as master in my own house, 
so that I was alternately, cither a cipher, or a tyrant!” 
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We would earnestly recommend our youthful friends, to 
peruse Foster’s admirable essay upon “ Decision of Character.” 
In terse and elegant language, its elements are dissected; its 
attractions exhibited; and its dangers and temptations pointed 
out, for there are dangers and temptations too, thickly besetting 
the very path which seems to lie above the ordinary perils of 
humanity. 

If a decided character possess the desirable power of refusing 
to consent, when sinners entice, he may be disposed to lay 
aside the tender-heartedness and compassion which so eminently 
characterized our Lord and Saviour, in his demeanour towards 
them that were “ignorant and out of the way.” Enabled himself 
to hold on honorably in that path which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day; there is danger lest he be tempted to 
rebuke or despise the infirmity of those who are young or weak 
in the faith. 

That occasional energy, which shows itself in impetuous 
impulse only, is a defect, however, which admits of cure; nor 
need we await any fortuitous circumstance to originate the 
change. Calm, determined, persevering effort, will effect much, 
independently of religious motives; but the Christian youth 
will gladly bring his infirmity of impulse to the throne of 
heavenly grace, and there supplicate for the help promised in 
every time of need. The apostle Peter was one of these un- 
certain agents, possessing a strong will, which was manifested, 
though bgt occasionally, just in the very same manner as it is 
in the present day, among crowds of ardent people; but it was 
of little worth, because of its transient character, or its ill- 
judged direction: and painful were the lessons which induced 
him to overcome his infirmity, and eventually to rise to the 
dignified decided character of his latter life. 

“Patient continuance in well-doing,” is the inspired deserip- 
tion of decision of character; and it is touching to trace, in 
Peter's epistles, the constant recollection of his own failures in 
this respect. “Meddle not with them that are given to 
change ;” “ Judge nothing before the time ;” Be swift to hear, 
slow to speak ;” “ Meditate on these things ;” “ Be cireumspect;” 
(looking all around, as the word imports), are precepts all well 
calculated to assist the feeble or imperfect character, to be 
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strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. Conversion 
is an individual thing; if once roused to perceive the wrath that 
awaits the guilty sinner, each must flee with prompt decision 
for himself, to that Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world; nor need any hesitate as to the consequences, 
for even in the present world, “ when a man’s ways please the 
Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 


E. W. P. 


THE WONDERFUL BOOK.* 


I dreamt I was in a strange old room: long it was, with long 
rows of books placed against the walls. A fine old man, with 
bright eyes and learned looks, was with me, talking about the 
books. “Sir,” he said,“ Iam an old philosopher. This is my 
house in the city of Rome, and all these books are mine. 

“ Look, sir, at my books! they are very precious books. 
This one was written by the great philosopher of Greece, called 
Aristotle. Here isa work on Philosophy, written by his teacher,. 

! Pilato. Here is a book of Biography, written by the learned 
' | Plutarch. This wonderful book of History was written by the 


great Greek Thucydides ; and here, sir, on this lower shelf, are 

the splendid books of poetry by Homer, Horace, and Virgil. 

) “ Oh, this is a rare and wonderful collection! Ihave, here in 

this corner, a row of books which are worth thirty thousand”—— 
‘But, just pardon me for interrupting you,” I said. “Ihave 

a book in my pocket which is worth more than that row, or all 


ig the books in your long room put together.” ¢ 
| | 
{ “I have been looking for a copy of it on your shelves and do id 

not see it.” 


ey But, you cannot mean that it is worth more than ali my 
books.” 


Yes. In the first place, it is older than any of them. It has 
history from the very beginning of the world. It has philosophy — 
much more wonderful than yours. It has beautiful biography, 


finer than Plutarch’s; and as for poetry, it has poetry about 
greater heroes than Homer ever saw or heard of,” 


* om “The Family Sunday Book,”—an agreeable and profitable companion 
to Yieasant Pages.” 
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The Wonderful Book. 


“Pray, sir, who wrote it?” é 

“Some one who lived before any of these men, for He made 
them all.” 

“Then, sir, He must be a God! Did Apollo write it?” 

‘No, a greater god than Apollo!” 

“Not the great father 

“Oh no, some one far, far greater. He could not have stooped 
so low as to make such a god as Jupiter; he made the beings 
who made Jupiter. He who made my book is ‘the God—the 
great, eternal, invisible 1 AM.’” 

How strange! Ihave never heard of that God, nor of his book. 
What is it called ?” 

“Tt is called‘ Zhe Book.’” 

‘“ How wonderful a book it must be. Please let meseeit. You 
must sell it to me;” and he stretched forth his hands eagerly. 

“Thank you, I cannot spare it. I am going to teach it to my 
children.” 

“What!” said he, trembling, “you are not going to give it to 
children—a book from a God is too good for children ; they must 
be very happy children! Pray, which century do you live in?” 

“Tn the nineteenth century—we are cxactly in the middle of 
it.” 

“Ah, you are too far off for me. Would that I could only get 
into the nineteenth century, and be achild, and listen! But, sir, 
I must look at that book. I’ll buy it—you shall have all my 
library for it.” | 7 

“No, I cannot spare it. I want it myself—for my children ; 
besides you cannot exchange.” 

“But, sir, 1 must, and will see it, for I ama philosopher,” 
and with that he tried to take it from me, but I ran, and just as 
I thought he would have caught me, and I should haye lost it 
for ever, I awoke and found it under my pillow—and here it is, 
dear children, here is the book for you, with the history of things 
which “ prophets and kings desired to see, and have not seen; 
and to hear, and have not heard.” 

W. Papa, what a curious dream! Please let us see “ the 
book.” 

P. This is it. 

W. Why,-it is our old Bible! 
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THE PANACEA FOR EVIL. 


“Tus is a strange title,” I fancy some of my readers will 
exclaim, “ What can it mean ?” 

The following little ‘tle will explain it, and perhaps furnish 
a reply to a question frequently asked, but seldom answered in 
the right way. 

But what is the Panacea? 

An universal medicine—a cure for every wound, a balm for 
every weary, anxious, sorrowing spirit; in fact, it is a remedy, 
if properly applied, that never fails, and capable of completely 
changing the moral condition of a nation. My tale will prove it. 

A few years ago the sorrows of Ireland were even more than 
usually increased, by the misguided peasantry being led on by 
the artifices and persuasions of a few wicked spirits among them, 
to commit acts of violence that produced terror and dismay 
amongst the more peaceable inhabitants of the land. The per- 
sons and property of none were safe, and the terrible White- 
boy Oath was administered to many a young and ardent spirit, 
who, had he been rightly trained, would have been an ornament 
to his country, and a blessing to society. But, alas! ignorance 
rocked his cradle, and superstition held him in her grasp; the 
duties he owed to all around him were unheeded, and, perhaps, 
unknown, for next to the affection he felt for his immediate 
relatives, the only person who claimed and received his homage 
was the priest. Yes, with his earliest years, the Whiteboy had 
been taught to ask this man’s blessing, to confess to him the 
hidden secrets of his heart, to believe that he could pardon sins 
of a ermmson dye, and to be satisfied that the performance of 
enjoined penances could ensure his eternal salvation. Thus all 
being well for the future, his chief anxiety was for the pre- 
sent; poverty and want were his constant attendants, and 
cherishing the vague idea that he was in reality the lord of the 
soil, he looked upon his more wealthy neighbours, especially if 
they were of Engish extraction, as robbers—those who had 
deprived lim of his birthright and happiness. 

Oh! how many were thus deluded on to ruin! how many 
bitter sorrows and empty hearths have the Whiteboys caused! 
But we must leave the misguided fraternity to themselves: the 
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strong arm of the law now keeps them under, but that is all— 
the spirit haunts them still, the same restless, turbulent, vin- 
dictive spirit, and for the quelling of this there is aremedy, and 
only one. | 

Dennis Mahony was a Whiteboy—brought up in ignorance, 
his youthful heart had nothing whereon to rest, or any encou- 
ragement to follow the path of right. The soul-stupifying 
delusions of Popery prevented his ever looking into himself ; he 
committed the keeping of his conscience to his priest, and 
thought all was well. But Dennis could not thus live and 
dream away existence; there was that within that demanded 
excitement and variety: he scorned to dose hour after hour in 
listless stupidity, and his busy thoughts would form all kinds of 


plans when, in appearance, he was half asleep. The quickness 


of apprehension so peculiar to the sons of Ireland, soon led some 
of the turbulent spirits of the day to fix upon Dennis as qne of 
themselvés. By degrees they made his acquaintance, distilled 
the poison of their fancied grievances into his mind, and by a 
slow, yet sure process, bound him to their cause—the cause, as 
they miscalled it, of hberty and freedom. 

When once the die was cast, Dennis was their own, ready to 
proceed to any lengths, and prepared to carry out any scheme, 
however wild and enthusiastic, which had for its object the ex- 
termination of the hated Saxons, whom his seducers had taught 
him to regard as conquerors and intruders upon the land of his 
fathers. But a subordinate situation was not consistent with 
the aspiring mind of Dennis; he conceived he was born to com- 
mand, not to obey, and after the performance of a few daring 
acts of violence and lawless outrage, he was rewarded with the 
long-coveted distinction of being declared captain of the band. 
For some time he maintained his terrible ground, and eluded 
the vigilance of all the Government emissaries ; strangely he 
escaped pursuit, and his superstitious followers were ready to 
declare he wore a charmed life. But after a time affairs took 
another turn: the haunts of the Whiteboys were at length dis- 
covered, and Dennis was taken and committed to prison. 

There, in solitude, his gloomy spirit dwelt upon the past; at 
first, like a chained lion he surveyed his narrow cell, and 
contrasted it with the fastnesses of his native hills ; he paced that 
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little room and found it far too limited for his aspiring mind; 
he felt the force of his confinement in all its horrors, and threw 
himself on his pallet-bed in the agony of despair. The governor 
of the gaol was a good and kind man; he was one who valued 
his Bible and endeavored to make it the guide of his life, and 
the rule of his conduct. His officers, too, were men of superior 
minds to the generality of persons in their situation, and the 
spirit that pervaded the heads of the establishment was observ- 
able amongst the subordinates. The governor was anxious 
about Dennis; notwithstanding his rough exterior, there was 4 
something in him that excited more than attention—it was 
interest. He entered into conversation with him, and by 
degrees won his confidence; he saw the sad vacuum in his 
mind and longed to remove it. Finding he could read a little, 
he lent himeasy but interesting books; he helped him,—he would 
tell him a part of the tale, then leave him to puzzle out the 
rest; till by degrees, he was able to amuse himself and under- 
stand his subject. 

And now whut a field was open to the ardent mind of this 
poor Irishmar! He read one tract after another with increas- 
ing pleasure, and looked forward to the visits of the turnkey 
with earnest desire. One day he brought a Bible in his hand; 
Dennis had never seen one ;—** What book is that 2” said he. 


“ Hush!” said the jailor, “’tis the forbidden one.” 
i “What?” said Dennis. 
f “The Bible,” replied the jailor. 
ii i “ Did you ever read it?” said Dennis. | 
“ Often and often,” said the other. 


“Ts there any harm in it 2” 


* None that I could ever find out,” replied the jailor; “on the ; 
contrary, it has made me, I hope, a wiser, and certainly a 


ts happier man. Suppose you look through it.” 
r : “ But what will I do at confession 2” said poor Dennis, “the 


priest will give me a terrible penance.” 

“Never mind,” said the jailor, “ it will interest you more than 
any book you have ever read, and the more you read, the more 
you will want to read;—my master has sent it you.” With 
these words he left the Bible on the table, and quitted the cell. 

Poor Dennis had heard of the Bible, but know ing that it was 
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the Protestant book, and ferbidden by pope and priest, he never 
even ventured to look at one. “Tis true the heads of the 
Romish Church say, they do not exclude the Bible; but facts 
tell a different tale, and virtually they certainly do, for they 
will not allow their people to read it in the language they 
can understand. When our Irishman therefore opened the 
pages of the volume before him, with what astonishment he 
beheld it written in his once beloved native tongue. The very 
sight of the words appeared to sink within his heart; he felt in 
n kind of delirium of pleasure; and as he turned from one 
chapter to another, reading first a bit here, and then a bit there, 
he found he possessed a treasure that would completely destroy 
the irksomeness of his confinement. At length, having satisfied 
his curiosity, he determined upon beginning the first chapter of 
Genesis, and for a time adhered to his plan; but after he had 
finished that, he turned to the gospels and made himself 
acquainted with their precious contents. To his astonishment 
he discovered no mention made of praying to the Virgin, or 
confession to the priest, or penance, or purgutory, or distinctions 
made between great and little sins—not a word about transub- 
stantiation; and though he looked through the volume from 
one end to the other, he could not find the Pope, even so much 
as named. All this perplexed him greatly, so he determined 
the first time the governor came to him, to ask him about it. 
This was what he had waited and wished for. Purposely he 
had left Dennis to himself, that he might make his own obser- 
vations upon the wonderful truths for the first time laid before 
him, and when he saw the real earnestness with which he 
desired to be taught, with deep gratitude and joy he commenced 
his task. Many a visit did this good man pay to that White- 
boy’s cell, and when at length the period of his imprisonment 
expired, the ignorant miserable Roman Catholic was transformed 
into the happy enlightened Bible Christian, full of gratitude to 
the governor and friends he had found, and rich in the posses 
sion of his now highly prized and valued Bible. 

Oh! with what different feelings did Dennis Mahony now 
go forth—no longer a rebel and a Whiteboy; for he had learnt 
that the followers of Jesus are ever careful to be subject to the 
higher powers, and that his temporal duty and allegiance were 
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to be given to his queen and country. No longer was he @ 
Romanist, for he learnt from the pages of Inspiration that Christ, 
not the Church, was his Saviour; that Christ, not the Virgin, or 
the saints, was his advocate with the Father; that the righteous- 
ness of Jesus, and not his own, was to be wrought for him, and 
which he was freely invited to put on, as being ready prepared 
and fitted for him—that his sins were pardoned, not because he 
had paid for it, but because his Lord had died; died that he 
might live and become his own purchased one. Yes, all this 
Dennis now believed and deeply felt, and it was with a heart 


light and unfettered that he bent his steps to his home in the 


Wicklow Mountains. 

Calling to mind his former state, and the character of his 
wife and neighbours, he pondered upon the best and wisest 
course for him to pursue. Past experience of his own corrup- 
tions led him to pity and excuse those of others, and while he 


was ready to confess Jesus Christ as his Saviour and his God, 


he determined to imitate him in his love and gentleness to those 
who opposed him, and in his affectionate entreaties to induce 
them to learn the way of life. The return of the former 
Whiteboy was hailed with joy; the turbulent spirits were 
subdued but not destroyed; and to his grief and sorrow he 
found his comrades as wild, and reckless, and daring as ever. 
He spoke to them gently; he showed them the folly and sin- 
fulness of their conduct, and they imputed it to fear, to a heart 
broken with confinement; his wife too, urged them on, and for 
many an hour after his return home, poor Dennis had to bear 
the taunt and jest of the outlaw and the rebel. But patiently 
he endured all; he would steal away to pray for his people and 
himself; he would take out his Bible in those deep glens, and 
unseen by human eye, meditate upon the precious truths re- 
vealed by divine love to guilty man. 

He thought, at length, that he was losing time ; “ Why keep 
this treasure to himself?” he asked, “ why not at least impart 
it to his wife?” He was aware she was under the hard 
thraldom of the priest, that she prided herself upon her con- 
fessions, her penances, her outward services ; but still he thought 
she loved him ; his heart beat for her more ardently than it had 
ever done ; she had been very pretty, and once he thought he 
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had borne away the pride of the village wherein she dwelt, 
but alas! she proved a bad helpmate, slovenly and vain, 
bigotted and superstitious; and he found that beauty was no 
real substitute for other qualities, and that he had made a great 
mistake. They had several children, but she never troubled 
herself to correct or teach them, and thus the miserable home, 
the poverty, filth and wretchedness that surrounded him, were 
one active cause of his becoming a willing Whiteboy. But now 
that he saw all things in a different light, he thought upon his 
wife and children with intense anxiety; Cathleen was nof 
improved ; the cabin was as miserable, and the young ones as 
ragged as formerly. And when poor Dennis would often try to 
give some order and regularity to the comfortless abode, she 
would taunt him with the fine notions he had learnt in prison. 

“Yes Cathleen,” he said, “I did get fine notions in prison 
sure enough; notions which have made a man of me, and a 
happy man too.” She looked at him with curiosity,—* Shall I 
tell you more ?” he added, regarding her with deep affection. 

“ Dennis,” she said, “ you frighten me. What do you mean?” 

“That I have learnt to read in this book ;” he said, taking 
his Bible from his pocket, “and have found a cure for all my 
diseases, a remedy for all my complaints, a cordial for my spirits, 
an encourager when I do right, a reprover when I am wrong.” 

“What book is it?” she interrupted him, “not the—the— 
book—Father Murphy said we should never read—the Bible ?” 
He was silent. “Is it the Bible, Dennis?” 

“It is, Cathleen,” he replied, “it is the Bible—God’s own 
blessed book, the best gift he ever bestowed on man.” 

“And you, Dennis,” she cried, with flashing eye, “ you, the 
noted Whiteboy, turned heretic! Oh! that I have lived to see 
this day!” And then, as if possessed by the spirit of a demon, 
she gave vent to all the violence that her naturally hasty tem- 
per impelled by bigotry could display. The scene was fearful; 
the children fied away, the neighbours came to the cabin: all 
joined the infuriated wife, and for a time the life of Dennis 
appeared in jeopardy. But he who set apart Saul of Tarsus, 
and preserved him from his murderers, watched over this his 
chosen one. He had a great and a gracious work for him to 
perform, he shielded his head in the hour of danger, and put 
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words in his mouth, such as the superstitious throng could 
| neither gainsay or resist. 
; But in the midst of the uproar his Bible, his precious book, 
ah fell on the ground, his wife saw it; and before he could stoop to 
recover it, she, had snatched it up, ran with it out of the cabin, 
and threw it into a fire that was burning bright in another 
dwelling. A yell of delight accompanied this feat, and when 
Dennis, roused by the noise, ascertained the cause, then indeed 
the tears flowed down his manly cheeks, and standing aloof 
from the crowd who were intoxicated with joy, he cried out in 
the words of his Redeemer, “ Father, forgive them, for they 


know not what they do‘” 
(To be concluded next Month.) 


ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 


‘Continued from page 30.' 


II. 


Anna's refle eons on revi wing her profession of religion —further extracts 
from her journal—her brother and sister Savah leave her for England 
— letter to her sister Sarah—Anna’s efforts blessed to the conversion of 

Sarah, 

The ensuing extracts from Anna’s Journal show that was 
anxious to adorn her public profession. 

Sept. 5, 1824.—Six months from to-day I sat down at the 
Lord's table for the first time, my mother and brother with me. ' 
Oh, who can tell what a month or a weck shall bring to pass. E 
Now she is an inhabitant of heaven surrounding the throne, | 
and holding high and holy communion with God her Saviour, 
without a veil between; and between him and me the mighty 
ecean rolls; and who can tell that we shall ever see one another’s 
faces again? It behoves me to ask myself on this day what 
improvement I have made of all these afflictions ;—how I have 
glorified God, and promoted his cause in the world—how I i 
have kept the solemn vows which six months ago I made to be 
the Lord's. 

March 4, 1825.—Preparatory lecture. Mr. G, preached. 

This anniversary recalls to my mind a thousand varied emo- 
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tions; when I take a retrospect of the past year, and remember 
how I have departed from my solemn engagements, shame and 
confusion of face overwhelm me. Subject.—Zhe duty of prayer. 
Oh who could but feel guilty when thus solemnly arraigned 
before the heart-searching and rein-trying God. 

March 6, 1825.—Mr. G’s, sermon from Rev. iii. 11. “T 
would thou wert either cold or hot.” The marks of lukewarm- 
ness are—neglect of secret devotion, falling into errors, being 
displeased with the ardour of others, punctilious regard to 
externals, or entire indifference to them, neglecting to converse 
about religion. The ordinance was administered, and three 
came forward and made a public profession of their faith in 
Christ. And could any one behold with indifference that 
wonderful display of love which was stronger than death; 
which could tamely submit to injuries and to insults, the most 
abusive ever offered to man? O Supreme Power above, rouse 
my soul from such a state of torpor, make me a valiant soldier 
of the cross; never permit me to disgrace the banner under 
which I am enlisted! I think I can say, I find my duties more 
interesting, and that I experience more Christian delight than 
ever, in following whither my Saviour would lead me. But 
why are not my convictions of duty more strongly impressed 
on my mind? Why do I need so often to recall the arguments 
which determine me to live to myself no longer? Oh thatTI 
could always be in that frame of mind which a near converse 
with God creates. But how often does my mourning soul 
exclaim, “I go forward, but cannot find Him, backwards, but 
perceive Him not!” Lord, come and make me entirely thine— 
receive the renewed dedication of myself, and all to Thee— 
mould me in thy glorious image, and enable me to be useful to 
poor perishing men! 

This constant panting of her soul after God, so beautifully 
expressed in the above extract, was eminently satisfied. All 
who knew her, testify that her walk and conversation were 
always in conformity to the Gospel; it was evident to all that 
the life which she lived, she lived by “the faith of the Son of God.” 
According to his usual plan of procedure, God produced this 
result by bringing her into the furnace of affliction. It is thus 
our gracious Father deals with those whom he loves. “ Every 
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branch that beareth fruit he purgeth it, that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” 


These inward trials | employ 
From self and pride to set thee free, 
And break thy schemes of earthly Joy, 
That thou may’st seek thy all in me.” 

Scarcely had Anna recovered from the shock of her recent 
bereavement, when another severe trial came’ upon her. Ex- 
periencing all that loneliness which the orphan heart alone can 
conceive, her affections were in consequence the more closely 
entwined round those precious treasures left to her care. On 
this tender point, the affliction was laid. It was evident that 
the education of the whole family was too much for her young 
and delicate frame, and in order to lighten her labors and 
anxicties, it was judged proper to send her brother and youngest 
sister Sarah to England, to be educated among their relatives 
there. But oh, what a parting was this! How could such 
hearts be severed! They were bound to each other, they were 
one in affection; so lately separated from their mother, were 
they now to be divided from one another ? 

The hearts of those who were to go to a home among 
strangers, were almost broken. The smiling cye of their 
mother so lately closed in death, her gentle voice so lately 
hushed in the temb—was dear Anna’s loving eye also to be 


withdrawn; were they to hear her voice no more? Poor 


Sarah, her sister, whose heart seejned bound up in her’s, could 
not understand why Anna should allow them to go, and almost 
suspected that she was unkind? What a trial to the suscep 
tible elder sister! But her trust was in the orphan’s God, the 
Father of the fatherless: she strove to assume an air of cheer- 
fulness for the sake of her sister, but the struggle was severe. 
The parting at last took place, and soon the ocean separated these 
loving hearts. 


The following is a touching letter which Anna wrote for her 
sister to read when on the mighty deep:— 
Boston, June 7, 1825. 
Very dear sister Sarah,—Our separation for the first time for 
so long a space must of course create sensations of a peculiar kind. 
Melancholy, indeed, were they at first te me—almost verging on 
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despondency ; but I am glad to be able to say I have succeeded 
in calming those feelings which would have proved so inimical 
to our happiness; and not a little credit is due to yourself also 
for striving so hard against the natural flow of your feelings. 
But although, my dearest sister, I do not trust myself to speak 
much on the subject, yet I can tell you now how deeply I 
feel upon it, and how the thought of it at times almost 
overwhelms me. Were it not that the way is perfectly clear, 
and that everything seems to have been wisely appointed rela- 
tive to your removal, I never could think of it. God has in 
infinite mercy, made the path of duty so plain, that we cannot 
mistake : ‘tis as if a voice from Heaven had said “ This is the 
way, walk ye in tt.” 

This letter, my dearest sister, I intend as a parting memorial, 
and if at any time you should ever feel disposed to question the 
sincerity of my love, or strength of my affection, recur to this: 
if at any time you should wish to have a criterion to fidge 
of your sister’s principles, return to this. 

The circumstance of your being an orphan, bereaved of those 
two beings whose sole charge it was to watch and guard you 
and your sisters, renders our separation on some accounts 
doubly painful, and on others again, it takes off more than 
half the bitterness, for you are going among those who will act 
a mother’s part towards you as much as possible. They will 
from this time be your guardians. Of course as such they 
demand all that love and obedience which you can give, es- 
pecially when you consider this circumstance,—that your dearest 
father and mother were the only two beings who ever possessed 
any right over you. When your dearest father died, he in- 
vested all his right solely in our mother, and when she also took 
her flight to the realms of glory, she deposited her right with 
your grandfather, uncles J. and B. Therefore, setting aside the 
claims of age, relationship, uniform kindness and affection, they 
have a right over your every action; and may God in infinite 
mercy grant that we may never so far forget the precepts of his 
word, as to withhold for one moment that respect, attention, 
and affection, which are amply due to them. | 

You will probably live with aunt B., who may well be 
termed one of the excellent of the earth, and in her and your 
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aunt J., equally excellent, you will find kind and sympathizing 
friends, and such as will always be ready to lead you into nght 
ways. Follow their admonitions and counsels, and you may 
hope at last to partake of their excellences. 

And need I now, my dear sister, remind you of the last 
night our dearest mother ever lived! The conversation is, of 


course fresh in your mind; the earnestness w ith which she 


entreated you to flee from the wrath to come, and accept an 
offered Saviour before it was for ever too late. “ Oh,” exclaimed 
she, “my dear child, attend to it the first thing, let it be the very 
first thing that shall claim your attention, when I am numbered 
with the dead!” Have you, my dear sister, complied with this 
request? Did not the knell of death on the next morning 
reiterate the summons to be up and doing, because the time 
was short? And need I add my feeble entreaties to these loud 
and solemn calls? Once has the Lord called, yea teovce, but 
Oh, may he never have cause to say, “ yet has my voice been 
disregarded.” Depend upon it you will never be truly happy; 
until you devote yourself to the Lord, body and soul. Have 
you not the experience of all the unnumbered millions of 
Adam ’s race. who now lie mouldering in the dust, to this same 
point. Could this vast cougregation of the dead rise and speak, 
they would with united voices exclaim “ Arise, arise, and flee 
for your lives to the ark of safety, before the storm of God's 
wrath overtake you, and it be too. late for ever and ever!” 
Your own judgment must point out the folly of procrastination 
in this all-important subject, for one day longer and it may for 
ever be too late! You may be suddenly called before your 
Maker, you may be deprived of reason, and in all probability; 
if you delay much longer, you will be deprived of an inclination 
to attend to these things. 

Perhaps’ may as well mention here as anywhere, that the 
book which grandpapa has given you, and in which he has 
written with his own hand, trembling with age, is given with 
the hope, that for his sake you would read it with attention 
and prayer and that you might read with so much interest, 
as to lead your mind to Christ and him crucified. 

a ae fare you well! May the best of 
er attend you; should we never meet 
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again, may it be our unspeakable privilege to meet around the 
throne of God and the Lamb! 

In your aunt Charlotte, you will always find a warm and 
true friend; consult her on any occasion you may need. She 
knew so well mamma’s feelings and plans, that you are most 
likely thus to learn her wishes. Hoping soon to see you 
face to face, and enjoy our society more on account of a tem- 
porary separation, I am, &c. &e. ANNA. 


The hope expressed in the last sentence was never realized. 
What was thought to be only a temporary separation, proved a 
final one. They never saw each other's faces again. For a 
time, the Atlantic interposed between them, but soon they were 
separated by a deeper gulf,—the waters of Jordan. A few years 
and the elder sister passed to glory, while the other still lives 
in the hope of a joyful reunion on that shore, where friends 
in Christ once met, shall part no more. } 

Though deeply grievous at the time, this separation in its 
results was greatly profitable to both; it led the one to place 
her affections more upon things above ; it weaned her from the 
world; it made her seek consolation in Him from whose 
presence no ocean can divide, who is with the Christian always 
even unto the end of the world. At the same time it made Anna 
still more anxious for her sister’s salvation, still more earnest in 
her appeals on this all-important subject. While it prepared 
the mind of Sarah to receive those advices, and to attend to 
those appeals which every letter from her sister contained: 
these formed and elevated her mind, and resulted im her con- 
version. In the sequel some of these letters will be found. 
May they be as useful and as blest to all who peruse them as 
they have proved to Sarah B. 


“THE POWER OF THE KEYS.” 


What is the eract idea, contained in this highly figurative 
statement ? “I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven. ” 

It is not said, first, that I will give thee “the keys” which I 
will give to no other apostle. It may be true or false that 
Peter was invested with an authority which the other apostles 
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had not. These words are entirely mute on that subject. They 
say nothing concerning the other apostles. 

Nor, secondly, is it here said, I will give thee keys, which 
will place thee in authority over the other apostles. Christ 
may have made Peter the “ primate of the apostolic college ”— 
as Horsely has it—or not, for anything that is here stated om 
the subject. The words say nothing about authority over men, 

Nor, thirdly, is it here said, I will give thee keys, which thou 
shalt transmit to thy successors, who in all future times shall 
have power to open and shut paradise as theyeplease. This 
may be a sublime truth or a huge falsehood. This passage says 
nothing about succession. 

Nor, fourthly, is it here said, I will give thee keys, which 
belong to the apostolic character and age—a power that is 
special, local, and temporary. This again may be true or false. 
The words predicate nothing about classes or places. I deny 
that any of these notions are contained in, or sanctioned by 
these words of Christ. 

What then is the exact idea? Let us understand the figures. 
The word “keys” is expressive of authority. When the Jews 
authorized any man to become a teacher of the law, they put 
into his hand the key of the closet in the temple, where the 
sacred books were kept, thus intimating that they had 
entrusted him with power to explain the Scriptures. The 
phrase “kingdom of heaven” was an expression which Jesus 
commonly used to designate His system—the gospel. The 
expressions to “loose” and to “bind” mean to permit and te 
prohibit. The sense is—says Bloomfield—“ Whatsoever thou 
shalt forbid, or whatsoever declare lawful and constitute in the 
church, shall be ratified and held good.” To open up what is 
right for men, and to forbid what is wrong, comprehend the 
great work of the Christian teacher—a work which must ever 
accord with the will of heaven, for moral truth is the same in 
all worlds. Stripping then from the passage its figurative garb, 
the idea I take to be simply this—I wit. AUTHORISE THEE TO 
EXPOUND MY SYSTEM.—Ltev. D. Thomas's “ Core of Creeds.” 
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THE PULPIT. 


PERHAPS there is no feature so characteristic of humanity, 
even under its most favorable aspects, as littleness—a disposi- 
tion to substitute a part for the whole—a tendency to suppose 
our own prejudiced notions commensurate with the entire scope 
and substance of a great argument. We know at best, only in 
part; and, as a natural consequence, we prophesy only in part 
—we hold and teach merely such portions of the Great Truth 
itself as have found the chambers of our own narrow minds 
“empty, swept, and garnished.” We assume, too, because our 
views are right, that those of others are necessarily wrong, as if 
it were not possible that the truth may be held between us; 
and even that our friends may have a larger share than 
ourselves. 

We consider this partiality to be the great bane of the 
Christian church, and have long labored to shew its incon- 
sistency with the greatness of Christ’s gospel—but as yet there 
seems little likelihood of any good results, from all that has been 
thought, said, and done upon the subject. Biting and devour- 
ing one another, we see the awful threatening daily and hourly 
fulfilling —“ Take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” 
The church is burning up itself instead of expending its zeal 
upon the world; and nursing in its bosom the element of its 
own destruction, instead of employing its irresistible influences 
to overcome and annihilate the wickedness so rampant on all 
sides. If it would but fight as earnestly against the world, asit 
does too often against itself, what good might not be ex- 
pected to follow? Christ loved, Christ followed, and Christ 
preached, was the “threefold cord” which in apostolic days 
bound all believers together, and placed them beneath the 
vivifying, the enlightening, and uniting outpourings of God's 
grace in our common Lord. 

And why it should not be so in these latter days, we are at a 
loss to determine. The large heart of Paul could rejoice that 
Christ was preached even in pretence, or of contention, but 
when we ask much less of the fastidious professors of our own 
day, they talk of “great principles” and unauthorized conces- 
sions, determining to know something among men besides Christ 
- Jesus and Him crucified. “The coming of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and our GATHERING TOGETHER UNTO HIM,” was the 
rallying cry of apostolic times: why should the war-whoop that 
would separate ‘us into sects and parties, be now the only 
stimulus to promptitude and vigour and stubborn perseverance 
in the vast work of fertilising the moral desert around)us ? 

Yet it often is. Pulpit wars with pulpit, and sanctuary 
with sanctuary. It is not enough that Christ is preached, 
albeit of good-will. He must be set forth according to this or that 
man-made system, or school, or class; as if the great mystery of 
godliness were a theme that an infant’s mind might span; and 
the riches of Christ, so far from being “ unsearchable,” lay all 
upon the surface of a favorite text or two. The gospel tells us 
no such thing. Its peculiarity is just this; that whilst its 
essence is so simple that the mouths of babes’ and sucklings 
have borne witness to its saving power, it has height, and 
depth, and breadth, and length, 

‘* Where plummet of archangel’s intellect 
Could never vet find soundings.” 

We rejoice, therefore, when we hear Christ preached with 
“great plainness of speech”—with great simplicity of purpose. 
But we rejoice also when we hear the great intellectualities of 
the gospel brought before us. The majesty of Christianity is a 
theme too little dwelt upon in the present enquiring and phi- 
losophic age. 

We take high standing for the Bible, believing it to be in 
every sense the power of God, and the wisdom of God—the 
crowning piece of His creations—the perfection of his revela 
tions. We love, therefore, to find the highest intellects at work 


_ with it and for it. The day for “ Apologies for the Bible” has 


long gone by ; our greatest scholars and metaphysicians are no 
longer “ashamed of the gospel of Christ ;” but boldly stake 
their reputation on its advocacy, “opening and alleging that 
Christ must needs have suffered and risen again from the dead,” 
as the only worthy solution of that great paradox in all mental 
and moral philosophies, that the mind has a Rest in reversion, 
if it only knew by what process it could be entered into. 

A new school of theology has come amongst us suited to the 
new requirements of the day. But with it, the dangerous 
littleness of which we have already spoken, has revived; and 
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we have one party at variance with the other, as to the matter 
and modes of gospel truth. The simple and the finished—the 
artless and the scholarly styles, of preaching are set up each 
against each, as if the one contained no spirituality, and the 
other no philosophy. But we claim a world-wide scope for 
Christian truth. ‘All things” are those things of Christ, of 
which the Spirit takes, to show t} the enlightened understanding 
of the church, and we are glad to see pressed into the service of 
the Saviour, the great, the good, the beautiful, the right, the 
true, from all sources, natural, intellectual, or moral. 

“ The subject of the inspiration and authority of the Word of 
God, is exciting, we think we may say, a growing interest both 
on the Continent and in our own country.”* We regret that it 
has still room to grow, whilst we fully sympathize with the 
cheering tenor of this sign of the times, It seems, we must 
confess, somewhat anomalous, to be laying the foundation of 
our faith after it has been built upon for eighteen centuries! 
Paul thought it high time in his day to “ leave the first princi- 
ples of the gospel of-Christ, and go on unto perfection ;” but we 
seem to be not even assured of the rudimental doctrines of, the 
Bible; if we are only “ growing” into the belief that they have 
something to rest upon. 

This deplorable position of things is sufficient to show how 
little has been done by the pulpits of the old school to ground 
men in religious truth—to “stablish, strengthen, settle” their 
convictions ; and give them the same assurance in the things of 
God, as they are ready enough to require in those of the world, 
It has been left for our own century to produce the masterly 
and beautiful work of Professor Gaussen—a work somewhat 
impaired, perhaps, by an excess of zeal towards the lively 
oracles, as noticed in our last yolume. We there stated (p. 471) 
our opinion that its author had taken up an untenable position ; 
and we are glad to find he is now imelined to think so too, as 
regards the strictly-literal theory of Inspiration.t 

So low, up to the present period, has been the standing 
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* Evangelical Christendom, November, 1850. 

t See his “ Letter to the Editor of the Record,” dated Geneva, 12th October, 
1550, copied in “Evangelical Christendoni;" for November last, with some ad- 
mirable comments by the Rev. J. Jordan, of Enstone. 
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assumed for our Holy Scriptures, that unworthy comparisons 
have been instituted between them and the pseudo-sacred 
books of heathen antiquity. Various have been the grades 
and shades of opinion as to their relative merits, but by almost 
all who have touched upon the subject, the one all-important 
point of antiquity has been shamefully, and without the slightest 
shew of reason, conceded to the false Vedas and Pouranas and 
Shastres of India, or the crude cosmogonies of Phoenicia, of 
Chaldea, of Persia, or of Egypt. It is high time that these 
“blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits” should be ex- 
ploded, as we are sure they must be, if fact and induction only 
be followed in the investigation. We hold the notion that any 
extraordinary antiquity attaches to the sacred books of India, 
for example, to be of all dreams the most baseless and 
visionary, as we have already hinted in a former volume. * 
Great expectations have heralded the appearance of the Rig- 
Veda-Sanhita, of Professor Wilson, now before the English 
reader; but the advocates for the great antiquity of this work 
are doomed to signal disappointment: its age is still as uncer- 
tain as ever, or, if any thing respecting it be proved, it is 
simply this—that it belongs to a period many centuries later 
than has hitherto been supposed. Its learned translator first 
assigns it to the fifth and sixth centuries B. C.—then to the 
seventh or eighth; next to the twelfth or thirteenth, and 
finally to the fourteenth. Yet, afterwards he remarks, “ All 
this is to be received with very great reservation; for, in deal- 
ing with Hindoo chronology, we have no trustworthy land- 
marks, no fixed eras, no comparative history to guide us.”t 
In other words, it is entirely guess work; and the man who 
estimates the age of these much be-praised books at five 
hundred years, is as likely to be right, as he who claims for 
them an antiquity of as many thousand. 

When we find such indifference prevailing in our pulpits, as 
to the very “ pillar and ground” of our faith, we can scarcely 
wonder at the widely-spreading errors of Rome-foreign, and 
Rome-english. One word makes all the difference between 
Popery and Gospel-truth. God-given Christianity, and man- 
made Theology, are the only religions in the whole world. 


* See Youth's Magazine for 1847, p. 76, ef seg: + See Athenwum, Dec. 1850. 
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If ours be of God only, we are in the right; if of man, we are 
in danger of waxing worse and worse, deceiving and being 
deceived. If Michael, the archangel, when contending with 
the devil, he disputed about the body af Moses, dared not 
bring against him a railing accusation, but said, “ The Lord 
rebuke thee!”—what have we to do with invectives against 
the Pope or Popery? Let us only contend manfully for the 
faith delivered to the saints—not for the dogmas invented by 
the “ priest”—himself a monstrous invention under the Gospel 
dispensation—and we need fear no evil. 

Refreshing is it, in these times of rebuke and blasphemy, 
to turn from the blatant bitterness of those who, holding but a 
slippery creed themselves, are loudest in their denouncements 
of the Papal usurpation. A little volume forces itself upon 
our notice at this crisis—“ Zhe Core of Creeds, or St. Peter's 
Keys,” by the Rev. D. Thomas, ef Stockwell,*—a work in 
beautiful keeping with the times; and one which foreshows a 
new era in pulpit-work. Eloquently, and yet in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of logical induction, is the great question 
put before us, arid pressed home to “ the business and bosoms” 
of all who need direction how to withstand the cunning crafti- 
ness of men who would make the commandments of God of 
none effect through their traditions. 

The subject, unlike most pulpit themes, is argued on a world- 
wide basis. It addresses men as men—not as religionists or 
sectaries; and thus lays claim to carry every thinking mind 
along with it. The importance of ideas is thus first urged :— . 

“Of all the forces the force of an idea is the most anportant. 
Impressions move the senses, ideas the soul. Publi¢ sentiment 
has never yet attached sufficient importance to ideas, The man 
who has faith in them as such, it has ever stigmatised as a 
visionary enthusiast; or an utopian dreamer. Whilst on the 
other hand, the machine-man—who has no theory of his own, 
who arrogantly contemns the theories of others, and moves on 
in the same routine of practical operations as our forefathers 
pursued—it readily compliments as the real practicalist, and the 
true utilitarian. It is time for this vulgar prejudice to be 
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crushed. Itis the chief of the false prophets among the people,’ 
In it despotism has its stronghold, and human progress finds its 
chief barrier. As thinking men, we can scarcely overrate the, 
importance of ideas. They are the seed of character, and the) 
soul of history. They lift the savage to a sage, and turn the’ 
sinner into a saint. They create the difference between the. 
wild man of the woods, and the Newton of the stars, They 
are the pathway from the kingdom of darkness into the empire 
of gospel light—the steps by which a sanguinary persecutor) 
rises to a paragon of meckness, and an apostle of love. They 
are our masters. The absolute autocrats. As they move, the 
world moves.” 

The attack is well followed up. Of all ideas, none are shewn, 
to be so important as the religious. Of all religious ideas, @ 
right idea of Christ is urged to be the chief; and this idea 
represents him as the Redeeming God. 

Having thus argumentatively led the mind home to its only 
true Rest, we find in this Redeeming God a subject of Divine 
communication, independent of all appliances of flesh and blood, 
an element of personal blessedness, a basis for all true and 
lasting union; and a qualification for the highest office, Thus 
learning Christ, then, we are clad in panoply for all warfare— 
aggressive or defensive. He is all and in all, being made unto 
us of God, wisdom and righteousness, and sanctification and 
redemption. 

These are the ideas, and this the manly reasoning which 
sanctify the pulpit. Not that we are anxious to hear only 
philosophical preaching. Our hopes hang, after all, on Christ 
crucified In Him only we rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory ; and unless our whole souls burn within us under 
his own heart-heard voice, we leave his house cold, hungrys 
and unsatisfied. But why can there not be both mind and 
heart, intellect and love, light and warmth, in one and the 
same ministry? He who gives all utterance, and all knowledge, 
enriches also with “every thing;” so that we come behind 
in no gift. Let us then adorn our profession of the gospel, by 
pressing into its service the manifold riches of all worlds, and 


find in Christ those treasures of wisdom which the gospel tells 
us are shut up in Him, 
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THE BRIDGE. 

THERE was once a beautiful city which stood upon the slope 
of a hill; it could be seen from a great distance, and the fame of 
it was such that many people came from far to admire it, as 
well as to talk with its inhabitants, who were said to be a very 
wise race of men, skilful in all the arts of life, and constantly 
making new and great inventions. 

One evening, a long time ago, a stranger came to this city. 
He had travelled a long way, and seemed weary, but he had 
heard so much of the city and its wise inhabitants, that he 
allowed himself little time for rest before he set out to imspect 
the streets, and admire the large squares with their long lines of 
over-shadowing trees, the fountains springing up and tumbling 
into their deep marble basins, the tall graceful spires, and the 
clear windows shadowed with sweeping curtains, and filled 
with flowering plants. 

The more he saw, the more he was delighted. The city was 
as beautiful as he had expected, and the people were wise and 
kind. Some of them were rich, and had houses like palaces, 
others were poor; but the rich were very good, and had built 

,schools for their children, where they taught them the peculiar 
learning of the place, with various arts and trades, by which 
the boys soon learned to get their own living, and the girls to 
practise needlework and other useful arts, besides which they 
had them instructed in the laws which had been made by the 
King, and so well were the children taught on this point, that 
many of them knew as much about the King and his laws as 
their richer neighbours who had founded these schools. 

The stranger thought this such a pleasant city that he wished 
to remain in it for awhile, that he might observe the manners 
of the people, and how they employed themselves. So he went 
about, from day to day, and observed how industrious the men 
were—how they built houses, and wove cloth, dug wells, and 
made bread—and how the women spun and knitted, and took 
care of their children, and of their houses. He was pleased, 
too, to see the children going ‘so regularly to their schools; and 
when their tasks were over, he often followed them into the 
meadows to see how happy they were, gathering flowers and 


playing about in the long grass. 
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“This town of yours seems a very good place to live in?” 
he said, one day, to a man who was weaving a basket. 

« So it would be,” said the man, looking up thoughtfully, “if 
it were not for the river.” | 

‘“ What river?” asked the stranger—‘I have not seen or 
heard of any river.” 

“ Why, no,” replied the man, “I dare say not, for it runs @ 
little way out of the city, and we have planted some trees in 
that direction that we may not see it; you will not often hearit 
mentioned, for in fact we do not consider it good breeding to 
allude to it.” 

“ But what harm does it do to the town ?” asked the stranger. 

“TI don't wish to say much about it,” replied the man, “ it is 
a very painful subject; but the truth is, our King, whom you 
may have heard of, lives a long way off, on the other side of the 
river, and sooner or later, he sends for all here to cross over, 
We shall certainly all have to cross before long. The King 
sends messengers for us; there is scarcely a day in which some 
one is not sent for.” 

“ But are they obliged to go?” asked the stranger. 

“O yes, they must go,” replied the man, “for that King is 
very powerful. If he were to send for me to-day, I could not 
wait, even to finish my work. Sometimes he sends for our 
wives, or our children, and the messenger never waits till we 
are ready” 

“ What sort of a country is it on the other side of the river ?” 
asked the stranger; “is it as pleasant as it is here?” 

“The river is so wide that we cannot, without peculiar 
assistance, see across it distinctly,” said the man, “and when our 
friends and relations are once gone over, they never come back 
to tell us how it fares with them there. But yet, every one 
here is agreed, and the highest evidence confirms it, that the 
country across the river is a far better one than this. The air is 
“mt that it heals all their diseases: besides, there is no such 

as poverty or trouble, and the King is 
and so is his Son.” 

“ Well, then,” said the stranger, “ if the country be so fine, I 
do not see why you should think it such a misfortune to have 
to go to it, particularly as you are to see there all your parents 
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and children, and friends, who have gone there before you. 
Why are you so much afraid to cross the river?” 

The man did not answer at first; ne seemed to be thinking 
of his work: at length he looked up and said—“ When any of 
our friends are sent for, we always say they are gone over into 
that beautiful country ; but to tell you the truth, this river is so 
extremely deep and wide, and it rushes along so swiftly 

“ Well?” said the stranger— 

“T don’t mind telling you,” replied the man, “as you do not 
know much of these parts, that I think it very doubtful whether 
many of those who have to plunge in, can get to the opposite 
side at all. I am afraid the strong tide carries some of them 
down till they are lost. Besides, sometimes they are sent for in 


| the dark, and, as I said before, the messenger never waits till 


we are ready.” 

“ Indeed !” said the stranger, “ in that case, so far from envy- 
ing these people, I wonder to see them looking so happy, and 
so unconcerned. I should have thought they would have been so 
anxious lest the messenger should come. Pray, cannot your 
friends help you over ?” 

The man shook his head. “ We have made a great many 
rafts, at different times,” he said, in a doubtful tone, “ but they 
all went whirling down the stream, and were wrecked. We 
began ‘a bridge too, and it cost us incredible labour, but we 
could never make it reach beyond the middle of the river.” 

“ Then,” said the stranger, “ are there no ships to’ convey 
you over: must you needs plunge alone and unhelped into 
those dark, deep waters ?”’ 

‘“T am not learned in these matters,” said the man, evidently 
uneasy, “and I do not pretend to be wiser than my betters, 
who generally think this a disagreeable subject, and one that 
we should not trouble ourselves about more than we can help.” 

‘“ But if you must all go?” said the stranger. 

“IT am a working man,” replied the basket-maker, interrupt- 
ing him, “and I really have no time to talk to you any further, 
If you want to know any thing more about this, you had better 
go and speak to that man whom you see talking to that group 
of children. It is his business to teach people how to get over 
the river, but I have not time to attend to him. I dare say 
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when my time comes, I shall get across as well as my 
neighbours.” 

So the stranger went up to this man who had been pointed 
out to him, and enquired whether he could tell him anything 
about the dreadful river. 

“ Certainly,” said the man, “ I shall be very glad to tell you 
any thing you wish to know. It is my duty: I am one of the 
ambassadors of the King’s Son. If you will come with mea 
little way out of the town, I will shew you the river.” 

So he led him over several green hills, and down into a deep 
valley, till they came to the edge of a whirling, hurrying tor- 
rent, deep and swollen. It moved along with such a thundering 
noise, that the stranger shuddered and said— 

“ T hope, sir, it is not true that all the people in the city are 
obliged to cross this river ?” . 

“ Yes, it is quite true,” answered the man. 

“ Poor people!” said the stranger, “none of them can strive 
against such a stream as this; no doubt they are all borne away 
by the force of the torrent. Do you think any man could swim 
over here in safety ?” | 

“No,” said the man, looking very sorrowful, “it is quite 
impossible, and we should all be lost if it were not for the 
Bridge.” 

“THE BRIDGE" exclaimed the stranger, very much sur- 
prised. “No one told me there was a bridge »” 

“© yes,” replied the man, “there is a bridge, a short dis- 
tance higher up, and by means of ¥ we can pass in perfect 
safety.” 

“What! may you all pass?” asked the stranger, eagerly. 

“Yes, all. The bridge is perfectly free, and is the only way 
of reaching the country beyond. All who try to swim over, of 
cross any other way, will certainly be lost for ever.” 

“ Sir,” said the stranger,“ if this be the case, I must hasten 
back to the city, and tell the people that. no more of them be 
lost in these swelling waters.” 

“You may certainly do so, if you please,” replied the man, 
“but know first that all the people have been duly informed of 
the bridge. My brethren and myself spend nearly all our time 
in telling them of the goodness of the - Son, and how 
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neither he nor his Father is willing that any should perish,— 
but their pride is very great.” 

“ What! so great that they would rather die than use the 
bridge?” asked the stranger in astonishment. 

“ Some of them have built up works of their own,” replied 
the man, “ which they think are strong enough to bear them 
over into the King's country; others say they do not believe 
there is but one way of getting over, and some men throw 
themselves headlong into the flood, saying they do not believe 
there is such a provision, or at least that it was not meant 
for them. But, as I told you before, it is perfectly free, and the 
voice of the King’s Son may sometimes be heard, calling to the 
people over the flood, and inviting them to come to Him; for 
strange as it may secm to you, he loves them though they are so 
backward to believe that he means them weil.” 

“ What!” interrupted the stranger, “ does not the King’s Son 
repent of what he has done; is he not sorry that he built a 
bridge for such a thankless race ?” 

“ No,” said the man, “ though they slight his offers of safety, 
he still sends ambassadors to call them to him, even at the very 
brink of the river. Nay, he often himself visits them, and by 
night, when all is still, he comes to their doors and knocks; if 
any man will open to him, he will enter and sup with him.* 
He wiil tell him how he has loved our nation, and what he has 
done for our sake. For indeed it cost him very dear to build 
that bridge, but now it stands stronger than a rock.” 

Now, when the stranger heard this, he wondered greatly at 
the ingratitude and foolishness of these people; and, as he 
turned away, I went up to the ambassador, and ventured to ask 
him the name of that city, and the country it stood in. 

But it startled me beyond measure, when he told me the 
name of that country; for it had the same name as my own! 

ORRIS. 


JONAH. 

THERE cannot be a more satisfactery proof of the divine 
origin of the Bible, than its precise suitability to every age; 
since we must natyrally fix upon this as a distinguishing fea- 
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ture of a revelation from God to man. The contrast between 
it and an ordinary book, perhaps not more than one or two 
hundred years old, is in this respect most striking. When we 
take up the latter, we cannot but feel that the burthen of the 
work scarcely concerns ourselves, while its quaintness proclaims 
that it belongs to a by-gone age, and the truth or fallacy of 
the author's peculiar views has in all probability been long ago 
decided. 

But the Bible keeps pace with every age, belongs to every 
nation, concerns every individual. The undesigned coinci- 
dences of the Scripture are indeed very beautiful, almost sur- 
prising; nor can they fail to convince our intellect of the 
truth of its several component parts; but such a proof as 
this speaks to our inmost souls, and draws them involuntarily 
into the acknowledgment that “all Scripture is given by in 
spiration of God,” and that therefore every portion is calculated 
to benefit all of us in some way or other. 

Bearing these remarks carefully in mind we shall be in @ 
very favorable position for pursuing the study of the Sertpture 
characters, because we are led from them to expect, what we 
shall invariably find to be the case, that the histories of the Bible 
saints are not mere records of men too holy for us to hope to 
imitate, but that the virtues for which they were pre-eminent, 
are those absolutely necessary to adorn the Christian profession, 
in all ages of the world, and that the difficulties of their situa- 
tion were not peculiar to them or their times, but similar to 
those -which the people of God will always have to contend 
with. At the same time, we shall view the exhibition of their 
failings as warnings against yielding to the same temptations. 
In short, we shall peruse them, not merely as a collection of 
interesting or romantic incidents, but as admirably selected 
lessons for our instruction. 

We might profitably refer to the history of the prophet Jo- 
nah, the general outlines of which we have most of us been 
familiar with from our childhood, though the motives which 
actuated his conduct under the peculiar circumstances in which 
he is presented to us in the Bible narrative are not nearly 80 
generally understood. Perhaps, some may have been in the 
habit of regarding this as a singular history; if so, they will 
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be surprised to find, how much they may learn from it. And 
here it is necessary to remind the reader, that Jonah was no 
mercenary soothsayer, like the greedy Balaam, but was a true 
prophet of God, and is honored by the title of his servant, in 
2 Kings xiv. 25. Now, as such, we must deal tenderly with 
him, and remember that it is only one particular incident in 
his life with which we are acquainted; and that therefore it. 
would be as unjust to form an opinion from it, of his general 
character, as it would be to judge of that of David, “ the man 
after God’s own heart,” from the recorded fact of his having 
committed a heinous crime, which “displeased the Lord.” 
We have moreover in the prophet’s prayer, one of the most 
extraordinary instances of faith on record. The very idea of 
being rescued from so overwhelming a situation, would have 
displayed immense confidence in God’s power; but Jonah went 
much further than this, and while still a prisoner in the fish’s 
belly, he appears to have been as satisfied that God had heard 
his prayer, as if he had been already safe on dry ground ; and 
speaks as confidently of performing the vows which he pro- 
mised, in gratitude for his deliverance, as if he were then in 
sight of the holy temple. And all this was before the Lord 
spake unto the fish, that it should vomit out Jonah upon the 
dry land. Is not this a proof that the apostle’s definition may 
be actually realized, “‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” To remove all difficulty, 
it may be well to observe, that the greater part of the prayer 
evidently refers to the short time which must have intervened 
between the prophet’s being cast into the sea by the sailors, 
and his being swallowed up by the fish. 

Now it isa grand mistake if any one supposes that fear for his 
personal safety induced the prophet to attempt to escape from 
the path of duty. A man who could sleep soundly through “a 
mighty tempest on the sea,” and who dreaded death so little, that, 
as soon as aroused from his sleep, he could actually urge the 
mariners to cast him into the raging billows, was not one to 
shrink as a coward from the anger of the wicked Ninevites, had 
he supposed that his preaching would have excited it. No! if 
Jonah could have been sure of that, he would have gone with a 
straight course unto Nineveh. It was love of self, regard for his 
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own reputation as a prophet, which misled him. Arrived at the 
city, we are told that he was “exceedingly displeased,” and 
‘very angry — So much so, that he thought death preferable to life, 
The evil which he had anticipated, happened—the calamity, 
which he had fied to Tarshish to avert, was notan imaginary one, 
for behold the people repented at his preaching, and God, “the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” proved himself of the 
same disposition as his servant had ever found him, a merciful 
and gracious God, slow to anger, and of great kindness, ready to 
pardon, and eager to repent of meditated evil; and because 
Jonah rightly understood the character of God, therefore he fied 
to Tarshish. “Was not this my saying when I was yet in my 
country? therefore I fied before unto Tarshish; for I knew thee 
that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, and 
of great kindness, and repentest thee of the evil.” What a con- 
fession! How lamentably does the prophet appear to have forgot- 
ten himself. He was practically finding fault with the character 
of the Almighty, and would fain, it should seem, have served @ 
harsher master. 

It was not, however, that Jonah delighted in the prospect of 
the temporal and eternal death of more than six score thousand 
ignorant persons. If his self-love could have been gratified 
equally by the salvation of Nineveh, as by its destruction, how 
gladly would he have had it spared. .The prophet would 
willingly have sacrificed the honor of foretelling so notable and 
awful an event, rather than it should have occurred. He 
would, doubtless, much have preferred that God should have 
chosen any one else for the office; but once having foretold it, 
he could not bear the idea of being thought a false prophet, @ 
fanatic, or it may be,a mad-man. It may easily be imagined 
that his fears were not groundless, and that the people would, 
as soon as they had recovered from their fright, decry Jonah as 
a terrorist; but that was foresight, most unbecoming in him, and 
most culpably selfish. It does indeed appear almost incredible, 
that selfishness should so entirely have obtained possession of his 
heart, and that, especially after so signal and miraculous a de- 
liverance. But strange as it may seem, so it was, and not till God 
had reproved him, by causing him to feel sorrow for the friendly 
gourd which sheltered his head, arguing from thence how much 
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more deserving of Ais pity were the poor Ninevites, that Jonah 
was brought to a better mind. We are justiy shocked at the 
investigation: so was David at Nathan’s parable. It behoves us 
all, therefore, to be careful lest, in our haste to condemn the 
erring prophet, we are unconsciously, like David, passing 
judgment on ourselves. Love of ease and comfort, self-indul- 
gence of any sort, if it be at the expense of duty, is only another 
form of Jonah’s sin. 

It is true we have not, like him, received a direct personal 
call to undertake a missionary labor, but the general one of 
our blessed Lord is amply sufficient, “Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” It matters 
not whether our sphere of action be a city as populous as Nine- 
veh, a territory vast as Africa, or whether it be limited to a 
country parish, a small district or aschool room. The principle 
involved is the same, and if our hearts condemn us of a want 
of zeal and activity, we must infer that selfishness, in some 
shape or other, is not yet eradicated from our breasts; and that 
‘we are in consequence no less to blame than Jonah. 

There are very many profitable lessons to be derived from 
this history, one or two of which may be hinted at,—such 
as the tender mercy of God to those of his creatures who are 
ignorant of him, affording a proof that he is “not willing that 
any should perish.” Again, God's patience and forbearance 
with the failings of his people; and once more, his almighty 
power, shewing that nothing “is too hard for the Lord.” If 
the reader will take the trouble to develope those already 
glanced at, and search for others, they will find it a profitable 
and interesting exercise for their thoughts. T. Y. 


TRUTH ENTIRE, 


THERE is scarcely one of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity 
which will not stagger our reason, and tax to the utmost our 
faith, if we single it out from its connexion with the rest, and 
with the end and des‘gn of the whole thing. Having so isolated 
_ it, nothing is easicr than to hold it up im the sight of others, 


and to say, “ See here! whata monstrous thing to ask any man — 


to believe!” Yet nothing can be more unfair. The only fair, 
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honest and rational mode of dealing with this system is, to ask 
what does it profess to be or todo? What isitsend? Reject 
that if you will, or can! Say that that is an absurdity or 
impossibility ; and so get rid of it, if you choose. In that is 
no unreasonableness, no unfairness. Or if not that, then 
compare its means with its end, and say that they are dis 
proportioned, therefore unwise, therefore not divine, not worthy 
of human reception. In that again is no unfairness. But do 
not pick it to pieces, and bring its separate parts, and call them 
meaningless, monstrous, useless, absurd, if you wish for the 
reputation of honesty in argument, or reasonableness of pro- 
cedure. The way in which Christianity has been treated has 
been much as if one should go to a man utterly ignorant of all 
the machinery of the civilized world, to prove to him what 
consummate fools Englishmen were to waste their money m 
making steam engines, to manufacture their clothing, and the 
like, and should begin by showing him drawings of its separate 
parts. First he produces a boiler, “What a stupid thing that,’ 
he might say, “to make a piece of cloth with.” Then a fly- 
wheel, then a beam, then a crank, and finally, a fire-box. It 
would be very possible to dilate on the absurdity of each of 
these things as a contrivance for producing some piece of 
exquisite or delicate manufacture, until you excited your audi- 
ence into the profoundest pity or contempt for the superstitious 
fools who believe in steam engines, and positively spend their 
precious money by heaps in making such very absurd mon- 
strosities. Yet, that is precisely the way in which Christianity 
has been handled. Nay! in a way still more ludicrous! For 
ingenuity and enthusiasm have been expended by the bushel to 
demonstrate the absurdity of particular and isolated parts of 
Christianity, without the slightest reference to the end it 
professes to seek, and for whose accomplishment alone it exists. 
—Conder's Lectures to the Working Classes. 


THE FAULTY MILL. 


miller, who with more than usual profaneness had 


every attempt to approach him on the subject of religion, 
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had discouraged the hopes and efforts of the few serious per- 
sons in his vicinity. Among other practices of sinful daring, 
he uniformly kept his windmill, the most striking object in the 
hamlet, going on the Sabbath. 

In a little time the minister determined to make an effort for 
the benefit of this apparently hopeless man. He undertook 
the office of going for his flour the next time himself. 

“A fine mill,” said he, as the miller adjusted his sack to re- 
ceive the flour; “a fine mill indeed! one of the completest I 
have ever seen !” 

This was nothing more than just what the miller had heard 
a thousand times before, and would firmly have thought it, 
though he had only heard it once; but his skill and judgment 
were still gratified by this new testimony, and his feelings con- 
ciliated, even towards the minister. 

“ But oh!” continued his customer, after a pause, “ there is 
one defect in it.” 

‘What is that ?” carelessly asked the miller. 

“ A very serious defect too.” 

“ Eh?” replied the miller snappishly. 

“—-A defect that is likely to counterbalance all the advan- 
tages.” 

“ Well, what is it?” said the miller, standing straight up, 
and looking the minister in the face. 

“ But he still went on, apparently unmoved,—“ A defect that 
is likely to ruin the whole mill.” 

“ What is it?” reiterated the miller. 

‘—-And will no doubt ruin the owner.” 

“ Can’t you say it out ?” exclaimed the impatient miller. 

“ It goes on the Sabbath,” pronounced the minister, in « 
firm, solemn, and monitory tone. > 

The astonished man stood blank and thunderstruck, and re- 
mained meek.and submissive, under a remonstrance and exhor- 
tation of a quarter of an hour’s length, in which the danger of 
his state and practices, and the call to repentance towards God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ were fully proposed to him. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 1850, 
( Written on iis last day.) 

ONE more sun down !—and thou wilt then have pass’d, © 
Thou friendly Year! Large bliss hast thou convey’d; : 
A few dark hours of sorrow and of pain, 

Thousands, of health and cheerfulness and joy! 

Much have I loved thee, as the gift of Him 

* Ancient of days,” whose years know no decline! 

To Him thou wast a mote, a grain, a sand! 
Howe’er, to us, one of a mountain range : 

Time’s milestones! thou the last ; not yet ra 
By moss of age obscured and mantiled o'er! i 
And brighter, as mid pillar of a century! 

How often has this hand cipher’d thy name 
On friendship’s wing, and with affection’s words 
On records of my pleasures, or my griefs— 

The last how few, the first a multitude! 

Yet, tho’ so long, so bright, thou sett’st in clouds! 

For thrice within these last sev'n days, has Death 
Approached my friends, and bid them journey with thee; 
They heard—a moment weighed the solemn call, 
Then girt their loins, and took their lamps to go. 
One, full of years—full too his earthly cup, 

His sons to manhood and to honor come; 

Oh, joy worth worlds to hear a father’s voice— 

“ Come near and kiss me, now, my son,” 

For thou hast been a duteous son to me.” 

Then with a later, not a weaker breath— 

“ My hope! my peace, reliance! all in Christ !” 

Uttering no word, no sign of peace or hope ! 

The tropic sun! ’tis but beneath the foot. 

All light above, behind, before, around! 

The life was Christ's,—death will be silent gain. 
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The third, God's minister,* how doubly bless’ 


A Christian warrior from his very youth! — 
Now, conqu’ror on the battle field of death, 
Tho’ overcome by premature decay. - 
Lo! while as yet in Winton’s learned plain, 
His Saviour met him in his boyhood’s prime, ~ 
Foremost in classic lore, his laurel crown 
Won aft, on banks of Isis and of Thame. 


But it was there his youthful hand first touched: 


The book of life: a heedless class-mate left 


Neglected, torn, dust-cover’d, Heaven's bright pearl: 


He found it, learnt its worth, was rich for ever ! 


What then his manhood’s life ? Unwearied toil 
“In making many rich” with that sume pearl; 
For well nigh fall a generation's age, . 

The eye, the tongue, the right hand, and the arm 
Of that most wondrously compounded body, 
Which, like an angel in his might, hath flown 
Over all lands, and ‘with exhanstless store 

Flung every where the seeds of truth and life. | 
And now from these abounding toils he rests, _—- 
While what he bore to thousands, carried him 


In peace, throngh Death's dark valley to the Lordi: 


Oh, solemn close of the departing year! 
When such a standard-bearer falls! and when 
At the same moment looms a motley band 


Of Vicars Apostolic, Bishops, Cardinals, 


having been for 27 years the indefatigable Clerical Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, He is recorded to have received his first religious im- 
presions while at Winchester school, and preparing for Oriel Coflege, Oxford; 
where he took a double first class. It is said that, placing his books in. closet 
which had been left vacant by the bey who preceded him, he found an old Bibla, 
the only thing, it seems, that it had not been thought worth while to carry 


away. 


Curiosity impelled him to read it, ‘and hv became wise ‘to Salvation. 


From that time his whele character was altered ; and probably his after-life 
influenced as the chief offteer of that noble Institution, whose object is, by the 
united efforts of all denominations of Christians, however differing in other 
respects, yet combining in this,—to cireulate the same volume throughout the. 
world! He kept this Bible till his death. © 
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With locks and chains, and seals, and interdicts, 
To fasten up again these precious gifts, 
Man’s birthright, from his race. Oh, hasten then, 
Ye faithful soldiers of the cross, and dare 

These spoilers, who intrude on England’s shores, 
Or England's glorious work! Increase your gifts 
Of zeal and love! add fervor to your prayers 
That while for earthly domination strive 
The Potsherds of the earth, ye may renew 
Th’ unfinish’d work of best benevolence, 
And be, through widest of all earth’s domains, 


Evangelists of man! Hi. V. T. 
POWER AND LOVE. 
THEY know the Almighty’s Power, 
Who wakened by the rushing midnight shower, 
Watch for the fitful breeze 
To howl and chafe amid the bending trees, 
— Watch for the still white gleam 


To bathe the landscape in a fiery stream, 

Touching the tremulous eye with sense of light 
Too rapid and too pure for all but angel-sight. 
They know the Almighty’s Love, 

Who, when the whirlwinds rock the topmost grove, 
Stand in the shade, and hear 

The tumult with a deep exulting fear; 

How, in their fiercest sway, 

Curb’d by some power unseen, they die away, 

Like a bold steed that owns his rider’s arm, 

Proud to be checked and soothed by that o’er-mastering charm. 
But there are storms within 


That heave the struggling heart with wilder din ; 
And there is power and love 


The maniac's rushing frenzy to reprove 

And when he takes his seat, : 

Clothed and in calmness, at his Saviour’s feet,* 

Is not the power as strange, the love as blest, 

As when He said, “ Be still,” and ocean sank to rest ? 


* Mark v. 15, 
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Woe to the wayward heart, 
That gladlier turns to eye the shuddering start 
Of passion in her might, 
Than marks the silent growth of grace and light; 
Pleased in the cheerless tomb 
To linger, while the morning rays illume 
Green lake, and cedar-tuft, and spicy glade, 
Shaking their dewy tresses now the storm is laid. 
The storm is laid; and now, 
In His meek power, He climbs the mountain’s brow, 
Who bade the waves go sleep, 
And lashed the vexed fiends to their yawning deep. 
How on a rock they stand, 
Who watch His eye, and hold His guiding hand! 
Not half so fixed, amid her vassal hills, 
Rises the holy pile that Kedron’s valley fills. 
And wilt thou seek again 
Thy howling waste, thy charnel-house and chain, 
And with the demons be, 
Rather than clasp thine own Deliverer’s knee ? 
Sure "tis no heaven-bred awe 
That bids thee from His healing touch withdraw ; 
The world and He are struggling in thine heart, 
And in thy reckless mood thou biddest thy Lord depart. 
He, merciful and mild, 
As erst, beholding, loves his wayward child ; 
When souls of highest birth 
Waste their impassioned might on’dreams of earth, 
He opens Nature's book, 
And on His glorious Gospel bids them look 
Till by such chords, as rule the choirs above, 
Their lawless cries are tuned to hymns of perfect love. 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
I have watched the Old Year out 
In the dead of night, 


When the moon was shining clear, 
And the stars were bright. 
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“Who forward looks for happier times, 
“Thinks not of yesterday.” 


{ I have heard the bell toll lond 
And ere its cadence died, 

i Few reflected then, | 
qi Bade adieu to men.’ 

1 Few thonght “We are following 
| ‘ “In the old year’s wake;” 

i For the old year’s sake, 

ih But the New Year coming in, 
} Claimeth all our care; 

| | For his kindly welcoming, 

4 | Let each heart prepare. 

“Let the old year seek his grave, 
“He has passed away; 


Let the bye-gones of our life 
Wi Like the snow which drops at night, 
On its earthy bed; 
t | It falls—nor voice, nor sound 
| Wakes the darksome night; 
Wy And when morning brightly dawns, ‘ 
q It is lost | 


So old thoughts, old hopes, and fears 
Are forgotten too; 
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There are voices.in the wind, . 
Wondrous sweet and strange; 
Hastenonandfind 
“What can never change, 

“Soon thy present shall. be pst, 
“ Soon thy new year, old, 

“ And its worn-out hoursand days,. .. 
“ Be only memory’s hold.” 


There are voices like to these, . 
Singing from omhigh; 

Listen while ’tis called to-day, 
Ponder how to die! 
That old year was sent from heaven, rs 
Thy reprieve to be— : 

To eternity, 


‘WHY FEAR? 


“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? end why art thou diequieted within 
me!” Psalm xiii. 1. 


My 
With sadness why cast down? © 

Are not thy sorrows fo thy God 
Entirely known? 

Though earth be not thy home, 
Ere long thine eyes shall see 

Eternal mansions in the skies, — 


What though thy deadly foes 
Be numberless and strong ? 
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a: What though thy heavenward path, 
| Lie through a weary land ; 
eq Before the throne of God on high 
1 Thou soon shalt stand : 
— ~- There, all thy sorrows past, 
—_— And all thy wanderings o’er ; 
af A crown of glory shall be thine 
For evermore. 
at Soon shalt thou join the throng, 
y | Of saints arrayed in white ; 
4 And sing the everlasting song 
ne In realms of light. 
nt A little while, and thou 
I Shalt know the boundless grace 
a Of Him who gave himself for thee, 
. | Till then rejoice in hope, 
i Of glory soon to come ; 
[ } Faint not, but onward urge thy way 
a To heaven thy home; 
| Through the dark vale of death 
aie My destined path may be ; 
| But death shall soon be swallowed up 
In Victory. G. 
TATTLERS. 
| (From the Mothers’ Friend.) 
O8, could there in this world be found 
Where village preachers might go round, 
ie How doubly blest that place would be, 
ta | Where all might dwell in liberty, 
iy Of gossips’ endless prattling. 
aa If such «spot were really known, 
me. Dame Peace might claim it as her own, 
ie And in it she might fix her throne 
| For ever and for ever ; 
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There like a queen might reign and live, 

While every one would soon forgive 

The little slights they might receive— 
And be offended never. 


mischief-makers that remove 
Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 
And lead us all to disapprove 
What gives another pleasure ; 
They seemed to take one’s part—but when 
They've heard our cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them all again, 
Mixed with their poisonous measure. 
And then they’ve such a cunning way 
Of telling ill-meant tales ;—they say, 
“Don’t mention what I’ve said, I pray, 
I would not tell another.” 
Straight to your neighbour’s house they go, 
Narrating everything they know, 
And break the peace of high and low, 
Wife, husband, friend, and brother. 


Oh! that the mischief-making crew 
Were all reduced to one or two, 
And they were painted red or blue, 
That every one might know them ! 
Then would our villagers forget 
To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
And fall into an angry pet, 
With things so much below them. 


For ’tis a sad degrading part 
To make another’s bosom smart, 


And plant a dagger in the heart 
We ought to love and cherish ; 

Then let us evermore be found 

In quietness with all around, 

While friendship, joy, and peace abound, ~— 
And angry feelings perish ! F, CG. G. 
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“] WANT TO GO HOME.” 
(Prom the Mothers’ Friend.) 


“T want to go home,” saith a weary child, 
That has lost its way in straying ; 
Ye may try in vain to calm its fears, 
Or wipe from its eyes the blinding tears, 
It looks in your face, still saying, 
“T want to go home.” 


“T want to go home,” saith the weary soul, 
Ever earnest thus ‘tis praying, 
It weepeth a tear,—heaveth a sigh, 
And upward glanceth with streaming eye 
To its promised rest, still saying, 
“T want to go home.” py BO. 


ENIGMA-* 
In his imperial pride, 
Boasts that upon my second rests, 
His power and empire wide. 


But we have slaked in crystal streams, — 

Of Holy Writ our thirst; prot 
And well we know that all his edlaims, ‘ 
In truth, are but my yirst, pit, 


My whole, poor abject land! how bright, 

Viewed as thy type would be, _ . 

If that proud pontiff’s withering hand, 

Were but withdrawn from thee. i 


| 


Answers in verse are requested. 


® Our correspondent informs 


us that she met with this enigma many years 


Age man old book, and ventures to offer it as applicable to the present time. 
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YOUTHS? MAGAZINE; 
EVANGELICAL . MISCELLANY. . 


MARCH, -1851. 


‘Ture existence, of California. has, at length,, beeome, a 
‘great fact.” For nearly two years, Europe was stupified 

with the stommae exaggerations and contradictory tales 
which were received from this unkncwn and mysterious 
Dorado, but which she-feared: to: believe. The doubt is, 
however, now ‘solyed;: she’ has seeijshe has touched, and 
even used the gold from the’ productive mines, the existenhe 
of which, not long ‘sinice, she altogether discarded. The 
gold-seekers havé” quitted’ her shores’ in poverty, and 
returned laden with wealth; and aseounts of its discovery, 
the veracity of which is incontestible, have been published. 
in various languages... The.most. incredulous sceptics are 
at several of the localities have been 
To; relate the true history. of 
California is not so easy a matter: as to picture its realities: 
everything is yet in a state’of transition, to say nothing of 
the conflagrations which destroy in a day towns rebuilt in 
weeks, again to fall a prey to the flames; for no sooner 
have we heard of one destructive fire, than intelligence ig 
received of another. 

‘Such is now the edinmercial importance 

that some months siee there were between three and four 
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hundred ships moored here, presenting a forest of masts, 
from which floated the flags of every country of the globes 
the Chinese junk, with its streaked pennant and its 
fantastic form, and the three-masted American liner, with 


its stars and stripes. 
The “city” of Sacramento, in the immediate neighbour- 


hood of the gold country, is irregularly built, m all styles 
of architecture, as will be well understood by reference to 
our engraving, which, with the preceding description is 
copied from the Jllustrated London News. 


“DUTY FIRST, AND PLEASURE AFTERWARDS.” 


“Emily, have you hemmed your papa’s new pocket hand- 
kerchief, as you promised him?” enquired Mrs. Temple one 
morning of a little girl who was much engrossed in attempting 
a new pattern of crochet work. 

“No, mamma,” replied Emily, “I quite forgot it, but I will 
hem it directly I have managed this puzzling new pattern.” 

“Had you not better hem the handkerchief at once, my dear, 
lest you forget it again in the interest of your fancy work?” 

“I do so want to finish this d’oyley first; mamma, it is so 
nearly done now.” 

“*Duty first, and pleasure afterwards,’ is the safest rule, 
Emily, so put that aside now, and fetch your work-box; you 
will enjoy your new patterns all the more by and bye, when 
you have accomplished your morning’s business.” 

Emily blushed, for she was conscious that many of her little 
daily oceupations had been neglected this morning, while she 
had sat ever since breakfast absorbed in her pleasing difficulties; 
and she now obeyed her mother with swift alacrity, to make up 
for lost time, exclaiming cheerfully— | 

“TI hope I shall finish the handkerchief before papa asks for 


it; what a pretty color it is. Are you going on with that 
pretty poem you were reading aloud last night, mamma?” 


“I should like to do so, my love,” answered Mrs. Temple, 


“but I must set you a better example, and cut out all this linen 
and calico for my sons and daughters.” 
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“ That is rather dull work.” 

“ But very necessary to be done, nevertheless, and there is a 
satisfaction in the accomplishment of what must be dene, even 
if it were more disagreeable than this.” 

Emily’s elder sister Jannette, who had hitherto been com- 
fortably ensconced by the fire, reading a new book, started up 
at this remark, and left the room, but quickly returned with @ 
bundle of her brothers’ collars, at which she sat down to work 
with extraordinary diligence. 

“T shall soon have finished all my planning and calculating,” 
remarked Mrs. Temple, “and then we can read in turn the 
‘ Lives of the Queens,’ if you like.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful!” said Emily, for I can under- 
stand a great deal of that book.” 

It was Emily's Christmas holidays, so that. her duties were 
not very numerous. Jannette had left school two years before, 
and had been gradually initiated by her mother into the 
mysteries of housekeeping, certain departments of which were 
her entire charge; whilst she also took care of her brothers’ 
linen, repairing, making, cutting out, and purchasing, as her 
skill and experience increased. Though a considerable portion 
of her time was thus occupied, her parents kindly and wisely 
permitted her ample leisure for any pursuit to which taste 
might lead her, endeavoring to inculcate those orderly and 
systematic habits, by which she might avoid hurry and bustle, 
and become punctual and industrious. They also encouraged 
the cultivation of her mental powers, and gladly promoted the 
exercise of rational accomplishments, in due subordination. to 
more important aims. 

Soon after the morning alluded to above, the severe illness of 
an aged relative called Mrs, Temple from home. As she eon- 
templated an absence of several weeks, she put her keys and 
housekeeping book into Jamnette’s hand, merely remarking, 
“You will find everything right now, my love, and are 
sufficiently acquainted with all my plans to keep them up; I 
need not therefore burden your memory with any particular 
directions, only remember that the old maxim of ‘duty first, and 
pleasure afterwards,’ is especially useful to the head of a 
household.” 
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“T hope you will not be anxious, dear mamma, for I will do 
my best, I assure you,” replied Jannette, as she exchanged a 
parting kiss. 

“What can be easier than keeping house in such a regular 
family as ours,” thought the young lady. “ I wonder what 
mamma meant by repeating her favorite maxim the last thing. 
Well, I think if I am industrious, I shall have plenty of leisure 
time, so I will try and surprise her by making a bouquet of 
wax flowers for the new vase in the drawing room: she was 
wishing for some the other day. Emily shall go with me, and 
we will choose our models; but first of all, I must give the 
orders for the day, as mamma does.” And Jannette forthwith 
commenced a tour of inspection in each section of domestic 
economy. She was surprised to find that, ere this was com- 
pleted, the morning was too far advanced to allow of her 
making her purchases before dinner, so prudently postponed 
her expedition for that day. The next morning was wet, and 
various unforeseen obstacles delayed the accomplishment of her 
wishes for nearly a week. During this time household duties 
had gone on well, and papa perceived no deficiency to excite 
anxiety for Jannette’s domestic skill. At length the wax 
flowers were commenced. Botanical works were ransacked for 
prétty groups, and the nursery ground was visited for choice 
specimens of living flowers for models, and as the bouquet 
advanced, Jannette became more and more absorbed in her 
interesting recreation, and one little daily duty after another 
was put off, till a formidable pile of needlework and unsettled 
accounts had accumulated. 

“If you please, Miss Jannette,” said the housemaid one 
Monday morning, “the laundress has come for the linen.” 

“Oh dear! I have not written out her list;” exclaimed 
Jannette, and she ran nimbly up stairs to prepare it. Here 
she met nurse, who remarked, “ Miss Jannette, Dame Morland 
has sent up for the flannel gown your mamma promised her: 
the weather is so cold that the rheumatics have taken her, and 
the doctor has ordered her to wear flannel immediately.” 

Poor Jannette was dismayed, for she had herself undertaken 
to complete this garment, and knew that it ought to have been 
in the old woman's chest a fortnight before. To add to her 
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perplexities, her brother was now heard loudly complaining at 
the dearth of shirts and stockings in his drawers, and that the 
few he found there, were minus one or two buttons. There 
was nothing to be done but to repair negligence as quickly, and 
good humouredly as possible! While doing this, time slipped 
away imperceptibly, till cook thinking her young mistress 
must have forgotten the kitchen department, mounted in search 
of her, to represent the empty state of the pantry, and the 
urgent need of some preparation for dinner. Jannette named 
in succession, several of her father’s favorite dishes, the 
‘materials for which were not all in the house; the usual visits 
to the grocer, and other tradespeople, having been suspended 
during this fit of wax-flower manufacture. The dinner hour 
was near at hand, and Jannette justly dreaded the remarks her 
meagre fare might excite, for the house was too distant from 
any shops to supply the deficiency in a short interval. 

Morning visitors were announced, and here new trials 
awaited the poor girl; for, in her haste to atone for past 
omissions, she had left all her wax flowers ona table too near 
the fire, and they were greatly injured by the heat, while a 
favourite spaniel had also aided the wreck, by upsetting a 
delicate spray of passion flower, which had been nearly com- 
pleted, but which now lay entirely spoiled. 

The instant Jannette recognized her visitor, she remembered 
what she had hitherto forgotten, that this was the day for 
attending the Bible District Committee, and paying in the 
quarterly monies! “ We feared you were ill,” said Mrs, 8, 
gently ; “ you are generally so punctual; but as I must make 
up my annual accounts this week, I called for your book and 
collecting bag ere I returned home.” 

A crimson flush overspread Jannette’s face at this announce- 
ment. Mrs. 8. was an elderly lady who had brought up a 
large family very successfully, and glancing at the scattered 
articles on the table, she added in her kindest tone, “ perhaps 
you are not quite ready, my dear, I can manage my business if 
you send me your share to-morrow ; but do not let it be delayed 
longer ;—punctuality is so very important in all societies, the 
non-arrival of branch reports will greatly inconvenience the 
central secretary.” 
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“ Thank you, dear Mrs. 8., mamma is from home, and I am 
not such a good manager in her absence as I fain would be,” 
replied Jannette ingenuously. 

“ Young people often learn the wisdom of mamma's maxims 
best by experience, my dear, so we will hope any little mistakes 
may prove useful in the end;” answered Mrs. 8. with an 
affectionate smile, as she took her leave. 

“Tam sure this has been a weary day,” thought Jannette, 
as she retired to rest that night, “ the first week I got on so 
comfortably, and now, little by little, everything seems out of 
order. What can be the reason? I must try and set all to 
rights again before mamma returns, or she will feel I am not 
to be trusted.” But here thought became indistinct, and sleep 
closed the troubled eye. 

Mrs. Temple's lessons had not however been lost, and on 
renewing her meditations the next morning, Jannette came to 
the conclusion, that her mother’s rule of “ Duty first, and 
pleasure afterwards,” was the mainspring of all her orderly 
arrangements, and leisure time for everything she undertook. 

She therefore heroically put aside her pleasant relaxation of 
wax-flower making, and, to a young lady of Jannette’s ardent 
temperament, this was an heroic moral effort; diligently 
persevered in the less agreeable, but more necessary duties of 
darning stockings, sewing on buttons, and weighing out the 
contents of the store-room ; making tarts and puddings, reading 
or playing with her younger brothers and sisters, and fulfilling 
7 all those nameless claims of “ kitchen, parlour, drawing-room,” 
| | which distinguish so obviously between the homes of the slat+ 
40 ternly, and the thrifty housewife. She no longer dreaded the 
th consumption of the last cake of soap, or the ignition of the last 

1} candle! Jannette then discovered that her leisure hours re- 
appeared, and by confining her recreative employments to the 
after part of the day she pursued them with double zest. 

When Mrs. Temple returned, she praised her daughter for 
the perfect order, which pervaded the whole house, and greatly 
admired the ornaments to the alabaster vase, which by this 
time were successfully finished. Jannette related the history 
of her proceedings, and Mrs. Temple replied :— 

“ This month's trial of yourself, my dear, may be more useful 
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than a volume of sage exhortations, as I can assure you from a 
very similar experience in my own early youth. The old 
fashioned maxim I have so often urged upon you, is equally 
applicable to every variety of human business, You have 
proved its efficacy in the ordinary routine of common life. On 
a larger scale, the merchant and the statesman prosper best in 
obeying this rule. Prosperity, reputation, and life have oftem 
been lost by reversing it. In our intellectual pursuits too it is 
valuable. If you would have your mind stored with knowledge, . 
you must study solid learning first, perusing amusing works as 
recreation only, for short intervals. In religion also, there are 
duties to be performed, ere we think of enjoying the pleasures 
provided for the Christian. Not that we can by any of our own 
efforts earn heaven—that is the Saviour’s purchased gift; but 
during the present life we have work to do, work in our own 
hearts and conduct, as well as for the benefit of those around us; 
and though we shall ever find in the regular prosecution of all 
our duties a degree of pleasure, we must not look forward te 
full enjoyment, even of spiritual delight, till we arrive at that 
paradise, where prayer and exertion will be exchanged for rest 
and praise. | Werke 


THE PANACEA FOR EVIL. 
(Concluded from page 64.) 

Wiru the destruction of the Bible, the wrath of the people 
and Cathleen seemed to subside; and they thought they had 
employed the surest means of bringing back the wanderer. 
They now began to reason and argue with him, but the seed 
sown in his heart had taken teo deep root to be easily plucked 
up; truly he was “given a mouth and wisdom which all his 
adversaries were net able to gainsay or resist,” and one subtle 
doctrine after another was exposed by the earnest faithful 
teacher. His wife was always present; sometimes she joined 
quietly in the discourse, sometimes she became violent; -but he 
treated her with uniform gentleness and affection ; he talked to 
her, prayed with and for her, he coaxed her, till at length the 
affection she used to feel for him returned, and she began to 
have her misgivings all was not right with her, and that after 
all, she might have been taught wrong. But then she had 
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always been told her’s was the only true church, and that she 
had no business to read the Bible for herself; her priest had 
told her so many times, and convinced her she could not under- 
stand it. Still Dennis seemed to understand it, and to have 
more learning than the priest; and then again, he was so good, 
and so gentle, and so loving to her and the children—so different 
to what he used to be—that she began to think she must be 
wrong, and he in the right. Then she thought of her having 
destroyed the Bible, and how she stifled the voice of conscience, 
which told her how wicked she was, and at the thought of this 
she began to weep with all the violence natural to her. 

At this juncture her husband came in; “ Oh! Dennis,” she 
exclaimed, “God is dreadfully angry with me for burning his 
book, I know he is, and I do not think he will forgive me if I 
do ever so much penance, and pay Father Murphy ever so much 
to absolve me. What shall I do?” 

“We will kneel together, dear Cathleen,” replied the de- 
lighted Dennis, “and pray our God to forgive you; I know he 
will, if we ask him to do so for Jesus Christ’s sake, for he never 
rejects the prayer of any one who comes to him through him.” 

“ How do you know?” she said quickly. 

“* The Bible says so,” he replied. 

“ Could you get another Bible ?” she asked. 

“Yes. But I dare not,” answered he, “you will perhaps 
burn it again.” 

“Oh! never, never ;” she exclaimed in an agony of tears— 
“never, never, Dennis, I should like to learn your way t0 
heaven, I think it is better than mine. And if you will try to 
get another book, you shall read it to me; and if you convince 
me you are right, I will go with you, I will listen, I will try 
to learn,—can you get another ?” she added. 

“I will try Cathleen,” he replied. Here was joy—an answer 
to many fervent prayers, a bright prospect for the future. 
Should his dear wife become a true disciple of Jesus, what hap- 
piness would then surround him, what a contrast would there 
be in the management of his children, the cleanliness of his 
cabin, and his daily comforts. “ Truly godliness is profitable 


to all things, having the promise of the life that now is, as well 
as that which is to come.” 
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With a light heart and cheerful step, Dennis Mahony, early 
the next morning was on his road to Dublin; he wended his 
way to the gaol, that place which opened to him a door of hope, 
a hope full of immortality ; where he had first heard the way 
of salvation through a crucified Saviour, and learnt to cast 
away the superstitions wherein he had been brought up, and 
receive in their stead those bright and glorious truths which 
- filled him with joy, and taught him meekly to endure the scoffs 
and trials which had come upon him. 

The governor was surprized to see him—“ Why Dennis, my 
man, what brings you here? it is not often my old friends pay 
me a voluntary visit.” “I believe not, your honor,” replied 
Dennis with a smile, “ but I have cause to bless the day I came 
under your honor’s roof—I have much to say, and a great and 
bold request to make.” He then related all that had befallen 
him since his return home, how the people had scoffed, and yet 
listened to him; how his wife was one of the most violent 
amongst his opponents, and how she at length destroyed his 
precious book, but which had seemed to be a circumstance 
which preyed on her mind, and filled her with horror, 
and that she now longed to hear it. The governor listened 
with earnest attention, and no sooner had the poor man stopped 
in the recital of his tale, than he rose and left the room. In a 
few minutes he returned, and placing a Bible in the hand of 
Dennis, said, “‘ Take this my man, and may the blessing of God 
be with you ; Oh, how wonderful are his ways! Who would have 
thought,when you were committed to my charge a poor misguided 
ignorant Whiteboy, that thus you would have been honored. 
Your steps have been led by Him, who has loved you and 
given himself for you. I see now the task he has prepared for 
you; go forth Dennis, and be faithful in your work, and the 
blessing of the most high God will be with you.” With many 
kind and encouraging words did this good man address the 
poor humble Christian before him, and after giving him food, 
and a small sum of money, he dismissed him almost over- 
whelmed with the thanks and blessings of the grateful Dennis, 

Though he had not mentioned his intended journey to his 
wife, she guessed its purport, and was not uneasy at his absence. 
Much had passed in her mind; her whole life seemed to come 
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in review before her, and she looked round on her comfortless 
eabin arid ragged children with something like shame. Her 
thoughts were all confusion, sometimes she would be ready to 
start off to the priest, then she feared gettmng her husband into 
trouble: then she remembered the fearful confessional, and 
trembled as she anticipated the penances that would be enjoined 
her, but she determined at last to do nothmg until her husband 
came back; and as he had shown himself so kind, and gentle, 
and forbearing, she would be guided by his advice. 

At length he returned, and his appearance was hailed with 
joy; “ Where have you been Dennis,” she said, “ Your absence 
frightened me,” 

“ Did it?” he replied kindly, “for your sake I would not 
mention it, that if Father Murphy asked for me, you could 
not tell.” 

“ Father Murphy has not been here,” she answered, “ but 
I want to see him, I am very unhappy Dennis,” she added, 
bursting into tears, “ And I do not know what ails me, and 
somchow I do not fancy Father Murphy could help me.” 

“No Cathleen,” replied Dennis, “ That I am certain he 
could not, there is but one physician that can cure you—but 
one that can heal your wounds.” 

“ Where is he?” she answered quickly, “ I know what- you 
mean, the wounds in my soul; I will confess, I will do penance, 
I will try to be good, I will; but oh Dennis! I don’t know if it 
will be of any use.” 

“ No dear, it will not, but my book will tell what indeed 
will benefit you, it is my book of remedies for all evils 

Cathleen,” added he smiling. “You told me I might get another 
and I felt so lost without it, that I hastened to avail myself of 
your permission.” So saying, he drew his new Bible from out of 
his breast where he had concealed it, and rapidly turning over 
the pages, he read to the astonished woman words of comfort, 
and beauty, and love, such as she had never heard before. For 
that day, and many days she listened with mute attention; the 
word of life came home with power to her heart, she found 
Jesus Christ the only mediator between herself and her offended 


God; she read nothing of the Virgin Mary, beyond her being 
the honored instrument of bringing the Redeemer into the 
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world; she thought when Dives prayed to Abraham, that 
there she found an excuse for worshipping the departed saints, 
but when Dennis bade her observe that that prayer came from 
hell, she was silent; and with a smile confessed herself con- 
vinced, 

Nor was Dennis idle out of doors; one after another came to 
talk to him, and try to draw him back to “ holy mother 
church,” but when he proved to them that the Church meant — 
that little flock out of all nations, and people, and languages, 
who are “ called, and chosen, and faithful,” then they were 
silent. They asked him more, they called upon him for the 
book ; and when, upon their faithfully promising not to attempt 
to injure it, he drew it forth and read to them in their own 
precious tongue, the wonderful love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, they seemed to feel that a prophet had risen up among 
them, and that the words he told them were true. By degrees 
the number of hearers increased; an old vacant building was. 
resorted to, and Dennis Mahony’s time was fully and _ profitably 
employed, A blessing from above rested upon him, and as 
Daniel was preserved in the lion’s den, so he was watched over 
and protected from popish persecution—none made him afraid. 
He proceeded onwards with his task, and has been the honored 
instrument of leading many of his ignorant countrymen to 
know the truth of Christ’s Gospel. And what is the effect? 
Order now prevails in that district which was once the White- 
boy’s haunt, and many a soul born in ignorance and superstition 
has had cause to bless the day when Dennis Mahony was sent 
to gaol. 

And now, my reader, have I not fulfilled my promise, and 
shown you the “ Panacea for Evil.” Yes, the Bible is the great 
remedy for the evil that destroys the happiness of individuals, 
families, and nations ; where itis made the rule of conduct and 
the guide of life, there is peace. And when the Holy Spirit 
illuminates its pages, and brings home its truths, then it 
transforms sinners into saints, and chases away error and 
corruption. 

The substance of the above tale was communicated to the 
writer some time since. At that time the Whiteboy’s hearers 
amounted to three hundred, and application had been made for 
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a teacher to come amongst them, whose arrival was soon ex- 
pected. Thus we may truly say, “ The fields are white for the 
harvest!” Would that Ireland was freed from the dominion of 
popish superstition, and truly her sons and daughters would 
render her name glorious. Ireland wants the Bible in her own 
native tongue, she wants the pure unadulterated word of God; 
and not until every cabin possesses it, will she be freed from 
that miserable thraldom, which makes her now the object of 
compassion, and a source of the deepest sorrow and sympathy 
to the Christian world. 


THE CHAIR OF SAINT PETER. 


To those who take their religious faith simply and solely 
from the Bible, it can be matter of very little consequence 
whether Saint Peter ever was at Rome, and still less, whether 
he ever sat in the Chair, now superstitiously preserved as his, 
in that city. The Scribes and Pharisees sat in Moses’s seat, and 
yet they were denounced by the purest and holiest of all beings 
as hypocrites and blind guides. Neither the authority nor the 
sanctity of the apostle, it is quite clear, has descended on his 
putative successors, and if they have disgraced the position 
once occupied by him, they have the more reason to feel 

“ashamed and humbled. 

But the arguments which these remarks are intended to in- 
troduce, have a much larger and more important bearing than 
to develop the origin or history of a mere piece of upholstery. 

They tend to shew in a very striking and characteristic manner, 
the combined effrontery, ignorance, and disingenuousness of the 
Church of Rome. We wonder, after all the experience its 
abettors have had, that any should be found hardy enough to 
rush into controversy. Its atmosphere is undoubtedly—dark- 
ness and silence. The more it “comes to the light,” the more 
it is sure to be “ reproved.” 

The history of this “ Battle of the Chairs” may not be known 
to some. Lady Morgan, in her work on “Italy,” published 
many years ago, states that the French army when in Rome, 
removed the cover from Saint Peter's chair, and found engraven 
on it in Arabic characters a well-known Mahometan inscrip- 
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tion—a singular decoration for the throne of a Christian apostle. 
This assertion was the cause of her book being placed under 
the Pope’s ban, as intimated in the opening of the following 
article; and the controversy ‘has lately been taken up with 
much warmth by the Popish faction here. A correspondent of 
the “ Daily News,” proceeding only upon the statement of this 
party, judges them out of their own mouths, and entirely 
explodes the fiction. He writes— 

“ Some years ago Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy’ was extracted from 
my portmanteau by an officer of the Roman custom-house. The 
man read the name in the title-page, and dropped the book as 
if it had singed his fingers, rejecting all entreaties to have it 
restored with a degree of ill-humour and asperity very unusual 
even amongst a class of officials by no means renowned for 
excess of civility. As I had not then read, nor have since had 
an opportunity of reading, the offensive pages, I should, in all 
probability, never have known the reason which excited so 
much spleen, if her ladyship had not been induced, by the in- 
judicious vauntings of her opponents, to resume the feathered 
weapon which she wields so well, in order to inform them that 
the story respecting a Mahometan inscription upon the so-called 
“Chair of St. Peter” is derived from the authority of two eye- 
witnesses, both great and learned antiquarians, Denon and 
Champollion. 

“ As it is obvious that the Roman Church can never be ex- 
pected to convict itself by exhibiting the Chair, with such an 
inscription upon it, we must give up all hope of occular demon- 
stration, and have recourse to circumstantial evidence derived 
from antiquarian arguments in reference to the constructive 
appearance and details of the object itself, as described by 
witnesses, who profess to have seen it heretofore. 

uses of the chair are thus enumerated. 

bo of wood covered 
justly considered a curule (or folding) chair. It may be divided 
into two principal parts; the square or cubie portion, which 
forms the body; and the upright elevation behind, which forms 
the back. The former portion is four Roman palms in breadth 
across the front, two and a half at the side, and three and a half 
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in height. It is formed by four upright posts, united together 
by transverse bars above and below. The sides are filled up by 
@ species of arcade, consisting of two pilasters of carved wood, 
supporting, with the corner posts, three little arches. The front 
is extremely rich, being divided into eighteen small compart- 
ments disposed in three rows. Each contains a basso-relievo in 
ivory, of the most exquisite finish, surrounded by ornaments of 
the purest gold. These bassi-relievi represent the exploits of the 
monster-killing Hercules. The back of the chair is formed by 
a series of pilasters supporting arches, as at the sides; the 
pillars here are three in number and the arches four. Above 
the cornice, which these support, rises a triangular pediment, 
giving to the whole a tasteful and architectural appearance. 
Besides the bassi-relievi above-mentioned, the rest of the front, 
the mouldings of the back, and the tympanum of the pediment, 
are all covered with beautifully wrought ivory. 

“«St. Peter's first journey to Rome, is said to have taken place 
in the reign of Claudius ; and it is precisely at this period that, 
sell gestatorie (or portable chairs) began to be used by men of 
rank in Rome. They were borne by means of rings placed at 
their sides, through which poles were passed; and thus the 
chair was carried by slaves upon their shoulders. At each side 
of St. Peter's chair are two rings, manifestly intended for this 
purpose.” 

How far these particulars prove it to have been the veritable 
chair of the apostle, will be shewn, by the following shrewd and 
conclusive arguments. 

“1. The sides and back of the chair are decorated with pillars 
supporting arches. The practice of supporting arches upon 
columns was unknown to the architects of the Augustan era; 
and was never thought of till it became customary to erect a 
new edifice with materials collected from some one more ancient, 
either damaged by accident, or designedly pulled to pieces for 
the purpose. It had its origin in the poverty of art, when 
attempts were made to compensate for the loss of correct design 
and exquisite finish, by the imposing effect of space alone. As 
@ fitting architrave of stone or marble will not support a heavy 
superstructure over an intercolumniation of greater width than 
three diameters between column and column, arches were 
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spanned instead, from one column to another, on which walls 

were carried up to bear the roofing ; but there is no instance on 

record, nor any authentic example in existence of such a method 

of construction, till long after the age of Augustus or Claudins, 

probably not earlier than the time of Constantine, under whom 

the first Christian churches were erected, and the seat of empire 
to Constantinopolis. 

“2. The chair is manifestly a “curule chair.” The curule 
chair, (latin sella curulis,) was a small portable seat, constructed 
so that it could be folded together like our camp stools, and ex- 
panded to receive a cushion for sitting upon when in use; but 
its legs or branches were bent into a curve, instead of being 
straight, whence the Greek writers call it “the crooked-footed 
seat.” How then can this chair, with its four straight upright 
posts united by transverse bars above and below, its stiff perma- 
nent back, and fixed seat, be a curule chair? The privilege of 
using curule seats, moreover, was confined to the sovereign, the 
consuls, preetors, and curule ediles: and as it is not recorded 
that St. Peter enjoyed either of these dignities, it is clear that 
he could not have used the seat when he got it. 

“3. The stiff, straight-backed architectural chair, after being 
crumpled up by some Romish miracle into a low, crooked-legged 
folding-stool, is again touched by the enchanter’s wand, when . 
it undergoes a second process of transubstantiation, by suddenly 
expanding into a luxurious sedan chair, “a sella gestatorsa, with 
rings at its sides to adapt it for beimg carried by slaves upon 
their shoulders.” 

“Tt was necessary to commit the absurdity of affixing rings to 
a curule seat, in order to connect the employment of a chair 
made by an upholsterer in the age of Augustus, with a peculiar 
usage of it stated to be prevalent in the age of Claudius. No- 
thing being said about these rings beyond the bare mention of 
their existence, it is but a natural inference to suppose that they 
do not possess anything worthy of observation either in material 
or design; and we may safely conclude that they are nothing 
more than four common iron rings attached to the chair at a 
subsequent period for the purpose stated, when it first came to 
be used for chairing its owner. 

“In the days of St. Peter such chairs were used only by the 
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emperor himself; and it was not until the time of Dio Cassius, 
194 years A.C., that even the consuls were permitted to be 
borne in them; so that the apostle must have been dead more 
than a century before he could have enjoyed the privilege here 
assigned to him! 

“4, The chair is enriched with ornaments of the purest gold 
and carvings in ivory. Now it is remarkable that Chimentelli, 
who lived and wrote at the very time when Alexander VII. 
encased the chair in its present covering, and who received the 
present of a golden medal from the Pope himself as a reward 
for the fulsome flattery heaped upon his holiness for that act— 
it is certainly remarkable, to say the least of it, that Chimentelli 
should omit all mention of the ivory and the gold. His account 
is simply this—that it is made of wood, and of very coarse 
workmanship—tignea est, et admodum rudi opificwo. Nota 
word more does he say about it. 

“5, The ornaments and sculptures on the chair are of exqui- 
site finish. Be it admitted that the ivory carvings really are 
the most exquisite, and of the best period, this will not help us 
to determine the time when the chair was made; still less will 
it prove that the wooden frame was constructed at the same 
time as the ivory carvings attached to it. Then what proof is 
there that the carvings of a pure and early age were not affixed 
to the wood-work of a chair manufactured in the age of 
decadence ?—just as our Wardour-street dealers “make up” 
their old-modern furniture with bits of carving executed some 
centuries ago. 

“6. Now, these dassi-relievi represent the exploits of the 
monster-killing Hercules. In the very primitive ages of 
Christianity—that is, under St. Peter, the votaries of that sim- 
ple faith, which, in practice as well as doctrine, was then directly 
antagonistic to the rites and usages of paganfsm, had not yet 
begun to mix up the sacred with the profane. Subsequently, 
when converts were increasing, and there was a reason for 
inducing conformity, it is admitted by the Roman Catholic 
writers that many objects and customs were adopted or retained 
by them as being “ indifferent in themselves, and applicable as 
symbolical in their own rites and usages;” but it is not con- 
ceivable to any rational mind that St. Peter would have 
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countenanced a myth éxtracted from heathen text-books, by 
permitting his apostolic chair to be decorated with graven 
images embodying one of the legends which he came purposely 
to destroy. Amidst all the host of sculptures, mural paintings, 
engraved gems, terra cottas, coloured glass, &c., preserved in 
the Christian sepulchres of subterranean Rome, or elsewhere, 
none are ornamented with other than Scriptural subjects, signs, 
and symbols. If any trifling article of pagan character be dis- 
covered in them, as the cuckoo’s egg is found in another bird’s 
nest, it is on that very account rejected by antiquarians as the 
genuine property of Christian men. 

“7, With regard to thee ontested inscription, we see no rea- 
son to doubt the occular testimony of two respectable witnesses, 
such as Denon and Champollion, we therefore believe that it is, 
or was, there, although the “religion of Mohammed does not 
tolerate any graven images at all.” Truly so. Neither does 
the religion of Christ tolerate the adoration of a statue of the 
heathen Jupiter. Yet crowds of Christians may be seen every 
day in the “ Vatican basilic” kissing the bronze toe of that 
divinity, who has had the paganism “taken out of him” by a 
papal consecration, and the substitution of a door-key for a 
thunderbolt in his hand.” 


THE ONE-EYED SERVANT. 


Do you see those two pretty cottages on opposite sides of the 
Common? How bright their windows are, and how prettily 


the vines trail over them. A year ago, one of them was the 
dirtiest and most forlorn-looking place you can imagine, and its 
mistress the most untidy woman. 

She was once sitting at her cottage door with her arms folded, 
as if she were deep in thought, though to look at her face, one 
would not have supposed she was doing more than idly watching 
the swallows as they floated about in the hot, clear air. Her 
gown was torn and shabby, her shoes down at heel; the little 
curtain in her casement which had once been fresh and 
white, had a great rent in it, and altogether she looked poor 
and forlorn. 

She sate sometime, gazing across the common, when all on @ 
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sudden she heard a little noise, like stitching, near the ground, 
She looked down, and sitting on the border under a wall-flower 
bush, she saw the funniest little man possible, with a blue coat, 
a yellow waistcoat, and red boots ; he had got a small shoe on 
his lap, and he was stitching away at it with all his might. 

“ Good morning, mistress,” said the little man, “a very fine 
day. Why may you be looking so earnestly across the common ?” 

“I was looking at my neighbour's cottage,” said the young 
woman. 

“ What, Tom the gardener’s wife ?—little Polly she used to 
be called; and a very pretty cottage it is too! Looks thriving, 
does'nt it ?” 

“She was always lucky,” said Bella (for that was the young 
wife's name) and her husband is always good to her.” 

“They were doth good husbands at first ;” interrupted the 
little cobbler, without stopping—“ reach me my awl, mistress, 
will you, for you seem to have nothing to do; it lies close by 
your foot.” 

“ Well, I can't say but they were both very good husbands 
at first,” replied Bella, reaching him the awl, with a sigh, but 
mine has changed for the worse, and hers for the better; and 
then, look how she thrives. Only to think of our both being 
married on the same day; and now I’ve nothing, and she has 
two pigs, and a —— 

—* And a lot of flax that she spun in the winter,” inter- 
rupted the cobbler ; “anda Sunday gown, as good green stuff as 
ever was seen, and, to my knowledge, a handsome silk handker- 
chief for an apron; and a red waistcoat for her good-man, with 
three rows of blue glass buttons, and a flitch of bacon in the 
chimney—and a rope of onions.” 

* Oh, she’s a lucky woman!” exclaimed Bella. 

“ Aye, and a tea-tray, with Daniel in the lion's ao ep 
continued the cobbler, “and a fat baby in the cradle.” 
Tim sure I don't her that last” said Bella pet 

“ D've little h for m 
tm ae enoug yself and my husband, letting 


“Why, mistress, isn't your husband in work?” asked the 


“ No, he’s at the ale-house.” 
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“ Why, how’s that? he used to be very sober. Can't he get 
work ?” 

“ His last master wouldn't keep him because he was so 
shabby.” | 

“ Humph!” said the little man—*he’s a groom is he not 
Well, as I was saying, your neighbour opposite thrives wonder- 
fully; but no wonder! Well, ['ve nothing to do with other 
people’s secrets—but I could tell you, only I'm busy, and must 


——* Could tell me what ?” cried the young wife. “O, good 
cobbler, don’t go, for I’ve nothing to do. Pray tell me why its 
no wonder that she should thrive ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “its no business of mine you know, but as I 
said before, it’s no wonder people thrive who have a servant—a 
hard-working one too—who is always helping them.” 

“A servant !” repeated Bella—*“ my neighbour has a servant? 
No wonder, then, every thing looks so neat about her; but i 
never saw this servant. I think you must be mistaken; besides 
how could she afford to pay her wages ?” 

“She has a servant, I say,” repeated the cobbler—“‘a one- 
eyed servant—but she pays her no wages, to my certain know- 
ledge. Well, good-morning, mistress, I must go.” | 

“ Do stop one minute,” cried Bella, urgently-—“ where did she 
get this servant from ?” 

“QO, I don’t know,” said the cobbler, “servants are plentiful 
enough ; and Polly uses her's well, I can tell you” 

“ And what does she do for her ?” 

“Do for her? Why, all sorts of things—I think she’s the 
cause of her prosperity. To my knowledge she never refuses 
to do anything—keeps Tom’s and Polly's clothes in beautiful 
order, and the baby’s.” 

“ Dear me!” said Bella in an envious tone, and holding up 
both her hands; “well she és a lucky woman, and I always 
said so. She takes good care J shall never see her servant. 
What sort of a servant is she, and how came she to have 
only one eye ?” 

‘It runs in her family,” replied the cobbler, stitching busily, 
“they are all so—one eye apiece; yet they make a very good 
use of it, and Polly’s servant has four cousins who are blind— 
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stone blind; no cyes at all; and they sometimes come and 
help her. I've seen them in the cottage myself, and that’s 
how Polly gets a good deal of her money. They work for her, 
and she takes what they make to market, and buys all those ~ 
handsome things.” 

“Only think,” said Bella, almost ready to cry with vexa- 
tion—“and I’ve not got asoul to do anything for me; how 
hard it is!” and she took up her apron to wipe away her tears. 

The cobbler looked attentively at her—‘“ Well, you are to be 
pitied, certainly,” he said, “and if I were not in such @ 
hurry 

“Q, do go on, pray,—were you going to say you could help 
me? I've heard that your people are fond of curds and whey, 
and fresh gooseberry syllabub. Now, if you would help me, 
trust me, that there should be the most beautiful curds and 
whey set every night for you on the hearth; and nobody should 
ever look when you went and came.” 

“ Why, you see,” said the cobbler hesitating, “my people 
are extremely particular about—in short, about—cleanliness, 
mistress; and your house is not what one would call very 
clean. No offence, I hope ?” 

Bella blushed deeply —“ Well, but it should be always clean, 
if you would—every day of my life I would wash the floor and 
sand it, and the hearth should be whitewashed as white as 
snow, and the windows cleaned.” 

“Well,” said the little cobbler, seeming to consider, “ well 
then, I should not wonder if I could meet with a one-eyed 
servant for you, like your neighbour’s; but it may be several 
— I can; and mind, Mistress M., to have a dish of 
and some whipped cream, too,” replied Bella, full 

The cobbler then took up all his tools, wrapped them in his 
Jeather apron, walked behind the wall-flower, and disappeared. 

Bella was so delighted, she could not sleep that night for 
joy. Her husband scarcely knew the house, she had made it 
so bright and clean ; and by night she had washed the curtain, 
cleaned the window, rubbed the fire irons, sanded the floor, 
and set a great jug of hawthorn in blossom on the hearth. 
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The next morning Bella kept a sharp look-out both for the 
tiny cobbler, and on her neighbour’s house, to see whether she 
could possibly catch a glimpse of the one-eyed servant. But, 
no—nothing could she see but her neighbour sitting on her 
rocking chair, with her baby on her knee, working. 

At last when she was quite tired, she heard the voice of the 
cobbler outside. She ran to the door, and cried out— 

“Oh do, pray come in, sir, only look at my house!” 

“ Really,” said the cobbler, looking round, “I declare I 
should hardly have known it—the sun can shine brightly now 
through the clear glass; and what a sweet smell of hawthorn!” 

“Well, and my one-eyed servant?” asked Bella—* you re- 
member, I hope, that I can’t pay her any wages—have you met 
with one that will come?” 

“ All's right,” replied the little man, nodding, “ I’ve got her 
with me.” 

“Got her with you?” repeated Bella looking round, “I see 
nobody.” 

“ Look, here she is!” said the cobbler, holding up something 
in his hand. 

Would you believe it? The one-eyed servant was nothing 
but a Needle ! OrRIS. 


THE ROYAL SPEECH. 


THE Queen, as most of our readers know, makes a speech at 
the opening of Parliament—an event, independently of political 
considerations, fraught with much interest and carrying a 
profitable moral. 

This formality took place on the 4th February. “Her 
Majesty was received in due form, and conducted to the House 
of Lords, where, having ascended the throne and ordered the 
Commons to be summoned, Her Majesty was, on the appearance 
of the speaker and a crowd of members at the bar, pleased to 
deliver, as usual, *a most gracious speech.’ ” 

First and foremost in the train of thoughts awakened by this 
annual ceremony, we may notice the easy credulity of the 
public. Some author has remarked that words were rather 
intended to, conceal or disguise ideas, than to develop them. 
However untrue this may be in its general application, it is 
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scarcely a mis-statement as regards the Royal Speech. ¥ear 
after year is the publie expectation raised, only to be disap 
pointed; so proverbially cautious are Her Majesty’s ministers 
in the preparation of this document, that they may be said to 
“speak in parables, and utter their dark sayings” in such « 
manner, that the masses are about as wise after its enunciation 
as before. Yet year after year it is earnestly whispered and 
greedily believed that the customary reserve will be dispensed 
with and, the speech once made public, all doubts will be 
resolved as to the intention of our rulers on the great questions 
of the day. On the present occasion, in particular, when so 
much has been said, written, and done, with reference to the 
Papal aggression, it was confidently ramoured that the Queen 
would speak her mind strongly; and reports were current that 
twice or thrice she had sent back the draft submitted to her, 
because its language was not sufficiently decisive. We die 
believed these rumours as we usually do, but still they were 
dwelt upon by many, and the publication of the Royal Speech 
was looked forward to as an event which would at once and 
definitively settle the question, which, for three or four months 
past, has agitated the eountry from centre to circumference. 
We are not bound to state any opinion as to the policy of this 
reserve, but are content to admit its necessity, simply because it 
has been so long customary. If no good reason obtained for 
its continuance, we believe it would soon give way te the 
“pressure from without” and fall into disuse. Yet to the 
veriest Tyro in political matters one or two considerations must 
present themselves in its favor, as we shall see presently. iz 
any case the majestic quietude of a Royal Speech should ever 
read a profitable lesson to the headstrong and the clamerous 
politician, who would carry everything before him, and if 
possible, call down fire from heaven to destroy those whe will 
not think and act with him. Beyond the defensive, Her 
Majesty has no intention of proceeding, determined only to 
“maintain the rights of her crown, and the independence of the 
of the hasty tyranny of an absolute monarchy—nothing of the 
impetuous but unenlightened zeal of a democracy. “God hath 
not dealt so with any nation; praise ye the Lord !” 
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Many will be disappointed, but more will be grateful, with 
reference to this Speech. And yet we think the majority ex- 
pected something more explicit. Always elliptical and meagre 
before, they still looked for utterances of large promise and 


. definite in details. Why? Simply for this reason, that it is 
so simple and easy a thing ¢o believe. All men are predisposed 


to faith. It “ springs eternal in the human breast,” We cannot 
help believing; and yet we are constantly mystified by theo- 
logieal “questions and strifes of words” on this very simple fact, 
God has made faith the inheritance of every creature. It is as 
much a part of our constitution as sight or sense. The first 
fixed look of an infant is full of faith: its little hands as soon 
as they are put forth with any purpose, are stretched out in 
faith. Its little life has in it less of sight than of faith. It 
cries in faith; it clings by faith; it believes, and therefore acts. 

Now what an important—what a majestically-simple and 
universal principle is this. Man can believe, man does believe, 
man tori believe in the face even of repeated disappointments. 
Hence we see new motives for gratitude in the great scheme 
provided in the Gospel. “Only believe!” is God's call; and 
yet what a dark myth man makes of the process of salvation. 
It is because faith is so easy and natural, that God saves 


through its means. 

“© how unlike the complex works of man, 

Heaven’s artless, easy, unincumbered plan ; 

It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity.” 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

Another thought suggested by this Speech is the vast im- 

portance of indirect, and sometimes of undesigned, influences. 
What individual, however apparently-insignificant, can under- 
stand the manifold bearings only of his own acts and words? 
Much less the great sovereign of a great people. The mind of 
Britain affects the whole world. Germany, Denmark, Brazil, 
Sardinia, has each its place in the Royal Speech. What foreign 
powers, indeed, are not themselves interested in, or the subjects 
of interest with, the British government? A little island with™ 
the great world at its feet is matter for devout and grateful 
contemplation, and suggestive of much curious and profitable 
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thinking. What is the secret of this world-wide influence, if 
it lie not in the fact that England is on the way to the Right and 
True, even though it has much “land to be possessed”—unre- 
deemed and unremunerative at present, though its mountain 
tops are touched by the herald-light of those who bring salva- 
tion and publish peace. 

But the question of indirect and undesigned influence 
concerns us all. Not only should Governments be wary in their 
going, but individuals should walk cireumspectly, not as fools 
but as wise, redeeming the time because the days are evil. What 
a hideous volcano is the unconverted heart of man; and all the 
abominations erupted by it are of interminable influence. 
“Some men’s sins are open before hand, going before to judg- 
ment, and some they follow after.” The thought is too painful 
to be dwelt upon: let us turn to the other side of the picture. 
Are we “persuaded better things” of all who may read these 
pages? Let the reader himself answer—one word at parting, 
only, being granted. Thoughts grow into words and acts; and 
these live and move and have a being for ever. They cannot 
die; but, pulsating till time shall be no more, cry out unceas- 
ingly to the inconsiderate, “ Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation !” 

A third thought urges forcibly the right ordering of words. 
How beautiful are right—how mischievous are wrong, words! 
Every expression in the Royal Speech is introverted, analysed, 
or beaten out into an argument. To one it means little at first, 
to another, much; yet each after awhile falls back upon the 
bare terms themselves. They have a purpose written on their 
surface, and to that alone we are safe in restricting them. It is 
well to know this before hand, and not to wait till the result 
laughs to shame all short-sighted or factious glosses, which the 
ingenuity of party can put upon them. The safest canon of 
interpretation is the first idea—an infant’s reading of the text. 
It means, or should mean, just what it says and neither more 
nor less. In these days, the general principle is an all- 
important one. Error begins in word; and the contraband 
terms and phrases of Rome once smuggled into the Protestant 
vocabularly, the vitiated language becomes a slow but sure 
poison. A dog is a dog, and a cat, a cat, irrespective of any 
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opinion on the subject, and the man who uses either of these 
names in a “non-natural” sense is merely adjudged to be a 
simpleton, not a shrewd reasoner, or a clever logician. “In 
the multitude of words there wanteth not sin.” Truth is short. 
Folly and falsehood are full of words. Our own times bear 
ample witness to this. The unfledged Romanist—the full 
grown child who plays at Popery with toys paid for by the 
Protestant, is asked if he can conscientiously put out his altar- 
candles, and he replies in three or four newspaper columns of 
pueriities, instead of saying, in one word, ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, 
Depend upon it, long answers are seldom true. The mouth 
should speak out of the abundance of the heart, not out of the 
Chancery of the head. 

A fourth idea shadows out the happy privileges under which 
we live. Much as it has become the fashion to ridicule our 
glorious Constitution, it works well. God has blessed and 
prospered it, and firmly has it stood amidst the general wreck of 
nations during the last few years. We areno malcontents; and 
if we still see some grievances to be redressed, we try to lose al] 
thought of them in the signal mercies so much more abundant 
on every hand. “The lines are fallen to us in pleasant places, 
and we have a goodly heritage” m the tolerant and orderly 
procedure of our government. The queen promises nothirg, 
well knowing that of herself she could do nothing if she woulu: 
“she resorts to the advice and assistance of her parliament ;” 
through them placing herself in the hands of a free and loving 
people. In the hands of an absolute monarch, we should be at 
the mercy of one tyrant—in our own hands, at the merey of a 
million. We thank God, humbly and sincerely, that we are in 
neither category. Liberty is overawed as soon as it would 
degenerate into licentiousness; restraint is broken through as 
soon as it puts on the dark scowl of despotism. The speech of 
a good queen is the type of a happy people, and we may indeed 
esteem ourselves fortunate that we can pursue, sovereign, 
senate, and people, in one harmonious phalanx, “without dis- 
turbance, the course of calm and peaceable amelioration; and 
we have every cause to be thankful to Almighty God, for the 
measure of tranquillity and happiness which has been vouchsafed 
to us.” 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 


‘Continued from page 69.) 

CuarTer IL 
Anan's attention to hor sister Lucy—further extracts from her journal 
references to Sunday School engagements —spiritual declension ‘amentes 

—resolutions formed—a new year —letters to Sarah. 

Anna had still another sister left with her, in whos 
companionship she found great consolation on the departure of 
Sarah, Luey was the object of her constant care. Her time 
was devoted to educating her, besides nursing her aged grand- 
father. Any time that remained was seized for other works ef 
usefulness, or improving her own mind by attending some 
classes. Her anxiety for the salvation of Lucy may be seen 
from the following extracts from her diary. 

Anna, though especially interested in the spiritual wel- 
fare of her brother and sisters, did not confine her labours to 
them; in Sabbath schools, and in various other ways, she 
devoted her talents and time to the service of the Lord. Her 
heart expanded with love to perishing souls. She felt so much 
sweetness, so much satisfaction, in the religion of Jesus, that she 
was earnestly desirous that all should be partakers of like 


_ blessings. Hence the searching nature of the examination 
’ which she makes, as to whether she had made proper use of 


her opportunities of usefulness. She writes— 

“ April 10.—I feel very much wearied with the exertions of 
this day. My charge at the Sabbath school were restless in 
the extreme, and I fear got but little good. Oh, that I haa 
made more vigorous efforts to have fastened something on their 
tender minds! May the Lord direct me to say a word in 


- weason to them.” 


“ Sabbath-day, Sept. 1825,—This day is the quarterly admis- 
sion of members to our church—just one year and six months 
since I publicly made a profession of my faith in Christ. On 
a retrospective survey of my past experience, I can surely sing 
of mercy. Though afilictions have been mingled with my cup, 
yet God has been gracious to me, in as muchas, though I have 
set him at nought, lived like one of this world, and have not 
had my conversation in heaven, He has not made me an awful 
example of his love of justice, but in mercy allowed me time to 
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do something more for Him. O Lord, stir up my languishing 
graces, make me more devoted te thy name, increase my faith 
and love! 

“T have felt to-day particularly how great the guilt I have 
incurred by the sin of unfaithfulness! Yes, I have one young 
immortal expressly under my charge, and I have allowed her 
to pass day after day, and week after week, with but feeble 
efforts for her conversion. Help me to put up for this dear 
child the effectual fervent prayer of the righteous, She is 
entwined around my heart by many strong ties; and O! how 
agonizing would it be to be for.ever separated! Lord, quicken 
me! QO! rouse me from this sluggish, soul-destroying state! 
Help me to go forward trusting in Thee, and believing that 
Thou art not only able, but willing, to receive this little one 
into Thine own fold. And wilt thou not, O! Lord, take her, 
make her a bright and shining light ?—an ornament to thy 
church—a lively stone—a living temple for the most High 
God? ‘ 

“O God, the Father, subdue her; God the Son, remember 
her; God the Spirit, sanctify her !” 

Nothing is more discouraging to the young convert than ja 
constant tendency to spiritual declension. When newly bor 
by the Spirit of God, he exults in the light of the gospel, basks 
in the beams of the Sun of righteousness, rejoices in the cross 
of Christ, and feels as if it were impossible for his faith ever to 
become languid, his prayers fermal, or his love cold. But soon 
_ he is taught that his strength is weakness, his goodness 
almost like the morning dew; and by this course of temptation, ‘ 
doubts, fears, and even occasional defeat, he is led to glorify 
God, by casting himself entirely on his arm for protection and 
support in every time of meed. Then he owns—“‘All my 
sufficiency is in thee.” 

A short time after, we find Anna, exposed to the fiery 
darts of the evil one. But we see her also triumph at last over 
all his assaults. Let the young convert take courage, strengthen 
his feeble heart with the promises of God, seek out the cange 
of declension, and resolve to renounce it for ever. This wisdone 
by Anna, as is shewn in the following extract: 

“ October 15, 1825. Sabbath-evening. For this past month I 
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have been enjoying great privileges, greater than usual. I have 
had numbers of God’s people around me, and I might have been 
edified by their pious conversation. But I expressly desire 
to note it down, that I may recur to it with shame, and that it 
may be a means of quickening me hereafter—I have awfully 
backslidden from my covenant engagements. When I think 
of my state I am overcome with the forbearance of God, that he 
has not made me an awful example of justice, by suddenly 
cutting me off. Yes, I have so far gone back as often to 
neglect secret devotion, and to have only mocked God when I 
did come before him, by hypocrisy. I have risen in the morn- 
ing, and when I thought of my coldness and neglect of 
God, it was only to let it remain till some other time. At 
night when I thought, suppose it should be said, ‘ Thou fool, 
God will require thy soul this night,’ I slid on my knees and 
just muttered over a short prayer, but I experienced no com- 
fort, no peaceful assurance; nothing but a fearful expectation 
of the wrath of God; and yet my heart was so hard as not to be 
moved by it. During the day my thoughts were worldly, 
entirely earthly; and though ostensibly engaged in promoting 
Christ's kingdom, I felt that my heart was as indifferent as if 
I had never heard of another world. And on this holy day 
my thoughts have been wandering, like the fool’s eye, to the 
ends of the earth. O Lord, hast thou in any measure shown 
me my sinfulness, or is it only a delusion of Satan to bind me 
yet faster in the bondage of sin? I tremble when I think I 
may yet be a castaway, unaffected by Divine grace, unsubdued 
by the Spirit of God. O great God let me feel it, if I am still 
without thee; if I am thine, perfect thy strength in my 
weakness, by accepting a renewed dedication of myself to thee! 
Help me to determine now, while my thoughts during the 
week are so much engrossed with. other subjects, to devote 
some time entirely and unreservedly to thee. Help me to 
resolve in thy strength— 

I. “ Never to leave the house for school, without having first 
dedicated myself to thee. 

II. “ Never to retire, unless prevented by bodily indisposition, 
without having first sought thee. For this purpose— 

Ill. “I resolve, whenever practicable, to retire some time in 
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the evening before nine, so that my devotions may be per- 
formed at a time when my body is not weary. 

IV. “I also resolve to command my thoughts (God helping 
me) more entirely during the family devotions, 

V. “Never to let a day pass, unless unavoidable, without 
saying something or other to the dear child under my care, 
something which shall lead her mind to God and divine things, 
and something which, with God’s blessing, shall lead her mind 
to a Saviour. 

VI. “To endeavour to attend to those duties which I have 
undertaken for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom, such as 
the Sabbath school, collectorship, &c. in a firmer reliance on 
God, feeling my own weakness, and trusting in him alone, and _ 
to make them a particular subject of prayer, and also a means 
of quickening my own graces. 

“O Lord, wilt thou help me to keep these resolutions, and 
fix my soul on Thee and thee alone, with a feeling sense of the 
emptiness of this vain world, and keep me from spiritual pride 
and spiritual sloth as my two greatest evils! 

We continue our extracts from Anna's diary— 

January 1, 1826.—Another year has rolled away, and is 
for ever gone! laden with all its sins to give up its account to 
God. What a sum of iniquities are contained in it, which 
I have forgotten. What a black catalogue has every single 
day to present, and Iam yet spared—a striking monument of 
God’s long suffering! I feel that at this momentous period, 
the beginning of another year, I have peculiar duties to per- 
form. When I look back on the past year, and see how many 
resolutions I have formed, how deliberately I have broken 
them all, I tremble to make any more, particularly when I 
consider the awful solemnity attached to a resolution made in 
the name of the Lord. Oh, how much need have I to humble 
myself in the dust for my neglect of all the duties which have 
devolved upon me—some entirely neglected, others performed 
in so cold and heartless a manner, that instead of glorifying 
God by them, I have robbed him of his reasonable due, a 
willing heart. And not only have I reason to lament my 
negative sins, for what an amount of positive evil have I 
committed. How many Sabbaths profaned, opportunities 
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passod by. How often by my levity have I encouraged the 
' impenitent to go on im sin, forgetfal of God, and the realities 
6f another ‘world. How often have I imdulged a spirit of 
| pride, of censoriousness, or indifference on the subject of religion, 
Have I felt a brotherly love to all who have named the name 
| of Christ, in whatever condition of life; in a word, have I 
| grown in grace this past year? These are enquiries which 
must lead me to cry out ‘ My leanness, my leanness? But 
these enquiries must be made. They will be made at the bar 

of God, where there can be no evasion. 
| “IT have, during the past year, had some few seasons of pure 
| enjoyment with God my Father; but oh, how much oftener 


ie has my soul gone mourning the hidings of his face, all on 
te account of my own sinfalness and backslidings,” 
7 The following is a letter to her sister Sarah : 


| “ My very dear Sarah,—Within a very few days I have 
in received two letters from you, for which I need not ask you to 
aecept my warmest thanks. 

1] 


“ And here I must tell you of the pleasing change which has 
| taken place in Dr. W.* He has become decidedly pious, and the 
i. religion of Jesus seems to have entirely altered his character. 
i Instead of being that morose, unsocial, uncommunicative being, 
i. that we used to find him, he has become cheerful, and just sucks 
as one would wish a family physician to be. I really enjoy 
his visits. He is a teacher in St. Paul's Sabbath school, and 
has become president of a missionary association lately formed 
in St. Paul's. | 

| “As 1 always like to know how you are, my dear Sarah, 
4 when you are writing to me, I will just tell you I am comfort 
4 ably seated by the fire im our boarding-house, writing on the 
stand that used to be in the parlour at home. Lucy is in bed. 
Grandpapa is seated by me in his great rocking chair, and 
every now and then asks, ‘Who are you going to write to?” 
It is snowing tremendously, a very cold night I assure you. I 
am pretty well; have been hard at work all day, at a work 
which fully repays me for my trouble. I have just that kind 
of feeling which arises from the consciousness of having done 


* The physician who attended Mrs, B. in 
coh Wes an infidel. her last illness, and who at that time 
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a good day's work; and I now sit down to have a little chit 
chat with my dear sister, who is not very often absent from 
my mind.” 

“ February 19, 1826.—Anna writes, “I have been laid up 
this fortnight past with a severe cold attended with fever, a 
disease which has been very prevalent here this winter, and 
cut off numbers in a very sudden manner; but I am still spared 
as a monument of Divine mercy. May I devote my life un- 
reservedly to him. My dear sister has been brought very low 
by an inflammation of the Iungs; she is now perfectly restored 
to health, though I fear this sickness has not been productive 
of much good to her. She is still a stranger to the fold of 
Christ. May we all be quickened by these repeated dispen- 
sations of God’s holy providence towards us.” 

“February 26, 1826.—Just as I had got comfortably seated at 
writing, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight came home from meeting, and 
spent the rest of the evening with us. I enjoyed it very much, 
Still I regretted not being able to finish your letter. I am 
glad to hear that you are so much engaged at school, and I 
hope you are making very great progress. Remember ‘ know+ 
ledge is power,” and now is the time to lay in such a stock of 
knowledge as shall serve you all your life. But remember that 
this does not consist im getting a smattering of a great many 
things, but in getting a thoromgh acquaintance with a few 
things. This thorough work cannot be done without a great 
deal of application and perseverance. Never leave a single 
lesson until you understand it. 

“ Another thing I wish you to do is to write often on different 
subjects. Suppose, too, you wrife to me a letter in French. I 
will answer it I assure you, and you don’t know how much 
pleasure it would give me to doso. I suppose you have but 
little time for reading, andom this account you ought to be 
more cautious what you read. You know mamma's opinion 
of reading, too well, to need a repetition of it. There are a 
great many things in the world which exert no direct influence 


on the mind, and you may read a great many books which 


will do you no harm, nor much good. Now you must em 
deavour to read such books as will exert a direct, positive and 
good effect on your mind. The best rule you can adopt in 
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genera] as to promiscuous reading, is to read no book which 
you have not heard recommended by some judicious, serious, 
well-informed person. By so doing you will save a great deal 
of time and labour. For otherwise you may find, after the 
perusal of many a book, that it is not worth reading; and had 
you known this before, your pains and time might have been 
employed to better purpose. | | 

“You really enjoy a great many advantages from the society 
in which you are placed. Your cousin Mary is indeed a well- 
educated sensible young woman, with whom you can converse 
on sensible subjects—a matter of the greatest importance. 

“ Another little matter I would just mention, that is with 
regard to letter writing. I know when you write to me, you 
write any thing and any how; but every letter you write con- 
firms you in your manner of writing, and therefore I hope you 
will try to write a little better. You should tell me the veriest 
trifle in as elegant language as you can. As to style, I thought 
I noticed an improvement in your last. I hope when you write 
to your young friends here, you will show them something 
very superior, something that will do honor to your English 
education. 

“Your dear uncle died in a very happy frame of mind, feel- 
ing confident that he would enjoy a happy and glorious eternity. 
O my dear sister, let these reiterated monitions of God's holy 
providence lead us to serious preparation for the same event. 
Nothing is so good a preparation for this as a holy life, a life 
spent in the service of Christ. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Green, Wesner, Dwight, Codman, Sharp, 


Wayland, Xc. are all well; and so I believe are most of our 
American worthies.” 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
FREDERICK HASSELQUIST. 

THERE is something so attractive to all young minds in the 
study of Natural History, that a sketch of the life of one s0 
eminent in this department as our present subject, is sure to 
find readers. The love of out-of-door employment seems to be 
mtuitive, and all ‘children are, to a greater or less extent, 
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amateur naturalists. Properly followed out, this study can- 
not fail to improve the mind by stimlating a desire to learn, and 
quickening the faculties of observation and comparison; but 
unless it be followed from a genuine love of the work itself, 
rather than from a desire to make merchandize of our require- 
ments, it is, perhaps, dangerous to urge attention to a pursuit so 
ious and uncertain as a means of subsistence. Science of all 
kinds is too little valued; and where, as is seldom the case, it 
meets an adequate reward, it owes more to connexion and 
patronage, aided by it own loud officiousness and presumption, 
than to the quiet, unostentatious, plodding character, which dis- 
tinguishes the truly great investigator of the arcana of nature, 

One of the highest names connected with Natural History— 
that of Linne-us—is associated with a simplicity and sincerity, so 
child-like and beautiful, that we searcely know which most to 
admire, the greatness of his discoveries, or the modest and yet 
earnest character of the man. So completely did he lose him- 
self in his studies, that we seem, in following his footsteps, to 
forget that he is in our company, even whilst we are dwelling 
on those very objects which, without his aid, would never have 
been introduced to us. Throughout his whole course he was 
so intently storing his own mind, and living so completely 
within the sphere of his own discoveries, that we become shut 
up with him to the same pursuits, and unconscious of the noisy 
world about us. 

Like-minded with this great man was the subject of our 
present memoir, Frederick Hasselquist. He was born on the 
3rd January, 1722, at Toornvalla, in East Gothia, of poor, but 
respectable parents. His father, indeed, who was the parish 
curate, boasted the singular distinction of “having the least 
income of any clergyman in the diocese.” He died whilst 
Frederick was a child, in indigent circumstances, aggravated by 
the fact that his poor widow was “weak both in body and 
mind ;” and a fit subject only for a public infirmary. In this 
exigency, the child, was placed under the care of an uncle, the 
Rev. Mr. Pontin, who put him at schoo) with his own chil- 
dren. But his troubles did not end here, the death of his 
benefactor soon obliging him to support himself by teaching 
young children. So true it is, that “teaching we learn, and 
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giving, we retain,” that at the age of nineteen he became 
qualified to give instruction in the University of Upsal. His 
emoluments were very trifling, but, says his biographer, whe 
was no other than Linnzus himself, “he had the advantage of 
living constantly at the University, and daily hearing the 
lectures of the professors.” 

To one of his ardent and enquiring mind, this was no incon- 
siderable benefit ; and conscious of the difficulties of his position, 
he manfully determined to make the most of it. Physic and 
natural history were the subjects that at once engaged his 
attention, and though he had some talent for poetry, he wisely 
eschewed it, following the other studies with so much zeal, 
that he obtained in 1746 a royal stipend—small indeed, but 
sufficient to stimulate him to renewed exertion, and enable him 
with fewer distractions to follow out the bent of his inclination. 

In the following year Linnens, in one of his botanical lectares, 
alluded to the ignorance then prevalent with regard to the 
natural history of Palestine. Hasselquist fired at the hint, and 
at once determined on carrying it out, though the difficulties, 
the dangers, and the extent of the journey were placed vividly 
before him, and his very indifferent state of health urged as a 
complete hindrance to such an undertaking. But the spirit 
was not to be quenched, and every obstacle eventually gave 
way before it. Previously to putting his project into execution, 
however, he obtained contributions from private sources, which 
were augmented by five royal stipends; he began to study the 
Arabic and other eastern languages, working at the same time 
for those “honors in Physic which a youth of his merit and 
learning had a right to claim,” and eventually obtaining the 
degree of M.D., bestowed on him when he was at Cairo. His 
industry and narrow circumstances were so well-known, 
that the lectures, privileges, and promotion, were awarded 
gratuitously. 

On the 7th August, 1749, Hasselquist, then in his twenty~ 
eighth year, embarked at Stockholm for Suryrna, the Swedish 
Levant Company having granted him a free . From 
the moment of his departure, he began his course of observa- 
tion. Little minds are too apt to suppose that nothing is to be 
learned near home. “Traveller's wonders” are reserved for 
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distant climes. But it was not so with Hasselquist. “A great 
inclination to botanize on the sea coast of Sweden,” led him to 
keep his eyes open from the moment of his quitting port, and 
to regret that the “ husbandmen had already cut down the 
flowers of the summer.” The barren coasts, with their gealo- 
gieal peculiarities, the birds, the thousands of sea nettles studding 
the waters with their beautiful green light, the /fuca, with their 
parasitical shell-fish, and a thousand other objects, afforded 
ample materials for thought, and beguiled the three weeks 
spent in reaching Gothenburg, where our author went ashore 
to see the museum of Mr. Lagerstroem, including some gold 
fish which ate “ wafers ;” a Chinese heifer of a “red-brown, fat 
and merry,” and other equally wonderful rarities. 

On the 23rd September, the vessel was in the Straits of 
Dover, so near the English coast, that our voyager “could with- 
out a glass see its chalky hills covered with flints”—a description 
worthy of the keen-sightedness of a practised naturalist, and as 
exactly recorded as it would be by any geologist in our owm 
day. On the 15th October they passed Gibraltar, and exactly 
a month afterwards were driven into Milo, where our author 
went ashore, and at once applied himself to his favorite pursuits, 
carefully noting down everything remarkable that he met with, 
Amongst other objects, he saw suspended in one of the churches 
“@ piece of ship’s plank, bored through by a fish-bone which 
was part of the tooth of a Monodon.” Such rarities excite little 
wonder in our own day; though Hasselquist found it necessary 
to remark—*“ It was curious, but not miraculous, as these good 
people imagined.” No doubt they worshipped it as a relic; but 
superior knowledge armed our naturalist against such a foolish 
superstition. 

On the 27th of November, he ied Smyrna, whence he 
wrote several letters to his great friend and patron Linneus, 
describing his adventures. Regardless of the delicate state of 
his own health, he says, “I am only sorry that a boisterous sea 
took from me all opportunities of seeing many of the wonderful 
works of nature.” Though abundantly occupied on the objects 
immediately around him, his heart was evidently in Palestine— 
dwelling mostly on those facts which bore upon the natural 
history of the Bible. Speaking of the numerous flights of smal] 
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birds which, from time to time, had taken refuge on ship-board 
during the passage, he remarks, “I should imagine our divines 
ought not to be ignorant of this prospensity in them, as it very 
well explains the reason why Noah’s dove, which was of the 
same tribe, was so faithful as to return to the ark rather than 
keep out at sea, or live in a world destitute of men.” Again, 
he writes, “I have often seen and well described the Rock 
Goat. It is such a fine creature that Solomon could not mean 
any other animal than this by the doe, to which he compared 
his bride in the Canticles.* And they are found in abundance 
‘on fie mountains of Syria and Palestine; but they are more 
lve a stag than a goat.” “I request,” he writes at a subse- 
quent period, “you will please to ask Dr. Celsius, whether the 
writers on Scripture plants have ever thought what vegetable 
David refers to in Psalm i. 3, under the name of the tree of 
the Righteous. David attributes qualities to this tree which 
plainly shew that he means some particular vegetable. And 
these qualities are such, that they cannot be attributed to any 
but the Oleander which grows in abundance in Egypt.” 

It was not until the beginning of May, 1750, that our tra- 
veller set out for Egypt on his way to the Holy Land. The 
letters and papers transmitted by him, in the meanwhile, to his 
native country, were periodically published, and excited s0 
much interest that all who read them were “ prepossessed in 
‘avor of this attentive traveller.” The epithet “ attentive,” 
bestowed on him by one who so well knew its meaning as 
Linneus, was no mean compliment. Great men are distin- 
guished from little men, more by the right use of their eyes, 
than by any other characteristic. “The wise man’s eyes are in 
his head.” To observe carefully, and record accurately, are 
acquiroments attained by very few. Hasselquist was quite 
aware of this, and labored to school himself up to a high 
standard. “TI have first learned during my travels,” he writes 
to Linnwus, “to describe well the productions of nature; I 
improve every day, and if I can only in time arrive at a small 
share in the learning and ingenuity of my great master, I will — 
not exchange it for the art of the greatest painter.” 


aca alata to which latter text it appears more aptly to refers 
—Eprrer. 
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As already stated, he obtained the title of Professor of Physic; 
and was chosen member of the Royal Academies of Upsal and 
Stockholm. “It was surprising, too, to see how anxious the 
nation was to support Dr. Hasselquist when he lived in an 
expensive place, where he could not advance a step without 
considerable charges, and wanted money to establish his design. 
The lovers of science contributed several times, and raised in a 
very short time about one hundred and ninety pounds.” 

We talk in this country, and in our own day, of unremune- 
rated talent! But a stipend like this would make a very sorry 
figure in reduction of the lavish expenditure granted occasionally 
for purposes of science. Yet Linneous calls it “ an instance 
scarcely to be met with amongst the most opulent nations.” 
We give all honor to his honest simplicity! 

From Cairo, Hasselquist departed in March, 1751, en route to 
Damietta and the Holy Land, anchoring at Jaffa on the 
ist April; and reaching Jerusalem a few days afterwards. 
Here, he says, “ I botanized on the dry and poor Sion, and found 
some common plants there.” Her ways literally mourn and 
languish. ‘* Near Jerusalem grow different sorts of plants on 
these hills, especially the carob tree, the myrtle, and turpentine 
tree ; but farther towards Jericho they are bare and barren. The 
vales, like the hills, are not fruitful, but deserted and unculti- 
vated, being full of pebbles and without vegetables; nevertheless 
the earth consists of a good red mould, and would amply repay 
the husbandman’s toil.” 

Before we had any trustworthy account of the products and 
usages of Palestine and the East, it was very much the fashion 
for commentators on the Bible to invent illustrations of the 


Scripture narrative, which were in many cases merely @ 


blundering echo of the text itself. Hence, the enthusiasm of 
our traveller, in speaking of a new species of tetrao, or quail, 
“found at Jordan and in the wilderness near the mountains of 
Arabia Petra.” “This bird,” says he, “is certainly the same 
with the quails of the Israelites, and they alone would deserve 
- ajourney to Jordan: for my part I was so pleased with the 
discovery, as to forget myself and almost lose my life, before 
I could get one of them in my possession.” Other instances 
abound in the writings of Hasselquist, of the necessity for 
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personal enquiry and occular demonstration in the lands of the 
Bible, to those who would truly understand the Scriptures, 
“Ifany interpreter should assert that the akrides of St. John are 
not locusts, because they have never been eaten by any nation, 
he ought to make a pilgrimage to those places where they are 
eaten at this day, and I am persuaded he would not long re- 
main an unbeliever in this matter.” Agam, “Job asks— 
(ch. xli. 1)—Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook? I 
conclude he means the crocodile, by that which happens daily, 
and without doubt happened in his time, on the river Nile, 
that this voracious animal, far from being drawn up with a 
hook, bites off and destroys all fishing tackle of this kind, which 
are thrown outin the river. I found in one that I opened, two 
hooks which it had swallowed, one stieking in his stomach, and 
the other in a part of the thick membrane which coyers his 
palate.”’ 

From Sidon our author sailed for Smyrna, where he arrived 
safely, to await a fitting opportunity of returning home with his 
rich collection of varieties. This intention, however, he was 
by the dispensation of am All-wise Providence prevented from 
accomplishing. Overcome by the heat and climate of Palestine, 
and his own too-laborious researches, he “wasted away daily 
like a lamp whose oil is spent, and departed this life the 9th of 
February, 1752, to the inexpressible grief of all who knew him.” 

His name has not died with him, though he was spared for 
only thirty yoars on earth. Poor and unfriended, he rase by 
his own perseverance and independent industry, to a respectable 
standing in the world of science, serving his generation with 
credit to himself, and bequeathing to posterity a considerable 
amount of accurate information on points of great interest and 
mnportance to the Bible student and the naturalist. 


ROME OR THE BIBLE ? 

A series of broad sheets, bearing this title, is now issuing by 
Mr. B. L. Green. It judiciously places before the eye both 
bane and antidote in parallel columns; and thus enables the 
reader to see at a glance, how very far asunder lie the teachings 
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of the pope and the doctrines of God’s Word, the basis of alk 
orthodox christianity. 

Of all the sins and errors of Romanism, none are more palpable 

than its flagrant dishonesty and disingenuousness. “Speaking 
lies in hypocrisy” is the best definition that cam be givem 
of this apostacy. It lets out its dangerous creed and infamous 
practices just as expediency dictates; and if at any time if 
goes farther than it subsequently finds to be politic, either 
glosses over its heresies, or flathy denies its own principles—no 
matter which. 
During the recent demonstrations, on the subject of what is 
popularty calledthe Popish Aggression, for example, there were 
instances in which members of the Romish communion stated 
very broadly, that their church did not prohibit the indiscrimi- 
nate diffusion of the Scriptures, whilst im all their charges, 
pastoral letters, manifestoes, appeals, or lectures, they have 
maintained a profound silence on those very points which render 
their dogmas pre-eminently blasphemous and idolatrous. Every 
one conversant with popery knows how much stress is laid on 
Mariolatry, or the worship of the virgin, in catholic countries; 
but as England is not yet quite willing to receive this doctrine, 
it is kept completely in abeyance; and if urged against its 
votaries, is evaded or fenced about and in some eases impu- 
dently contradicted. 

It is well, then, for all protestants to be fore-armed on these 
and similar questions; and we know of no armoury more arail- 
able for the parpose than these broad sheets. An extract or 
two will bear out our remarks. Touching “the reading and 
circulation of the Scriptures,” the Church of Rome helds as 
follows :— 

Pope Pius EX. (the present pontiff)im reference to Protestant 
Bible Societies, says :—*Such is the object of these most erafty 
Bible Societies, which reviving an old device of the heretics, de 
not cease to put forth am immense number of copies of the books 
of the Sacred Scriptures printed in various vulgar tongues, and 
often filled with false and perverse interpretations eontrary to 
the rules of thoHoly which they continually circulate 
at am immense expense.” 

The Council of Toulouse thus decrees,—“ We prohibit the 
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permitting of the laity to have the books of the Old or New 
Testament, unless any one should wish, from a feeling of devo- 
tion, to have a Psalter or Breviary for divine service, or the 
hours of the blessed Mary. But we strictly forbid them to 
have the above-mentioned books in the vulgar tongue.” 

“The Scriptures and books of controversy, says S. Liguori, 
may not be permitted in the vernacular tongue, as also they 
cannot be read without permission.” 

Pope Leo. XII. in his encyclical letter, dated May, 1824, 
writes—“ We, also, Venerable Brethren, in conformity with our 
apostolic duty, exhort you to turn away your flock, by all 
means, from these poisonous pastures, (the Scriptures translated 
into the vulgar tongue.) Reprove, beseech, be instant in season 
and out of season, in all patience and doctrine, that the faithfal 
entrusted to you (adhering strictly to the rules of our Congre- 
gation of the Index,) be persuaded that if the Sacred Scriptures 
be every where indiscriminately published, more evil than 
advantage will arise thence on account of the rashness of men.” 

Let those Romanists who tell us that the free circulation; of 
the Scriptures is not only permitted, but approved, produce 
their “strong reasons’ in opposition to these authorities. 

And now what says Rome respecting the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. 

The Laity’s Directory for the year 1833, contains this blas- 
phemous exhortation,— 

“That all may have a successful and happy issue, let us raise 
our eyes to the most blessed Virgin Mary, who alone destroys 
heresies—who is our greatest hope, yea the entire ground of 
our hope.” 

The Athanasian Creed, as given by St. Bonaventure, makes 
this heinous doctrine a sine gua non. “Whosoever wishes to 
be saved it is necessary, above all things, that he have a firm 
faith concerning Mary, which, unless he keep whole and 
entire, he will, without doubt, perish eternally. 

The ninety-fifth Psalm is thus paraphrased by St. Bona. 
venture, “O come, let us sing unto our Lady, let us heartily 
rejoice in Mary our queen, who brings us salvation. Let us 
come before her presence with joy, and praise her together in 
songs,” &c. 
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To know plainly what Rome teaches, is to be forewarned 
against her soul-destroying doctrines. Let us, at all events, 
know that she comes to us with a lie in her right hand. 


HINDOO ESTIMATE OF A WIFE. 

THERE is great danger of the girls brought up in the board- 
ing schools, becoming, in their own estimation, “ too much fine 
ladies ;” and I have known instances in which their husbands 
have said, “ Very fine wife mine; can read fine, write fine, 
work fine, has got plenty sense, but she cannot draw water, 
clean the house, cook rice; she must learn to do this.” 

This is what I think, after all, very necessary for a good wife 
to be able to do; for good reading will not feed a hungry man, 
nor being able to “ work fine ” compensate for a dirty house.— 
Mrs. E. Porter's Letter to Female Education Society. 


Enquiries and Correspondence. 


‘16. Loss of Memory. 
Dear Sir,—Finding, from previous numbers of your valuable 
Magazine, that questions on subjects of an interesting or useful 
nature are entertained, it has occurred to me that among the number 
of your contributors many might be found able, and some perhaps 
willing, to throw out a few hints on the subject upon which I propose 
For some time past I have been troubled with a considerable loss 
of memory—the more perplexing and remarkable as I have but lately 
passed the period of youth, being nearer twenty than thirty. My 
reasoning powers are strong ; and no greater trials, I believe, than 
those to which we are all at times liable have fallen to my lot during 
the past year, from which period I date the gradual loss of my 
memory in every day matters. I am in general in good health—not 
often dejected, not subject to depression of spirits, and am ordinarily 
considered cheerful, or even merry. But frequently, when suddenly 
asked a question, whatever may be my employment at the time, I 
am unable to frame a reply, or even to form a conjecture as to its 
meaning, and am obliged, after a few moments of uncertainty, to 
answer at random, or ask to have the question repeated. 
This same failing also causes me to misname people and things, 
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and contradict one moment what I asserted the moment before, and 
therefore to call forth all the quizaing propensities of my friends, 
who rally me upon pre-occupation of mind, and enquire playfully, 
and sometimes earnestly, the cause. And it is but natural that 
those most interested in my happiness should be concerned in pre- 
suming (however erroneously) that some serious grief, or weighty 
seeret, theroughly absorbs me, when I am unable, if surprised imto 
conversation, to draw my mind to the present scene. 

Among a large cirele of friends I observe, in many imstanees, the 
loss of active every-day memory—that is, the memory required for 
passing events, and for conversation ; and that not among those only, 
with whom from recent heavy afflictions or weak intellect we might 
reasonably expect to find it—but among those who, like myself, have 
none of these pleas to offer as their excuse ; and are also young and 
comparatively free from care. 

Possibty it might not be unimportant to trace generally the eauses 
of this loss of memory, with the remedy; for though I have not 
discovered any means of restoration, 1 am as convinced that this 
blessing can be restored, as I am that cheerfulness, love of music or 
society, or many of the other blessings alike given to the evil and the 
good, can be re-attained alter a temporary loss. 

If you feel that any himts ean be thrown out to elucidate this sub- 
ject, and will allow those hints to be inserted in your Magaaine, you 
will, I am convinced, be doing important service to many of your 
readers, and above all to your sincere well-wisher and servant, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


3 


Li. Soul and Spirit, 


Dear Sin,—In the Bible mention is often made of “ Soul and 
Spit.” You would much oblige me if you would show me the 
difference, if there be any ? 

Yours respectfully, 
PLIABLE. 


18. Parental Authority. 


Witt Mr. Editor oblige the writer. by answering the followmg 
question in his valuable Periodical - 

“Ts it the duty of children to submit to their parents, however 
unreasonable their conduct :may be towards them ? If not, how are 
they to behave under such circumstances ? M., A. 
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MENE, MENE, TEKEL, PERES. 


‘(On that night was Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans, slain.” Dan. v. 30. 


“That night!” thou proud Chaldean king! 
Thy last of regal state, 
What record bore it on its wing 
To God’s tribunal great? ; 
How passed those hours, whilst on his way 
The pale destroyer sped, 
In haste, his mission to obey, 
And lay thee with the dead ? 


We ask, and for an answer turn 
To chronicles divine; 

May we a lesson humbly learn 
From that last day of thine. 

A thousand princely lords surround 
Thy table at thy call; 

And mirth and revelry resound 
Throughout that banquet hall. 


The dance, and song, and music, bear 
Successively their part; 

And wine is in abundance there, 
Inflaming every heart. 

A mandate issues from the king, 
“Those silver cups and gold, 

The spoil of Salem’s temple bring, 
Our festive wine to hold.” 


“From them we'll drink, and loud and high 
We'll sing our gods’ great fame; 

With sparkling wine the vessels ply, | 
Pour forth to Bial’s name!” 

They drink, their gods of gold they praise, 
"Tis drunken riot all:— 

But whence this change? all turn te gaze ’ | 
Upon the palace wall. 
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The fingers of a hand appear, 

Strange words they there pourtray; 

Chaldea’s sages hasten near, 

Their meaning to convey. 
But human skill avails not here, 

The Lord hath done this thing; 
Confusion, agony and fear, 

O'erwhelm the guilty king. 


Instructed from on high, appears 
A prophet, to unfold, 
By whom the stricken monarch hears 
His fearful judgment told. 
“ MENE—the kingdom thou hast swayed 
Is finished and removed: 
TEKEL—thou'rt in the balance weighed, 
And thou art wanting proved. 


“PERES—the kinedom, no more thine, a 
The Medes and Persians share; 
Thy sceptre, given by hand divine, 
The conqu’rors henceforth bear.” 
O solemn and tremendous doom! 
Who trembles not to read? 
—An evening feast—a midnight tomb— 
Eternal woe decreed! 


God's holy name he dared to slight, 
Despi-e, insult, profane; 

But juagment came, for “ on that night 
Was king Belshazzar slain.” 

Not always does the sinner’s doom 
Appear inscribed on earth; _ 

Not always does the sudden tomb 
Succeed to sinful mirth. 


But judgment not less sure and dread, 
Though long delayed, prepares 

To fall on that devoted head = 
Who thus God's anger dares, 
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Edmonton. 
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Does sinful pleasure’s court inyite? 
And is her threshold crost? 15 
Ah! then, of us a hand may write— 
“WEIGHED, WANTING, DOOMED and LOST.” 


THE ABSENT SAVIOUR. 


“It was now dark; and Jesus was not come unto them.” 


THE night of grief has gathered o’er my seal, 
And not one star illumes the cheerless sky ; 
Around my barque the heavy billows roll, 
And like a dirge, the wind sweeps mournfully. 


In sorrow and in fear I gaze around, 
For help and comfort seem so far away ; 
No voice of love breathes forth its welcome sound ; 
Oh where art Thou, my Guide, my Friend, my Stay ? 


Thou hast not come, O Saviour! Thou has left 
Thy weak disciple in his hour of need ; 

And, of Thy presence and Thy smile bereft, 
My heart is sad and desolate indeed. 


O Lord, why art thou absent ?—absent now 
When most I need thy solace and thy care ? 


The gloom is fast increasing ; wilt not Thou 
Reveal Thyself, and shield me from despair ? 


Oh plant Thy footsteps on the troublous wave ; 
Say to my storm-tossed spirit, “Peace, be still ;” 
Come in Thy love, omnipotent to save— 
With Thee beside me, I shall fear no ill. 


I cannot see Thee through the deepening shade, 

But even now I feel that Thou art near, 
Oh, whisper “It is I, be not afraid!” 

And those sweet words shall banish every fear. 
London. H. M. W- 


AnnIE L. H. 


| 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


RING out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The fiying clouds, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going—let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out the slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

King in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrow lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


“ In Memoriam.” 


i> 


ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMA. (Page 96.) 


Oh England! hold thy faith! a. 
Still steadfast, pure and free! 
Still fixed upon the spotless Lamb, 
So shall no power that is but Sham 
Retain its hold on ‘thee. 


Built on the Living Roek, 

The corner-stone of all— 

The Church of Christ will ever stand; i 

The Church of Rome is built on sand, 
And great will be its fall. 


Soon may the Shamrock raise 
Its head in joyous hope, 
And with the Rose and Thistle ‘twine 
A lovelier Triple Crown than thine, 
Thou proud, pretentious Pope. 
ELLICE. 


‘My kingdom is based on a Rock,” says the Pope, 
Sut you all see how Sham his pretension, I hope; 
The Shamrock’s sad land might be healed of her grief 
If she once slipt Rome's yoke, or I am not 
BRIDGET BRIEF. 


PRovuDLY the hanghty Roman Pope, 
Asserts himself to be that “Rock,” 

On which is built the Church's hope, 
The resting place of God's own flock. 


Oh well for us, that in this land 
And in this age, of ‘Gospel light, 

We know his claims can never stand— 

That they are “Sham,"—delusive quite. 

| There is a land the “Shamrock” qwns, 
Fair Treland,—loveiy sister-isle : 

Ob would that her warm-hearted sons | 

Were guarded against Papal wiles ! 
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Surely each heart will join in prayer 
For this loved island of the sea, 

That pure religion may reign there 
And every form of error flee. 


THE FIRST GRIEF. 

SERENE and unclouded 

Life’s morning hath been, 
But now grief hath shrouded 

Each radiant scene ; 
Fair joys have departed,— 

Sweet visions have flown,— 
And sad and faint-hearted, 


Thou mournest alone. 


Thy grief with the morrow 
May fade like thy dreams, 
Yet still thy first sorrow 
The bitterest seems ; 
While light falls the shower 
On tall forest trees, 
It bendeth the flower | 
That waved in the breeze. 


Remembrance of gladness 
A shade o’er thee flings, 

Yet fold not in sadness 
Thy spirit’s bright wings ; 

The pathway before thee 
Looks rugged and bare, 

But One watcheth o'er thee 
With tenderest care. 

His bright eye controlleth 
The stars in their spheres, 

His soft glance beholdeth 
The lone orphan’s tears ! 

Oh trust in His power, 
Confide in His love! 

And in sorrow’s dark hour, 
Look simply above ! 
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things are.common. ‘Light, air, sunshine ; the birds and 
butterflies, the sky, the ocean, and much of the earth's 
of the soil warns‘us off ‘his ancestral property, and takes 
care to tell us it'is his and his only, how Jarge a share of it 


is still ours. The eye ranges oyer it, and gathers from ita 
thousand lessons of pleasure and profit—all its history and 
associations pass through the mind; as we go by it or gaze 
upon it, and eyery point in its picturesque beauty becomes 
ours as much as if we were its rightfulbowners. We have 
indeed a purer,.and .easier enjoyment of it than the man 
who calls it his own; for mome of the anxieties or heart- 


our own land that. are shut out from view. We cannot 
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and there, bald and blackened as if by fire. It looks like a 
piece of feudal history made visible—grim and yet gro- 
tesquely beautiful. But other memories than those of armed 


barons and freebooters rise before us as we look into its 
‘minuter details. Here, cowering beneath a knot of gorse, 


springs up the tiny hare-bell, quivering as the wind sighs 
around it, and the blossoms of ling and heather flush the 
untrodden distance. The bee and butterfly have work 
enough to do—the brown heath, and the pearl-bodied 
fritillary, and the copper, and the orange-tip, and the 
chalk-hill blue—we know and love them all; the very 
glancing of their wings is music to the eye of one accus- 
tomed to the sights and sounds of untouched nature. They 
bring to mind the old motto on the sun-dial, which counts 
no hours but those that are serene and sunny. The golden 
light, how warm it strikes through the clear transparent air 
of this high table land, and. how the “ noontide hum” lulls 
us to forgetfulness of the jarring world we have so lately 
left behind us! 

But a few paces, and the scene is changed. Yet we are 
still on Common land. Nature has passed into a genteeler 
phase; but it is Nature still! Still is our ground-work 
furze and heath—*“ stretching for miles to lure the bee ;” 
but man has dotted it around with villas, and intersected 
the rude and impracticable covert with green glades and 
softly-turfed walks and bridle-ways. We turn the corner 
by the old and picturesque church, and our own home 
stands before us! Our little ones are out at play. A new 
train of thought supersedes the old. We remember that 
they are God’s heritage, and we meet them, as in His sight, 
to carry out and point the lessons they are even now 
learning, in His first volume of Creation, by grafting on 
them the broader and purer precepts of his Word of 
grace. 
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DESERT PLACES: 
OR 
A SOJOURN ON THE FRONTIERS. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—I have lately visited a region, some account 
of which may, perhaps, interest your young readers. You must 
know that my travels are usually accomplished amidst a large 
and lively group, comprising a fair proportion of children, grown 
people, and venerable patriarchs. Occasionally we join company 
with other travellers, and find pleasure or pain, according to 
the disposition and habits of these wayfarers. Our route lies 
through very varied scenery. Sometimes the skies are bright, 
and the road smooth to the feet, and agreeable to the eye; while 
the senses are regaled by the sweet melody of birds, the hum- 
ming of bees, the grateful fragrance of flowers, and the refreshing 
juices of fruits. Anon clouds gather, our prospects are dim, our 
travelling gear wears out, rough paths, and narrow gloomy defiles 
depress the spirits. At our lodging-places, too, accommodations 
differ ; though ordinarily finding such as are a happy medium 
between luxury and discomfort, we are here and there obliged 
to content ourselves with very humble apartments, and meagre 
fare, contrasting all the more remarkably with the unwonted 
conveniences which, on rare occasions, await our acceptance in 
some transient sojourn at the abode of riches, But enough of 
our usual travels. 

On a recent occasion, while crossing a wide plain, with but 
few eminences, a tremendous tempest suddenly arose; the winds 
blew, the clouds darkened, and hail descended; thunder roared, 
and vivid lightnings only revealed the yawning guifs which 
seemed suddenly to have opened on every side, threatening 
destruction to the bewildered or unwary passenger. Where 
my companions were I knew not; but I found myself detached 
from all, save one treasure, which was clapsed closely to my 
breast. This, however, was soon torn from me, and I saw it 
no more! A little lulling of the blast parted the clouds, and a 
glimmering of light enabled me, as I fancied, to discern the path 
which would re-unite me to my party. I set off as fast as my 
bruised and wearied frame would permit; but ere I had reached 
them, another storm overtook me, tenfold more severe than the 
first ; and unable to withstand its power, I flitted before the hur- 
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ricane, deafened by the rear, and blinded by the rain, till I 
entered a region I had never traversed before. 

At first it seemed quite dark; but by degrees I perceived a 
pale twilight illuminating its dreary expanse. No sounds met 
the ear: whatever landscape there might be on either hand 
was hid from view. Only straight before me could I discern 
anything ; and the prospect there was such as mortal eye could 
scarcely contemplate. No inhabitants were visible in this strange 
land, except one or two grave individuals in sable garb, who 
spoke in subdued tones, and whispered directions how I might 
best withstand the buffeting of the elements. From their mutual 
converse I gathered that others, besides myself, were passing 
through the same province; but, such was the singular nature 
of the country and its atmosphere, all were as lonely as if each 
were its solitary denizen. 

The evening and the morning came and went, and went and 
came again; and still I traversed the same scene. At length I 
reached its limits, and here I saw more of the prospect beyond. 
A deep river bounded the valley in which I found myself. A 
chill breeze blew from it, and its damp air settled on my fore- 
head, so that I shivered as I drew near its banks. It was 
intimated that here I must rest awhile, till it should be a suit- 
able season for crossing the river. I wondered much how the 
stream could be passed, for there was no bridge, and the waves 
were tumultuous! I paced up and down, marvelling whence I 
had come, and whither I was going: Then I remembered I 
had a map of the way, and took it out to study ; but it was too 
dark to trace the path. Then I recalled the transcript impressed 


| 8 my memory, and understood that I had arrived at the 


“ Border Land,” between time and Eternity, and that the broad 
stream before me was even the River of Death! I looked 
across, and on the one hand perceived the fair walls of that city 
of the great King, which is beautiful for situation, the joy of 
the whole earth! Its pearly gates glistened in the brilliance of 
everlasting light; a peaceful rainbow-—sure token of faithful- 
ness—hovered overits battlements, whilst the sound of harpers, 
harping with their harps, stole upon my ear, and filled my 
heart with longing desire to join that blissful choir. 

The other side was not dark, but I shuddered at its awful 
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glare! Lurid flames darted up from what appeared “ a lake 
burning with fire and brimstone.” I saw no people there, but 
I heard the noise of “ weeping and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth,” while the smoke of their torment, it was said, “ ascended 
for ever and ever!” : 

I sought to flee the sight of this woe, and take refuge in the 
fair haven before-mentioned; but how to cross the river? I 
had heard of an ancient ferryman, one Vain-Confidence by 
name, but he was not there at the time of my visit; and if he 
had been, I should have been afraid to venture in his crazy boat. 
I walked down to the water’s edge; but started back as its cold 
waves flowed over my feet. Then I looked for the friendly aid 
of that Mr. Good-Conscience, of whom our excellent allegorist 
discourses so well; but he too was absent. I sought some 
charm, like Moses’s rod, or Elijah’s mantle, to part the waters, 
but I found none. I examined my scanty store of works, to 
see if any would buoy me upon the surface, while I tried to 
swim over the flood; but, alas! the few I had in former days 
regarded with some complacency, appeared so worthless in the 
light which shone from the city in view, I dared not trust to 
them; and the waterproof garments of human fabrication were 


rent in numberless places I had never before noticed; perchance 


the tempest had torn away all their fastenings! 

I set me down in mute despondency; there appeared no way 
of escape. While absorbed in melancholy thought, soft beams 
of wondrous radiance shone around me; and looking up I be- 
held two celestial beings clothed in white raiment, with chaplets 
of palm on their heads. One bent over me with a bright eyeand 
benignant smile. In one hand was suspended a lamp of singular 
brilliance, and in the other hand she held a well-worn ancient 
scroll, sealed with a signet none could mistake. It bore the im- 
press of a Lamb, as it had been slain; and within were inscribed 
these words, which the light of the lamp rendered visible: 
“ Behold I, even I, saith the Lord, have blotted out all thy 
transgressions, and thy sins and iniquities I will remember no 
more : the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 

I seized the scroll with eager joy, and hailed it as the passe 
port given me many years before, but which I had never so 
needed till now. Then I knew my lovely visitor was called 
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Faith; and, fixing my eyes upon her companion, I recognised 
the cheerful spirit of Hope, which had sustained and comforted 
so many pilgrims in the last days of their journey towards the 
Celestial City ! 

But how shall I describe the scenes of interest which Faith’s 
perspective glass enabled me to distinguish, while lingering for 
the appointed interval in this desert place? Many came down 
to the river’s brink, rested awhile, were refreshed with the 
prospect beyond, and were recalled again into more busy and 
bustling regions. Some came down to return no more—the in- 
fant of days, the young man and maiden, the father, the mother, 
the aged servant of God, successively passed the boundary be- 
tween earth and heaven. A pious Sabbath school teacher, who 
had long laboured diligently in his Master’s cause, was hurried 
down by a tempest such as had brought me there; but the 
weather calmed ere the messenger came for him, and, like 
Standfast of old, when half-way over, he stopped and conversed 
pleasantly with those who witnessed his departure, delighting 
them with the details of glory revealed to his receding spirit, 
and the clear evidence that his feet stood firm upon the Rock of 
Ages. Asa venerable patriarch of enlarged benevolence and 
unwearied exertion in the Redeemer’s kingdom drew near the 
water, he continually read his passport, repeating with renewed 
energy, “ The gift of God is eternal life; the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” I thought I recognised in 
some of these happy beings those who had been occasional 
fellow-travellers on my own journey, and my eyes moistened 
with pensive delight as I marked how blessed was the death of 
the righteous! 

Would that I could forget other sights and sounds which 
excited my solemn amazement! Shrieks of agony betrayed the 
awful fact that some were passing the same dark river un- 
sanctified—unsaved. According to the sentence of Holy Writ 
“ the fearful and unbelieving, and the abominable and mur- 
derers,” and all liars, were passing into that outer darkness 
whence there is no exit, and where “ the punishment is ever- 
lasting.” | 

When I had remained here as long as it pleased the great 
King, orders were issued that I should return to more populous 
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places, and resume the duties which had formerly been ap- 
pointed me; but who that had passed through such a region 
could forget aught that had been revealed. Truly doth faith 
present “ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” Once, when our Lord was pursuing his 
earthly career of active usefulness, it is related that he said to 
his disciples, “‘ Come ye yourselves into a desert place, and rest 
awhile ;” and the inspired Evangelist adds as the reason, “ For 
there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure so 
much as to eat.” What a volume of spiritual instruction is 
conveyed in this simple circumstance. How often is the 
Christian hurried and harassed even by his lawful duties; 
wearied by suppliants for his benevolence; or exhausted by 
the interchange of profitable discourse ; his time and attention 
entirely absorbed by “ things lovely and of good report,” till 
his heart yearns for an opportunity of retirement, when he may 
commune with his God without hindrance. How welcome, 
then, the sickness which bids him “ rest awhile in seclusion”— 
the adversity which sends him to the solitudes of the “ Valley 
of Humiliation”—the “ desert place” which shall obscure him 
from the flattering adulation of his fellow-men, and which shall 
strip away the bondage of riches and luxury, and force upon 
his notice the simple pleasures and satisfying supplies furnished 
by the hand of Divine love ; for in purusing the narrative referred 
to, we find that “ green grass” abounded in this same “ desert 
place,” and that there the five thousand were abundantly fed — 
upon the homely but substantial fare of bread and fishes ! 

In the present day we are perhaps too anxious for “ many 
to be coming and going,” in the laudable hope of benefiting 
them; but while keeper of the vineyard, whether as pastor, 
Sabbath school teacher, or district visitor, it is well to remember 
that religion cannot flourish in our souls without the spiritual 
food which we ought to find “ leisure to eat,” if we would be 
blessed, and made a blessing, in our day and generation. Vital 
piety cannot flourish without that hallowed intercourse with 
God, which can only be maintained by studying the Scriptures 
and prayer. If we wish to find a refuge in the secret place of 
the Most High, when calamities overtake us, we must seek 
familiarity with that retreat during the time of health and 
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mental vigour. If we wish to find ourselves prepared to cross 
the river of death in fair weather, we must keep our robe of 
Christ’s imputed righteousness ever spotless—must carry our 
lamp in our hand, and our passport in our heart. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—My thoughts reverted to you, and your 
many blooming young readers, as I returned from my late 
perilous journey ; and I would fain whisper to each of them, 
« Remember now thy Creator in thy yonth, while the evil days 
come not.” 

With best wishes for your own pilgrimage, believe me, 

Your faithful fellow-traveller, 
E. W. P. 


ALL SEEK THEIR OWN.” 


“ When all this weary, weary, world—” “How true that is,” 
sighed a young lady, as she read these lines; and then threw 
down her book, with a languid and yet slightly petulant air. 

“ What is it, my dear?” said her grandfather, with a smile : 
“Did your pony refuse to take you your accustomed ride this 
afternoon, 

“ Grandpapa!” exclaimed the lady, in a tone of expostula- 
tion, “ you do not understand. What has my pony to do with 
my feelings?” 

“A great deal, my dear; because, I thought, if my supposi- 
tion were correct, you would have had to walk and might have 
become ‘ weary ’ in, that way.” 

Marian took up the book again. “That would indeed have 
been a light misfortune, not worth mentioning ; besides, I am 
so used to my pony now, and so many other people have one, 
that altogether I—but 

“ What ts this weariness then, you feel the weight of so 
heavily? You're well in health, are you not ?” 

“Well! oh dear, yes.” 

“ And young, and rich.” 

“Rich, I may be; but my dear grandfather, it is as impos- 
sible for you to sympathize with me, as I with you. How can 
I, for instance, when your rheumatism is troublesome, go 
shivering about the house, covering myself with flannels to 
keep out the draughts? It is impossible, perfectly.” 
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‘“ Perhaps so, my dear; but I think I could sympathize with 
you on the ‘weary weariness’ of the world this particular 
evening, if I could gather why.” 

“ You can’t, of course; I cannot explain my feelings; I could 
not define them, even to you. As to my being rich and healthy, 
thousands are that, and yet the most miserable creatures im 
existence.” 

“ Very true,” answered the old gentleman, quietly. 

“As to youth,” continued Marian, “ that I have long ceased 
to possess. At six-and-twenty, 1 cannot have any fresh, ro- 
mantic schemes in my head. I've seen too much, and under- 
gone too much, for that to be possible, and when I think how 
old I am now, how thoroughly alive to the hollowness of—of— 
everything, I wonder how people can say, when they haye 
reached an advanced age, and as I have myself heard you say 
yourself, that life seems short on the retrospect. What easy 
lives they must have led.” 

‘“‘Then you think that some people have had as many trials 
at six-and-twenty as the generality at three-score years and 
ten.” 

“Partly Ido. But what would be a trial to me, would not 
be to you, very likely.” 

“ So I think,” returned the old man; “and trials which affect 
us in youth, do not in the same degree in later life. But I 
hoped, my dear, you did not yet know from experience that this 
world was so‘ weary. I thought you might have begun to 
think so; but more in theory than reality.” 

“It’s the mind more than the circumstances that makes us 
old or young, happy or the reverse. . I thought the old idea, 
that riches and kind friends, and a free disposal of our time, 
and a tolerable share of good looks and admirers, and all that, 
made happiness, was exploded long ago.” 

“ That idea,” answered her grandfather, “ was quite as much 
exploded in the minds of pious and sensible people five-hundred 
years ago as it is now.” 

“ Well, grandpapa, I am not complaining of my lot, but only 
of my own inability to see its advantages.” 

‘There you are quite right; and I have often thought when 
you and Edward have been spoiling each other’s pleasure, and 
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wasting each other's time, that if you could but see things as 
you do now, all would be better.” 

“ Edward is extremely clever,” said Marian—“ much more 80 
than I am, bnt yet he complains of— 

—“ He complains of a great many things,” interrupted the 
old gentleman, “ but when he is older I trust he will be wiser.” 

“ Older!” repeated Marian, rising from her chair and pacing 
the elegant room in despair. “He's a second Methuselah in 
experience, though four years younger than I am.” 

“And yet, begging your pardon, I have heard him say very 

young things: mind you, not simple, child-like things, for nothing 
is more beautiful in conversation than occasionally to hear a re- 
mark breathing the simplicity of mind which few beyond the 
age of childhood retain; but I mean foolish, hot-headed, obsti- 
nate remarks, which I am always sorry to hear from those who 
know better.” 
Tam not an advocate for Edward,” said Marian, “ far from 
it. I think he’s discontented. He will not do as I often do— 
try to make the best of annoyances and mortifications; neither 
does he try to put on a smiling, cheerful manner, as I can-when 
really in the last stage of lassitude and indifference.” 

“TI am very sorry both for you and your cousin,” returned 
the old gentleman, with unusual gravity; and gently pushing 
away his cup of tea, he drew his easy chair nearer the fire, and 
composed himself for his evening nap. 

Marian sat listlessly by the table, her tea untasted, and 
gazing abstractedly at the urn, as if that were the receptacle of 
mystery and perplexity. I suppose she might have continued 
in this attitude half-an-hour, had not a loud knocking at the 
street-door attracted her attention, and presently a pleasant 
voice, as a gentleman entered the room, accosted her with— 
“Well, Marian! I'm glad to find you in; I half expected you 
would have been at Mr. Melville's to-night, he invited me to 
go. Heigh ho! the old gentleman asleep, I suppose, so I must 
turn out of the easy chair.” So saying, the young man flung 
himself into a low couch; for it was cousin Edward. 

“ Yes; grandpapa has been asleep some time. I did’nt go to 
the party—I think I'm tired of company, and the trouble of 
dressing is so great, and altogether I really prefer sitting 
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quietly at home sometimes with grandpapa. I assure you, 
Edward, when we were both at Mrs. Horton’s the other even- 
ing, and you asked me tosing, I felt that I would eo much 
rather not.” 

“ But you're not nervous.” 

“Of course not: I was only mentioning that, as an instance of 
my general want of spirits in society, I don’t seem to care what 
I do or how I look.” 

“T’m sure,” said her cousin, “if you had only given me the 
very least hint, I wouldn't have asked you to sing: it was a 
mere compliment on my part.” 

“ What a polite speech,” exclaimed Marian, laughing, “ pray 
do not trouble yourself with such compliments for the future.” 

‘“‘T hear the same,” said Edward, gloomily, ee 
every body complains of everything, after twenty.” 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” hastily interposed the other; rio 
not such ungrateful creatures as to despise every blessing, after 
early youth.” 

“ A fact, however. Nothing amuses; nothing excites.—If I 
go a journey, I’m not sorry when it gets dark, so that I mayn’t 
be at the trouble of affecting to admire the prospect. When I 
go toa party, I often say, ‘ Thank goodness it will soon be over.’ ” 

Marian listened politely, and then enicred into her own 
experience, which was somewhar similar. 

“People are very fond,” said Edward, interrupting with a 
yawn, his cousin’s remark, “of saying it’s want of employment 
that makes people sick of themselves, and want of variety. But 
that doesn’t hold good in our case: you have endless variety; 
and I am worn out with business and anxiety and parties in 
the evening—therefore that argument is knocked on the head.” 
arch smile. 

“No, certainly, I am not obliged; but I feel so moped at 
home if I don’t vary it. Iam sure I think, when my aunts 
came last Saturday to spend the day with my mother, if I 
yawned once during the evening, I yawned a hundred times. 
They asked me to read to them—a nice book enough it’s true— 
but I had to change my seat, and go and try ull the easy chairs 
in the room before I could get comfortable, in any temper at all. 
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I wish my mother, with all her good points, had a little tact : 
she does not see how annoying that kind of thing is to me.” 

“ But it would not have done for her to read aloud, when you 
were sitting idle in the room. I confess a trifle of that kind 
would not disturb my equanimity. I read a great deal aloud 
to grandpapa of an evening ; you know it amuses the poor old 
gentleman (at least his doctor thinks so) to hear some nice 
book, and perhaps might, he thought, prevent his going to 
sleep. So I go to the library, and select any thing that I think 
will interest us both, though to be sure it’s difficult to find such 
a volume; and then, just before tea, I begin. He generally 
goes to sleep in about a quarter of an hour, and then I finish 
the book by myself, which is a capital plan.” 

“ That would be insipid to the last degree to me,” said Ed- 
ward, “‘because, when he awakes, you have to begin over again 
from where he dropped tosleep. Why it must be endless work?” 

“ Why he does'nt often recollect distinctly, so I tell him the 
heads of the discourse. I mean, you know, a few general 
hints, and then go on from where I was reading myself. But 
old people have no appreciation of the beautiful, so that I have 
less scruple in reading little disjointed bits; and he’s satisfied 
with whatever it is. I think he feels that it’s dnil work for 
me, though I take care never to say so, for I would’nt hurt his 
feelings on any account.” 

“Tl venture to say he thinks as I often have myself, that 
you have'nt a wish ungratified,” answered Edward. 

Marian shook her head. “ What a mistake! Don’t for a 
moment think I wish to be unhappy: far from it. I am very 
anxious to enjoy myself—nobody more so. But some how, 
society and home are alike becoming a ‘ géne,’ I cannot support 
it; and I'm sure it’s not from comparing my lot with others. 
I was reading the other day an old number of the ‘ English 
Woman's Magazine,’ and came upon these lines—I don't agree 
with the sentiments, but they're pretty: 

“‘Strange that when we long for something which can never be 
obtained, 

In our hearts we turn to others, who we deem the boon have gained, 

Bat we always think they sojourned in some very distant clime, 

Or are far divided from us, by the silent lapse of time.’ ” 
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“J don’t see that those lines have any connection with what 
we were saying,” said Edward. 

“Only in this way—that the writer had evidently expe- 
rienced something of the same feeling.” 


“Of ennui? I don’t think so, I do noé long for something 


‘never to be obtained.’’ The very thing I complain of is not 
longing for anything, not caring much what happens—not 
aspiring to any particular happiness; if I did, it would be a 
stimulus to exertion, and a zest to employment.” 

“Then the fact is, Edward, you're discontented.” 

‘“Vory likely, but you are not; and therefore, if we suffer 
from the same disease, it is not from the same cause. You lose 
the point of the argument altogether,” he added in a lazy voice. 

“JT have no intention of arguing at all,” returned Marian, 
hastily, and with a flashing eye, ‘1 am simply stating a fact, 
which all the arguments in the world could not controvert.” 

“ Why, ladies can’é argue,” said Edward, smiling. “ They 
really can’t, with the best intentions.” 

Marian was highly irritated, and began with great warmth 
to defend her sex on this point; but the more she asserted, the 
more her cousin contradicted; and the contention in favor of 
the rights of men and women, and their comparative merits, 
arose to such a height, that grandpapa awoke with a start, and 
looked from one to the other with a bewildered air, wondering 
the cause of such flushed excited faces, and such vehement 
gestures. 

“ What is all this about, my dears?” he said at last.“ I 
woke in such a fright; it sounded as if there was a mob in the 
streets; I’m sure I heard some breaking of windows.” 

“No, the fact is,” said Edward, “I dropped my cup, I ¢an- 
not say how it happened; but I suppose I forgot it was in my 
hand. I was talking rather loud at the time,”’—and he 
stooped to pick up the fragments. 

Marian immediately began an agitated and slightly-distorted 
account of their conversation, concluding with “I am sure, 
grandpapa, you must take my view. How is it that persons 
with dispositions so opposite, and circumstances so different, 
should both———” 

“ We'll waive the argument, my dear, about men and women. 
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We will even suppose that your dispositions are totally differ- 
ent; but in this one respect you are both alike—your are both 
ruled by one predominant—” 

“Pardon me, sir,” hastily interrupted Edward, “ you're 
surely not thinking of ambition, for—”’ 

“Pardon me,” interposed the old gentleman, quietly, “if I 
ask you to allow me to finish what I was going to say. The 
tyrant I allude to is not far distant.” 

“ Not envy, I’m quite sure,” whispered Marian, “nor jealousy, 
nor the love of riches.” 

“Ts there nothing else you can think of nearer home ?” 

“You don’t mean ‘ ennui,’ grandpapa; we both know that. 
I thought you fancied you had found out something new; but 
if I've lived-long enough to find out ‘ there is,’ indeed, ‘ nothing 
new under the sun,’ I don't see how you can discover anything 
fresh.” 

“ Even ennui,” said Edward, “is nothing new now, for I sus- 
pect both of us are quite used to it. We know our complaint 
well enough, only we don't know how to get rid of it.” 

“We've no need of foreign words to find out English com- 
plaints: it’s a plain homely word that will do very well for my 
purpose.” 

“Well, sir, let's have it,” said Edward, impatiently. 

“ You'll be very unwilling to credit me, I dare say, said the 
grandfather ; and may be more unwilling to attempt a cure, 
The tyrant I allude to is Self!” 

Marian and Edward both gazed in astonishment; and while 
the former hastily ran over in her own mind her various acts of 
charity, her good-natured efforts to amuse her grandfather, her 
moderate expenditure in dress and personal decoration, her 
liberality to societies, and above all, her sincere wish for the 
happiness of others, (provided it did not interfere with her own— 
but this last clause she omitted,) Edward exclaimed in an in- 
credulous voice—* Both ?”—why how do you make that out, sir, 
T'm sure Marian is not selfish, whatever J may be.” 

“Tecan prove it of both of you, though it acts differently. 
Why did I find you both in so excited a state just now. It was 
self-love came between you, each standing up for yourself. 
Why do you feel less interest in society than when you were 
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younger. Selfagain. When very young I observed that you 
both went into company with delight; a few flattered and 
caressed you, and you believed it was the general voice; now 
your judgment is stronger, and your insight into character, 
clearer; and the zest is gone. It is the same in travelling. 
When you first began to go out into the world you imagined 
yourselves objects of interest and curiosity, from the mere fact 
that you yourselves were new to that kind of pleasure. You 
examined the prospect, you expatiated on the scenery, and 
came back, as you thought, ‘dons.’ Now the charm is gone 
—not because you are twenty-one, or twenty-six, or thirty, 
but because the more you mix with the world, the more you 
feel that you excite no more notice, and have seen no more than 
thousands of others.” 

‘ There’s certainly some truth in what you say, grandpapa,” 
said Marian; “but we all know, without any such feelings as 
you describe, that when we are used to a thing, we cease to ad- 
mire it, and that change itself gives no pleasure if we have too 
much of it.” 

“ All seek their own,” was the quiet rejoinder. “ Let us see 
if it has not been with you as it was with myself before I came 
toa better knowledge. You have mixed in society, you have 
travelled, you have talked, sung, and listened, but for your 
own pleasure, and therefore you have been disappointed.” 

“ But who” said Edward, “ goes into society for other 
people's pleasure? With all my weak points—and I dare say 
i’ve as many as most people—I'm not such a conceited puppy 
as to suppose every body feels dull unless I join their parties, 
or that nobody can sing a glee, or get up a pic-nic, without 
my assistance.” 

“No, but it is partly because you feel that they can be merry 
and happy without you, and that you are one among a thou- 
sand making your way in a crowd, instead of being raised, like 
Saul, a head and shoulders above it in the estimation of the 
world—that life has lost its charm.” 

“ Then,” said Marian, “ how wicked of people to deceive the 
young in that way by flattery. How are we to know the true 
from the false 

“Do not pass too hasty judgment,” said her grandfather. 
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“If others have been deceived, you have been deceived; and it 
must be so. When we mix with our fellow men for any selfish 
gratification, self-love in the first instance prompts us to believe 
any absurdities, provided they are in our own favour; and 
mortified se)f-love throws the blame upon the world for having 
deceived us.” 

“Then you would have us submit to any y indignity offered 
to ourselves, with no thought of resentment—to believe any 
evil spoken of ourselves, and on no account to credit a con- 
trary opinion?” said Edward—‘“to go out simply to amuse 
our neighbour; to be content with a crust, so long as he has 
any thing he likes better, never matter how undeserving he 
is; and in faet to put Self out of the question altogether? 
No, sir, with all deference, I would say that is an impossibility. 
It is not in human nature, or human art either; and therefore 
so far I'm selfish, and so is every body else, I firmly believe.” 

“ T know that to make Self subordinate is an impossibility in 
nature,” was the rejoinder, “ because it is natural that ‘all’ 
should ‘ seck their own.’ But without supposing an extreme 
case, such as you have represented, it is, 1 am well convinced, 
because Self has the ascendancy, that we see so much discontent 
and fretfulness at home, and such carelessness and weariness 
abroad. At home, the young man is discontented because he 
is expected sometimes to amuse as well as to be amused. 
In society, the young woman is piqued, because she finds that 
wherever she goes there are some as much admired as the idol, 
Self. You have begun with Self, my dear children, you are 
going on with Self; and believing in the abstract that ‘all seek 
their own,’ you have not applied it where alone it is of service 
to yourselves. You are willing enough to own that you are 
disappointed, but you have been careful not to sift into the 
cause. You are, in fact, like the little girl who goes out in a 
new frock—fancies that she is the object of every one’s admi- 
ration and envy, and comes home delighted. Ten years after- 
wards she may be dressed with far more elegance, and may 
excite far more notice, but the charm is gone: she knows that 
others are equally objects of attraction.” 

“ Well, sir, now for the remedy 2” said Edward. 

“Seek the happiness of others. In doing so you ensure 
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yourown. Show them that the only true happiness is in de- 
throning your dearest idol. Love your neighbour as yourself 
—not only in as far as he does not interfere with Self. And, 
believe me, there is no slave who serves so hard a master as he 
who is a sluve to his own fancied interests. ‘ He that watereth 


others, shall be watered also himself,’ ” 
A. G. A. 


ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 
(Continued from page 128.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Letter to Sarah.—A mother’s loss—Self-scarching—mental and moral 
—the Bible—acquaintances— 
economy —the Christian life. 

The following extracts from letters to her sister Sarah, are 
particularly affectionate and valuable : 

“ Boston, 20th March, 1826, Sabbath-evening. — Having 
finished the active duties of the day, I intend devoting the 
remainder of the evening to you. It is nearly a month since I 
wrote to you, but I have thought of you every day. ‘This 
month has especially brought both you and Samuel to my mind, 
I cannot but look back on this night two years ago—the very 
last Sabbath our dear mother spent on earth. Although she 
was then poorly, O! how little did we dream of the sad change 
on all our feelings which the next Sabbath should witness. 
From our happy family, the head was taken away, aud we 
were left asa little flock without a shepherd. How often do 
her dying words ring in my ears. How often do I see her 
sitting upon her bed, charging us, whatever we neglected, not 
to neglect the concerns of another world, and not to put off 
acquiring an interest in the Saviour till a dying hour. Oh, may 
we so honor our father and mother as to attend to their dying 
wishes, and thus be prepared to spend a blissful eternity with 
them. 

“Our sermons to-day have been exceedingly solemn and 
impressive. Mr. Green’s subject was, ‘ Zhe worth of the soul." 
He seemed to excel himself in it. This is the first Sabbath he 
has preached since the morning his dear little child was 
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snatched from him. That fine child is dead after only two'days’ 
iliness: This melancholy event has spread a brighter lustre 
over the character of our minister; for, on the very morning 
after the child expired, being unable to obtain a supply, he 
himself, thus forgetting all the father in the pastor, 
May his labours be abundantly blessed ! é it 
“ A great deal of seriousness has prevailed lately throughout 
our church and society, and Ivtrust it is an earnest of good 
things to come. Forty-eight anxious inquirers assembled at 
Mrs. R’s. last Monday evening. Oh, that God would indeed 
appear in the midst of us, that these dry bones may arise. And 
may we too, my dear Sarah, be prepared by divine grace, for a 
“ My dear Sarah, you may well suppose this is a gloomy 
week to me, although I have so many blessings left—so many 
kind friends, yet I must feel a mother’s loss. I cannot but:look 
back on our happy family this time two years. I would not do 
#0 with regret, for God saw it best that we should be scattered, 
Perhaps we were feeling that this world was our home. Our 
Heavenly Father seeing this, and that our hearts were centred 
in our mother, took her in merey, that we might iook up to 
him that smote us. Oh, may we indeed acknowledge Him as 
_ “ My dear Sarah, let us look back on these two past years: 
What have we been doing? Has it been our first desire, our 
first business to perform owr mother’s dying request? She did 
not ask us to be learned in the knowledge of this world, though 
that weall know she highly esteemed ; but she did beseech us; 
with all the earnestness of one on the borders of eternity, to 
love the Lord with all our hearts, and to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness. She begged us to consider it as 
her last wish, and as her dying testimony to us, that God was 
& faithful God and a tender friend; that he never leaves nor 
forsakes those who put their trust in him. Put yourself in her 
situation for a moment, consider her as having done with all 
things terrestrial, expecting every moment to behold her Saviour- 
as should of the 
hildren! greatest weight with 
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fulness of your parents’ God, 
« How often do I think of my 


dearest relatives are out of the ark of safety? . Oh, J cannot; 
and it is my earnest, daily prayer to God for you all, that you 
may be saved. And, O my dear, Sarah, .pray. for yourself, 
Remember that none can redeem his brother, or give. to God 


you give your own heart to God, the universe could not save 
you. We have but a short time to live, and our end. may now 


whole bodies and souls which are his.” . | 


May 22, 1826,—Tell me. your thoughts and feelings; 
ther you perceive any material alteration in your opinion. of 


things these last two years. It is very important to watch the 
operations of your own mind, and to discipline it severely. 


See that it is always employed on some one thing;,and what- — 
ever that may be, be careful that it is calculated to be useful — 


00: 


«Since you are especially prone to. be. carried. away with 
first impressions, always mistrust them till you have examined. 
the subject in all its bearings. In this way you will get a — 


fixedness of principle, and a stability of character, which 
be a guiding star to you throughout your life... | 


«While forming an estimate of things around you, 


| especially to remember that you are only sojourning here for 


a short time, and all. thet is bright. and fair. eround 


The brightest still the ficetest; 
All that’s sweet was made rs 
Bat to be lost when sweetest) 
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“You, my dear sister, will soon be in the same. situation: | 
soon your last hour will come; soon you will be obliged:to have | 
done with the things of time. Oh, then live so that you may | 
be entibled to leave behind you a dying testimony to the faith- | 
brothers and sisters, asim- — 
mortal beings, whose souls are of more value than; a universe. ) 
How often do I remember you at a throne of grace; and entreat — 
that you may be partakers of the blessings of redemption. Do 
I hope that I myself ame child of God, that I have given | 
myself unreservedly to him, and can I feel easy while my | 


a ransom for him. Religion is personal,thing, and unless — 


be near. Let us then, while we. live, glorify God with our — 
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No purely earthly source of enjoyment can be durable, for 
mutability is the impress of creation. But blessed be God 
there is a portion which shall never fade, and an inheritance 
incorruptible which shall not pass away; and to this may we 
all attain through Christ the Saviour.” 

“ Dorchester, July 8, 1826.—I have a great deal of leisure 
now, and I am endeavoring to improve it by cultivating those 
powers which God has bestowed upon me, and for which he 
will require an account. How seldom, when attending to those 
branches which the experience of others has found useful in 
strengthening the judgment, improving the taste, and com 
recting the affection, do we feel a strong sense of moral obli- 
gation, binding us to do with our might what our hands find 
todo. You say, my dear sister, in your letter, that probably 
before this time you have left school, I can hardly believe it 
possible! I feel too, my dear sister Sarah, this is a most 
eventful period of your life. You must now take a stand for 
yourself, and, in moments of serious reflection, form a standard 
of action, by which you may be able to regulate your conduct 
at times when reflection would be impossible. Depend upon it, 
my dear Sarah, this is of great importance; and I hope you 
will give it serious thought, for it will save you many and 
many a bitter hour of retrospection.. I can tell you this from 
experience. This habit too will lead to decision of character, @ 
most essential quality. Thus, not only will you be able from re- 
flection and investigation to form an opinion, but you will be alse 
able to act decidedly when circumstances render it necessary. 
But in order to form an accurate judgment for yourself, much 
reading, and patient investigation will be necessary; there- 
fore, lose no time in beginning. Make it a rule to devote some 
portion of each day to reading, and another portion to the 
continuation of those branches of study in which you have been 
engaged. 

“I think you had better begin with History, not only because 
it will be most important at present, but because it will alse 
be interesting; and I would recommend, 1s¢.—‘Hume’s His 
tory of England,’ * Robertson's Scotland,’ perhaps ‘ Gibbon’s 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ and ‘ Plutarch’s Lives.’ 
After these a History of the French Revolution, perhaps Mad. de 
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Stael’s; any good History of Greece, or the early part of the - 
Roman Empire, you may have at hand. You may think this © 
list formidable, but they are standard works; and you must | 
read them if you wish to obtain that information which I hope = 
is pleasing to you, and which your friends will expeet you » 
to possess. But books on other subjects are as necessary, and 
it would be well if you would take up along with History some 
book of Moral Philosophy, ‘Barkley’s Minute Philosopher,’ 
for instance. 

“As for recreation, oh, beware of novels. You well know 
that there are books of recreation enough besides novels. Culti- 
vate a taste for Poetry, as it will be a source of never-failing 
pleasure to you. Read the standard English Classics— Milton, 
Cowper, Young, Goldsmith, Thomson, Montgomery, Pope’s 
Homer, Dryden’s Virgil, &e. Besides these, Carlisle's is very 
good; by all means read that. So high an opinion had Mrs. 
Huntingdon of it that she wished her children to read it two 
or three times a year. Another book, entitled ‘Discipline, aa 
uave heard mamma recommend highly. 1 

‘““T am very pleasantly situated in having an exceedingly — 
intelligent and agreeable companion but a few roods from our 
house. She understands French yand Italian perfectly, and 
speaks them well. We read together often. 

‘‘ Especially do I hope you will not forget to allot some por- 
tion of each day to reading the Bible with some commentary. 
We read Scott’s twice a day,and I can’t tell you how interesting 
we find it. Besides the great importance of the Bible as the 
word of God, from its learning and antiquity, and the idea it 
gives of eastern manners, beyond amy work extant, it is 
deserving of the close attention of all. Josephus is useful 
in illustrating it.” 

The fellowing is another letter to Sarah: 

“TI am in the country. A storm from the north-west, 
of wind and rain has been blowing, which you know the old 
proverb says lasts three days. This is the second night, and 
you may suppose I am rather tired, cut off from all extraneous 
sources of enjoyment. I have sat down to talk to, and think of, 
you. In my last letter I recommended a course of study and 


reading, after you left seheol. I hope you have adopted it, in 
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part at least, for it is extremely important. I am now study- 
ing as much as possible, though I find little time; for, since 


~ last I wrote, I have commenced school-keeping. I have, to be 


sure, only two scholars, but they take up as much time as 
twenty would. But in order to understand this, remember we 
are boarding in Dorchester, and Mrs. R. and family board here 
too. I find them extremely pleasant; and as there is no good 
school here for Lucy, I teach her myself this summer, and she 
and little J. K. are my scholars. I have lately been reading 
‘Hoge’s Poetical Tales,’ and I am very much pleased with them. 
You should read them, although, as a general rule, you ought 
to read more solid works. Mason on Self-knowledge, and 
Paley, study as well as read. 

“Be careful, dear Sarah, in forming acquaintances; never 
attach yourself to one who is of a frivolous cast of mind, or who 
has no pleasure in improving it. Such an one can never make a 
useful friend, and not long a pleasing one. But especially, 
never fora moment indulge the habit, or form the wish to 
have, what is often termed a confidante—one to whom you can 
tell your secrets. Nothing is so foolish! a sensible woman 
never has any secrets. She may know affairs of which it is not 
prudent to talk: but, believe me, it is as great a breach of pru- 
dence to tell anything to a confidante, as to any body and every 
body. And whenever you feel disposed to tell private affairs 
to a friend, always stop and think twice before you speak once. 
By this means you may spare yourself a great deal of sorrow 
when it will be too late to remedy the evil. 

“ Trade seems to be getting worse and worse every day, and 
our merchants are almost discouraged. I hope our dear 
uncles will not be involved in these troublous times; but I 
think, dear Sarah, it ought to furnish a lesson to us to be care- 
ful and economical, for we cannot tell what may happen; and 
at any rate these habits are very important, and ought to be 
cultivated; for, let us have much money or little, we are but 
stewards, and must render a strict account for every talent 
entrusted to us.” 

The following are extracts from letters to Sarah : 

“ Dorchester, 30th November, 1826.—O my dear Sarah, I 
wish I could let you know my feelings with regard to’ my 
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brothers and sisters. I think I can say, that ‘one thing have I 
desired of the Lord’ in their behalf, and it is that they may 
possess real experimental religion. I do not consider this to 
exist in mere serious feelings, however often repeated. No, 
this is the great danger with those who are blessed with pious 
friends and a religious education, they catch some of their 
expressions, and doubtless have at times some serious thoughts, 
and this is set down for religion. But it is a snare laid by our 
great enemy, and which must be exposed—a temptation which 
must be resisted. Religion does not consist in mere temporary 
feelings of joy or grief. These, it is true, are felt by every 
Christian, but they are not his religion. Oh no! He is com- 
pletely changed ; and is as much under the influence of religious 
principle in his common daily vocations as in his acts of wor- 
ship; and every single act, however simple, is performed not 
because others do so, or because he has been in the habit of 
doing so, but because he believes he is in the way of duty, and 
discharging it, in such a manner as will be acceptable to God. 
“O my dear Sarah, will you not examine yourself by this 
test? Are there no moments in your life in which you entirely 
forget God, and feel that his service is rather irksome than 
otherwise ? Do you habitually attend the ordinances of God’s 
house with the express purpose and desire of glorifying him, 
and to receive with humble attention the messages of his 
grace? Do you perform every act of life from principle—that 
is, from a conviction that such and such acts are those by which 
you are enalfled most to glorify God, and promote your own 
good? Did fou enter the Sabbath school because you felt that 
thousands were travelling in the broad way which leadeth to 
death, and that you might be the means of saving some? Do 
you enter the school, every Sabbath, with the firm conviction 
that on the manner in which you instruct these children 
depends, perhaps, their eternal interests, and that a strict ac- 
count will one day be required of the manner in which you have 
pérformed this duty, and the motives which have actuated you? 
“Now, dear Sarah, if you cannot feel that you are thus 
guided by Christian principle in every act of life, 1 must tell 
you, youare not a Christian. No, my dear sister, whatever 
serious feelings you may have had, you are not a child of God. 
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Oh, think of this, my dear Sarah, and pray carnestly to God 
that he would make you a participator in those joys with which 
a stranger intermeddleth not. I do not, dear Sarah, forget you 
at the throne of grace, and ‘I trust you have many friends 
pleading with God for you. But what will this avail you, 
while you pray not for yourself?” 


THE ALMANAC ‘MAKER AND HIS MOTUGER. 


What a mass of the results of the profoundest workings of 
the human brain does an Almanac afford. A few figures and 
symbols in its columns inform you what.is to be the whole 
history of the heavenly bodies during the coming year. Every 
star before which the moon will pass is noted, and every eclipse 
of each of the four tiny satellites of Jupiter, predicted with 
the precision of half-a-second. Of the difficulty of the calcu- 
lations necessary to arrive at such results it would be hard to 
convey an idea. ‘To know beforehand what stars the moon will 
hide in her journey, we must know her true path through 
space; and this, owing to her double motion—that round the 
sun, and round the carth—is of a very complex character, 
resembling, more than anything else, the scrawl which children 
call a Turk’a cap. Then, to know what stars the moon will at 
any moment conceal from us, we must know where the earth 
will be just then, and where, too, will be that portion of the 
earth on which we happen to be stationed. To have deduced 
from observation the laws which will enable us to predict suck 
occurrences, with infinite exactitude, may indeed be deemed a 
proud triumph of the human intellect. | 

But the wise man who lives in Greenwich Park could do, and 
could tell, and could shew, things a great deal more won- 
derful. The knowledge of the occultations of the moon, and 
the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, is for use—to guide the sailor 
across the ocean, or for the instruction of him 

“ Whose lamp, at midnight hour, 
Is seen in some high lonely tower;” 
and who loves, with his magic glass and tube, to follow and to 
watch the planets as they spin in their mysterious dance. 
The sage of Greenwich Park could tell us, we say, much 
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more than appears in the pages of the almanac. Give hima 
pencil and paper, a brass tube, with a piece of polished metal at 
the end of it, a clock, a few cobweb threads, and his own good 
pair of eyes, and he will be able to weigh Jupiter or Satarn— 
to measure the height of the mountaing in the moon—to tell to 
a day, from a few observations of the path of a comet, when it 
will revisit our system, though it may previously have to travel 
for some years through space, with a velocity of a thousand 
miles a minute. He could tell you, in fine, events in the history 
of stars, which are so remote that the light which left them 
before the Flood has not reached us yet. 

To no one, perhaps, Newton excepted, is our knowledge of 
these wondrous laws more indebted than to a poor German 
almanac maker—we can scarcely call him more—who, oppressed 
by the extremest penury, with a puny and sickly frame, broken 
down by bedily ailment, tortured by the miseries of his relatives, 
and prosecuted for his adherence to the Protestant faith, has 
immortalized his name by unfolding to our gaze the laws of the 
planetary system. And these discoveries were, many of them, 
made not with the resources of a well-stored observatory, but 
with the rudest and most inefficient instruments, Writing to 
a friend, he asks him to restrain his laughter while he describes 
the apparatus with which he had just completed a valuable 
series of observations on the fixed stars. A wooden triangle, 
some ten feet long, suspended by one corner from the ceiling, 
and having bits of quill stuck at equal intervals along the side, 
constituted the sole instrument with which JoHN KEPLER 
detected secrets of the universe, which had remained hidden 
through all preceding centuries from all the sages of the world. 
A dark room, and a round hole through which the sunlight 
could enter and shine on the opposite wall, enabled him, by 
measuring the varying shape of the image, to make observations 
on the orbit of the earth. Such was this wonderful man—this 
puny, sickly almanac maker. It was Kepler who discovered that 
the planets move in ellipses (or oval-shaped figures), and not in 
circles. It was mainly by means of Kepler’s laws that, a year 
or two since, Adams was able to tell to the astronomers that if 
they would point their telescopes to a particular point in the 
heavens, which he named, they would there behold a planet 
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that had hitherto eluded their observation. They did so, and 
they saw it. 

Two centuries and a half ago the people of Germany—and, 
indeed, of Europe and of England—were superstitious and 
bigoted to the last degree. ‘The Protestant religion had not 
had time to work its civilizing and enlightening effect. The 
belief in sorcery and witchcraft had a strong hold on the minds 
of even the upper classes. Wallenstein, the great general, who 
about this time held the destinies of the empire in his grasp, was 
a firm believer in astrology, and always kept an astrologer in 
his service, without whose favourable report on the aspect of the 
stars the duke would venture upon nothing. Kepler himself, 
who, towards the end of his life, held a court appointment of 
astronomer, was frequently applied to by his imperial master to 
cast nativities, and predict events from the conjunctions of the 
planets. From the peasant to the emperor, all, without ex- 
ception, believed in the reality of magic and witchcraft. Men 
protected themselves by ruthlessly burning and drowning those 
who were suspected of being witches. 

Kepler's mother was still alive, and she was so unfortunate 
as to be distinguished by several of these supposed tokens of a 
witch. Though descended frog a respectable family, she was 
much reduced in circumstances, She was upwards of seventy, 
and far from prepossessing in her appearance. She was strange 
and restless in her habits, and her temper was overbearing and 
petulant. After the death of her husband, in the war against 
the Turks, she chose to live alone. She knew something of 
medicine, and of the use of herbs, and had a habit of never 
looking at the person she was speaking to. Half of these cir- 
cumstances had been sufficient in those times to have given her 
the reputation of a witch. The prosecution was urged forward 
by the inveterate malice of one of her neighbours, whom she 
had affronted—by name Reinhold. So deeply were all imbued 
with superstition that her son, the astronomer, and his wife, 
were the only persons who dared to avow that they did not 
believe in her guilt. Her daughter Margaret protested that she 
had been piously brought up by her mother, and instructed in 
Christian conduct; but this only brought on an accusation 
against Margaret, of participating in her mother’s practices. 
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lame Kepler, though untried and unconvicted, had now to 
undergo all the horrors of a loathsome lonely imprisonment. 
In her seventy-fifth year—on the very borders of the grave—- 
this unhappy woman was thrown into a cold damp dungeon ; 
her food was supplied only through the devotion of Margaret. 
Six weary months she passed in the solitary cell, expecting 
every hour to be dragged forth and tortured on the rack; for 
in dealing with supposed witches, the plan which had been 
found by the authorities the shortest and most effectual was, 
before hearing the evidence, to torture the accused into a con- 
fession of her guilt; and as the agonies of the rack seldom 
failed to produce one, this was deemed to supersede further 
trial, and the production of evidence; and the wretched creature 
was forthwith led to the stake. Such were, at this time in 
Germany, the ordinary judicial proceedings. Of course an 
accusation of witchcraft was an easy and often-practised method 
of gratifying private malice, or of getting rid of any one who 
was obnoxious in a neighbourhood. In addition to this there 
were—even in England—paid witch-finders, who received so 
much a head for each old woman executed by their means. 

The proof was now to be made of her guilt or innocence of 
the imaginary crime. On the 28th of September, 1621, the 
decrepid woman was brought, barely alive, before the magistrate. 
He ordered the jailor to produce all the horrid implements of 
torture, while he explained them to her with barbarous minute- 
ness; and dilated on the agonies she would endure if subject 
to them. He then exhorted her to make a full confession of the 
truth, before these tortures should be applied. Raising herself 
up, she feebly spoke as follows :— 

“ You may do with me what you will, but I have nothing to 
confess. Were I so wicked as you say, I surely must have 
known it myself ere now. J will rather die than tell a he. 
Should I, in the agonies and torment of the rack, confess aught, 
it will not be true. Who, of those who stand here, will commit 
the sin of making me confess that which is untrue? Though 
_ 1 die for it, I assert I have nothing to do with witchcraft. God, 
to whom I commit all, will, after my death, reveal the truth. 
He will aid me, and he will not take his Holy Spirit from me.” 
And then she fell upon her knees in silent prayer. 
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When the magistrates found that the terrors of the rack 
no effect upon her, they were prevailed upon, on ac- 
count of her extreme age and infirmities, to proceed no further 
against her, especially as judicial proof was entirely wanting 
in the case. She was accordingly liberated, guarantees having 
been procured for the payment of the costs. 
A few months after, death freed this poor injured widow 
from all danger of further prosecution. 

Kepler himself, though in the most indigent circumstances— 
as he never was able to obtain payment of the stipend due to 
him as court astronomer—had left his wife and children at 


Linz, where he was residing, and had journeyed to Wurtemberg 


' (nearly three hundred miles), in order to assist his mother. 


When he returned to Linz, saddened and impoverished, he 
found that he himself had been dismissed with disgrace for his 


- gupposed desertion of his post, and his appointment had been 


bestowed upon another. He was then in the midst of printing 


his immortal work—the Rudolphine tables—and it is said that 


on his return he found the soldiery, with whom the country 
swarmed, had rifled his house, had cast his types into bullets, 
and had made cartridges of his priceless manuscripts. An exile, 
he had to wander through Germany, now desolated with the 
horrors of a civil war. | 

A few years later, while fruitlessly engaged in attempting to 
collect some arrears of salary due to him, died John Kepler, 
broken down by misfortune and neglect. 

Is it too much that we should not suffer a day to pass without 
feeling humbly thankful, that our lot is cast in an age and ina 
country emancipated from the fearful trammels of a blind cre- 
dulity and blood-thirsty superstition; and where genius and 
merit, instead of being dragged to the dust by persecution or 
by apathy, are fostered by kindly care into luxuriant and 
fruitful life ? S. &. 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 


To one who has tasted of the Lord’s loving-kindness, and 
feels his soul reposing on the Saviour, what name so sweet and 
soothing in his car! As the name of a birth-place associated 
with our earliest and purest joys—or of a brother beloved and 
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first playmate, long since gone to the better home—or of a 
tender parent at whose knees we learnt to know what we are 
and whither destined—or of a friend in whose bosom we could 
repose our inmost thoughts, and whose sympathy we valued as 
our dearest earthly treasure ; as any, or all of these cause the 
heart to throb and swell, and the eyes to overflow with the 
sweetest emotions of grateful memory—and we have often 
thought gratitade the most delightful of the merely natural 
faculties of the soul of man—so ought the name of our Re- 
deemer, Brother, and best Friend, to sound most graciously 
harmonious in the Christian’s estimation. 

The Jew—we shudder as we write the word—loathes and 
hates the blessed name we glory in—Jesus of Nazareth. Ma- 
hometans are hardly a degree better; believing Him to be 
indeed a prophet, but a presumed rival of their own greater 
one. We can pity, while we pray for these, because of their 
blinded ignorance; but how lamentable is it to think, that in 
many a place where the Gospel is preached—and of the Gospel 
or glad tidings, Jesus is the theme, the beginning and the 
ending—we say, in many a place where this great and glorious 
name is preached and even acknowledged, it is not loved or 
reverenced as it ought to be. 

We have lived in the sister-island, where Popery is so 
miserably dominant. There the name of Mary usurps that of 
her Son. To her they pray; in her mediation they trust; to 
her ear they confide all their secrets, and to her they look with 
fond veneration, especially the females. We have heard “ Ave 
Maria!” sound from the secluded retirement, in tones of the 
deepest devotion; and “ Mary, Mother!” breathed in a whisper 
of tenderness amidst the busiest scenes. The tear drop trembles 
in woman’s eye, and the heart expands towards the virgin 
with an affectionate homage, due only to her blessed Son and 
Lord. 

In the isles and deep valleys of Northern Europe, the La- 
theran form of Christianity prevails. Mary indeed is banished 
from their ritual, but practically their religion is mere deism. 
We have had some intercourse with several of these Scandi- 
navians. They are very decorous in religious matters. They 
use a form of daily devotion; they attend to the appointed 
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holy days of their church with scrupulous sanctity ; they never 
eat or drink without acknowledgment towards the giver; they 
return thanks for any special mercy with devout fervour ; but 
should Jesus Christ be spoken of, you will find no glad response, 
but the utmost indifference. 

“Jesus Christ”"—they will perhaps say—‘ ah, yes—good 
man, Jesus Christ very good indeed !” 

“But you know He is the Son of God—our only hope, our 
Saviour ?” 

“ Yes, true—God’s Son; the good God accepted Him; the 
good God will save us.” 

“Save us! but how?” 

“ Ah, the good God is very merciful, madame! we hope in 
His great goodness; no fear, Le Bon Dieu will do us all the 
good we need.” 

And this is the amount of their chilling, uninfluencing creed. 
The name of Jesus is not once accounted of, nor the train of 
spiritual blessings his mission brought to man. Hence the 
obvious tendency in these days, even in the cradle of the Refor- 
mation, to unitarianism, and finally to deistical apostacy. 

How evident the inference that the youthful branches of pro- 
fessing Christian families ought to be urged, and led, and 
encouraged to cherish the most sacred love and filial devotion 
towards the precious name of Him to whom they owe their 
eternal hopes—not as a mere lukewarm outward profession, 
but as entwined with their earliest memories—a talisman 
against every sorrow, and a watchword against every thought 
of sin. Children cannot be taught too early to associate all 
that is lovely and endearing and sublime with the name of 
their Saviour. It ought not to be spoken of merely as some 
mysterious thing afar, too awful to dwell on except with the 
preparation of sanctuary feelings: rather ought it to be a house- 
hold word, linked with joy, and gratitude, and hope. We 
think in many pious and well-meaning families there is error 
committed on this point. Should childish voices, in their joy, 


‘shout out some few words of a favorite hymn, a solemn look 


and reproof checks the glad thought seeking to rise to the 
Lamb on the throne ; and thus is laid the foundation of the sen 
timent, too common among the young, that God is a being 
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rather to be feared than loved; and his blessed Son a holy 
martyr, with whose history youthful sympathy associates only 
the painfulness of a suffering, not the joy of a risen, and reigning, 
and ever-loving Redeemer. We have witnessed the best effects 
flow from an opposite system to that we have here alluded to. 
We have observed the intense interest with which mere infants 
will listen to “ pretty stories about Jesus.” We have seen them 


weep bitterly with Mary Magdalene at the empty sepulchre; 


and their eyes as quickly dried, and sparkling with eager . 


delight when informed He was alive again, yea, lives for ever- 
more. We have seen a sweet boy, of only three years old, ran 
to his mamma after an hour or two of play, assuring her, and 
with truth, that he had been one of “ Jesus’ lambs” for that 
time ; his little heart told him there had been great, perhaps 
unusual harmony among his playmates; and he knew that the 
Holy Lamb of God takes for his own, those who are gentle and 
loving like Himself. 

A pious intelligent nurse is an unspeakable blessing to a 
family ; and we earnestly implore Christian mothers to choose 
for their children’s attendants only those who are decidedly 
followers of Jesus. The little boy we have mentioned, was 


favored in this respect. His nurse as well as his mother, never 
wearied of talking to their little charge about their precious. 


Saviour; it was no mere Sabbath lesson, but an every day's 
recurring and preferred theme. We have seen another lively 
and impetuous little one look for an hour at a time at a print of 
our Saviour, from one of the old masters, when no other-thing 
that could be offered would keep him still for five minutes to- 
gether. We have thus seen him spread the picture on the 
carpet, and prostrate himself beside it, his cheeks resting on 
his little hands, his eyes riveted on the delineation of the 
Lord, though knowing very well it was but an imagination of 
the sacred personage; and all the while talking to himself, 
repeating the most solemn and endearing truths he had ever 
heard of Jesus, and strange and wondrous ideas of his own 
besides; occasionally even repeating the name softly, many 
times, as if it were like soothing music in his young ears. 
Often we have heard another child go to sleep repeating over 
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who asked her mamma “ If she did not think the very sweetest 
prettiest name in all this world was Jesus; yet hoped none 
would ever call a human being by it.” What a thought—an 
unprompted thought—for a child of four years old! how full of 
love and reverence. Such outgoings of affection from a babe, 
even the Lord on his throne will not despise. Another little 
girl we know, was engaged with her sister looking over their 
little treasures of books. The elder asked the younger which 
of them all she liked best ; when-the latter instantly selected a 
small well-worn looking volume, declaring it to be her favorite. 
“ And why,” asked the other, “do you prefer that? I am sure 
we have many far prettier, with quite as nice reading in them 
too.” 

“ Ah, but I love it,” replied the gracious child, “ because it 
has Jesus on every page. You can’t open it any where, but 
Jesus seems to look at you;” and she clasped it to her bosom 
and kissed it fondly. 

Is not this somewhat imaginative ? asks the reader. Does it 
not savour somewhat of relics, or the tenaciously cherished 
forms of modern Puseyism. 

We feel assured that it is not so; we are satisfied that these 
children love the name of Jesus, because they love himself; and 
as far as a child can appreciate divine things, they adore His 
character, and feel grateful for His work on their own behalf. 

We have stated these facts to show, that young people can- 
not be too early led to the feet of their Lord, even as were 
those whom He took in His arms in the days of His flesh. 
We think moreover they prove the hope, that while the head 
is yet unsophisticated and unseared by worldly influence, such 
impressions are likely to be permanent. The mothers of these 
children were similarly educated, and what they value above 
all other things, they earnestly desire their offspring may 
value too. The only supposable objection pious persons may 
raise is, that sacred things may be, by too great familiarity, 
brought into contempt, or at least carelessness. We think it 
depends entirely on the manner in which such an education 
is conducted. No sacred things or mames must ever be 
treated with levity, far less disrespect; but a holy familiarity 
and unsophisticated affection are things very opposite from 
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these. Let it never be forgotten, that the office of the Sancti- 
fier is to take of the things of Christ and apply them to 
the soul. 

Parents and teachers! begin early to teach and to preach 
Jesus; such teaching the Holy Spirit will bless and make 
effectual. It is well understood by missionaries that Jesus 
Christ alone is the first and best theme by which to awaken the 
interest of the savage; and that the most delicious reward of 
many years’ toil, is, when the half-enlightened heathen are 
heard to sound with a loud united voice the mame of Jesus. 
How sweetly it comes to the long-tried missionary’s ear over 
the African desert or vast American forest. Let it dwell in 
every heart; let it sound from every tongue. To that name 
which is above every name, may every knee be brought to bow. 
And may our young readers be led by the Holy Spirit, daily to 
desire more ardently, that they may walk worthy of the 
blessed name by which we are called! E. 


SCHOOLING THE SENSES. 

In Wilson's “ Biography of the Bind,” of which we spoke 
approvingly in our last volume,” occurs the following account 
of Mademoiselle de Salignac, a blind French lady, born in 1741, 
who died at the early age of twenty-two. 

It appears to us so fraught with practical benefit, that we feel 
it to be our duty to call special attention to it, as illustrative of 
the remarks we have from time to time made on the higher 
cultivation of the senses, and the mental faculties to which they 
minister. As a metaphysical question, the education of the 
Blind cannot receive too much attention, for it almost seems to 
us that moral and mental culture are adequately understood 
only by this afflicted class. The faculties of hearing, smell, and 
touch are in ordinary cases so little cultivated, as to convey to 
the mind but very vague and unsatisfactory impressions. To 
calculate the size of a room, to estimate the state of the atmos- 
phere, to know not only whether we are out of doors or in, but 


° At page 452. It is with much pleasure we find that our account of the author 
has excited an interest on his behalf, and we take this opportunity of stating, that 
his book is printed by J. W. Showell, 48, New-street, Birmingham. 
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actually to measure space and distance without the use of the 
eye, seem utter impossibilities to those blessed with the full 
power of vision, though they are amongst the least wonderful of 
all the wonders accomplished by the Blind. 

Nor less remarkable are the movements of the inner machi- 
nery thus fed and set to work. A Memory that could map out 
with almost the accuracy of the builder himself, the plan of any 
house whose arrangements it had once learned; a power of 
Comparison that could enable its possessor always to discrimi- 
nate and distinguish voices it had once heard, and that retained 
its unsophisticated purity to such an extent that it was shocked 
beyond endurance at any inconsistency; an ability of Abstrac- 
tion so surprising that it could live within itself, and grow toa 
stature unprecedented in the mental history of ninety-nine 
minds in every hundred—are magnificent problems for study 
and imitation. But the narrative shall speak for itself— 

“ She had,” says M. Diderot, “an unusual fund of good sense, 
the utmost mildness and sweetness of disposition, uncommon 
penetration, and great simplicity of character. In her dress and 
person, there appeared a neatness, which was the more extra» 
ordinary, as not being able to see herself, she could never be 
sure that she had done all that was requisite to avoid disgusting 
others with the opposite quality. 

“From her earliest youth it had been the study of those 
around her to improve her other senses to the utmost; and it is 
wonderful to what a degree they succeeded. By feeling, she 
could distinguish peculiarities which might be easily overlooked 
by those who had the best eyes; her hearing, and sense of smell, 
were also exquisite. She knew by the state of the atmosphere 
whether it was cloudy or serene ; whether she was in an open 
place or a close street; also, whether she was in the open air or 
in a room; or if in a room, whether it was large or small. She 
could calculate the size of a circumscribed space, by the sound 
produced by her feet or her voice. When she had once gone over 
a house, she so well knew the plan of it, that she was able to 
warn others of any danger. She would say, ‘Take care, the door 
is too low ;’ or, ‘ Do not forget that there is a step.’ She accu- 
rately observed varieties of voices, and when once she had heard 
a person speak, she always knew the voice again: she was 
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neither sensible to the charms of youth, nor shocked by the 
wrinkles of age, and said that she regarded nothing but the — 
qualities of the heart and mind. 

“ She was much disposed to confide in others, and it would 
have been no less easy than base to have deceived her; it was 
an inexcusable cruelty to make her believe that she was alone 
in a room, when any one was concealed there. She was not, 
however, subject to any kind of panic terrors; seldom did she 
feel ennui, for solitude had taught her to be every thing to her- 
self. Of all the qualities of the heart and mind, a sound judg- 
ment, mildness, and cheerfulness, were those which she prized 
the most. She spoke little, and listened much; ‘I am like the 
birds,’ said she, ‘I learn to sing in darkness.’ {mn comparing — 
things which she heard one day, with those that she heard 
another, she was shocked at the inconsistency of our opinions; 
and it seemed to her a matter of indifference, whether she was 
praised or blamed by beings so variable. 

“She had been taught to read, by means of letters cut out. 
She sung with taste, having an agreeable voice; she also learned 
to play on the violin, and this latter was a great source of 
amusement to herself by drawing about her the young people of 
her own age, whom she taught the dances that were most in 
fashion. 

‘Mademoiselle de Salignac was exceedingly beloved by all 
her brothers and sisters; ‘This,’ she said, ‘ is another advantage 
which I derive from my infirmity,—people are attached to me 
by the solicitude they feel for me, and by the efforts I make to 
deserve it, and be grateful for it; added to this, my brothers 
and sisters are not jealous of me. Indeed, I have many induce- 
ments to be good; what would become of me, if I were to lose 
the interest I inspire!’ | 

“She was taught music by characters in relief, which were 
placed in raised lines, upon the surface of a large table; these 
characters she read with her fingers, then executed the air upon 
her instrument, and, after a very little study, could play a part 
in a concert, however long or complicated. 

“She understood the elements of astronomy, algebra, and 
geometry. Her mother sometimes read to her the Abbé De 
Caille’s book, and, on asking her whether she understood it, she 
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replied, ‘Oh, perfectly!’ ‘Geometry,’ she said, ‘is the proper 
science for the blind, because no assistance is wanting to carry 
it to perfection: the geometrician passes almost all his life with 
his eyes shut.’ I have seen the maps by which she studied 
geography ; the parallels and meridians were of brass wire ; the 
boundaries of kingdoms and provinces were marked out by 
threads of silk or of wool, more or less coarse; the rivers and 
mountains by pin-heads, some larger, others smaller; and the 
towns by drops of wax, proportioned to their size. 

“T one day said to her, ‘ Mademoiselle, figure to yourself 2 
cube.’ ‘I see it, said she. ‘Imagine a point in the centre of 
the cube.’ ‘It is done.’ ‘ From this point draw lines directly 
to the angles; you will then have divided the cube’— 

“*¢ Into six equal pyramids,’ she answered, ‘ having every one 
the same faces; the base of the cube, and the half of its height.’ 

That is true, 

“<¢In my head, as you do.’ 

“Twill own that I never could conceive how she formed 


figures in her head without colour. She wrote with a pin, with 


which she pricked a sheet of paper, stretched upon a frame: on 
this were placed two moveable metal rods, having a sufficient 
space between them, in which to form the The same 
mode of writing was adopted in 2 go which 
the pin, on the reverse of the paper. She could read a book 
printed only on one side, and Priault printed some in this manner 
for her use. There was no sort of needle-work that she could 
not execute. She made purses and bags, plain, or with fine 
epen work, in different patterns, and with a variety of colours; 
garters, bracelets, and collars for the neck, with very small glass 
beads sewed upon them in alphabetical characters. 

“ The following conversation, in which I am the interlocutor, 
will shew the clearness of her conceptions on the arts of draw- 
ing, engraving, and painting. She said, ‘ If you were to trace 
on my hand the figure of a horse, a mouth, a man, a woman, & 
tree, I certainly should not be mistaken, and if you were to trace 
the profile of a person I knew, I should not despair of naming 
the individual, if the likeness were exact; my hand would be- 
come to me a sensible mirror, but great indeed is the difference 
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between this canvas and the organ of sight. I suppose, then, 
that the eye is a living canvas of infinite delicacy; the air 
strikes the object; from this object it is reflected towards the 
eye, which receives an infinite number of different impressions, 
according to the nature, the form, and the colour of the object, 
and perhaps the qualities of the air; these are unknown to me, 
and you do not know much more of them than myself; it is by 
the variety of these sensations that they are painted to you. If 
the skin of my hand equalled the delicacy of your eyes, I should 
see with my hand, as you see with your eyes; and I sometimes 
figure to myself, that there are animals which are blind, and are 

not the less clear sighted.’ | 

“¢ But explain,’ said I, ‘ the mirror.’ 

“<Tf all bodies,’ she replied, ‘are not so many mirrors, it is 
by some defect in their texture, which extinguishes the reflec- 
tion of the air. I adhere so much the more to this idea, since 
gold, silver, and polished copper, become proper for reflecting 
the air; and troubled water and streaked ice lose this property. 
It is the variety of the sensation, and consequently the various 
property of reflecting the air in the matter you employ, which 
distinguishes writing and drawing, a drawing from an en- 
graving, and engraving from a painting. Writing, drawing, 
engraving, painting, with only one colour, are so many cameos.’ 

“Bat when there is only one colour,’ I inquired, ‘ how can 
any other colour be discerned ?” 

“‘Tt is apparently,’ she answered, ‘the nature of the canvas, 
the thickness of the colour, and the manner of employing it, 
that introduces in the reflection of the air, a variety correspond- 
ing with that of the forms; for the rest, do not ask me any 
thing more, I have gone to the utmost extent of my knowledge’ 

“* And I should be giving myself a great deal of very useless 
trouble,’ I replied, ‘in endeavouring to teach you more.’” 


GROWTH IN GRACE. 

HE were very quick sighted that could perceive the growing 
of the grass, or the moving of the shadow: yet when those are 
done, every eye doth easily discern them. It is no otherwise 
with grace: which how it encreaseth in the soul we cannot 
hope to perceive; but, being grown, we may see it.—( Bp. Hall.) 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES. 


16. Memory. (see page 137.) 

It is by no means easy to analyse the several faculties of the 
human mind, or to discover in what degree we ourselves possess 
each individually. One of them alone being hardly ever suffi- 
cient for the performance of any single mental operation, they 
become interwoven among themselves in so complex a manner, 
that we are unable to distinguish nicely what is the particular 
province of each; and so fail to perceive whether they do, or 
do not, perform occasionally their respective functions. 

Hence, on discovering within ourselves any mental deficiency, 
we are liable to attribute it either to the wrong cause, or else to 
suppose that some one faculty of our minds is weak, because 
upon the few occasions on which it may happen to act indepen- 
dently, it does not of course (on the principle that “union is 
strength”) produce so great an effect as in combination. 

However, amidst all the possible combinations of the mental 
powers, Memory usually forms a constituent part; for without 
Memory all our other faculties would obviously act to little 
purpose. This seems to be one of the chief reasons why the 
properties of Memory are so often mistaken, and why (as has 
been already stated generally) people attribute to weakness of 
memory the effects of a deficiency in some of their other 
faculties. 

The department of Memory is simply this, to recall to the 
mind, as they may be required, things which have been pre- 
sented to it on previous occasions. 

The Mind has been frequently compared to a sheet of paper, 
those things which come under its notice being represented as 
types impressed upon it, deeply or lightly, according to the 
judgment passed on their merit by the particular faculties 
which they bring into exercise. Memory is the eye which 
reads them off if they be deeply impressed, or distinct: those 
which are indistinct it neglects; its attention being arrested by 
the others which are more prominent; just as our natural eye 
only conveys to the Mind those impressions which are most 
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vivid, the sight really taking in many objects besides that on 
which we look. 

We shall now be prepared to admit that most people have 
probably good memories: and that it is not unlikely that many | 
persons lay the fault on this faculty, when the evil complained 
of might be found elsewhere. It will not be to our present 
purpose to enquire whether there are really three classes of | 
memories, good, better, and best, but rather to shew that, inde- © 
pendently of disease, either functional or organic, there is | 
rarely such a thing as a bad one. It is scarcely necessary to | 
state that our remarks will relate to persons in good health and 
of ordinary capacities, since the Memory, like every other of the 
intellectual powers, may be impaired or destroyed by physical 
causes. 

Most men are capable of remembering some things. 

I. We usually remember such things as are really felt. 

Few persons are to be found who could forget events which 
caused them any great emotion either of sorrow or of joy. It 
is plain that the reason why we all remember such things is be- 
cause they made at the time a deep impression upon our minds. It 
follows, therefore, that if everthing which we meet with made 
a sufficiently deep impression, we should remember everything. 
And since no one will deny that it is totally out of the province 
of Memory to make mental impressions, it cannot be said to be 
the fault of our Memory that we do not actually remember 
everything! Moreover, we know that the most trivial things 
do make lasting impressions, if only they are sufficiently 
uncommon : for instance, anything unusually welcome, extremely 
ridiculous, rare, or surprising, is seldom forgotten by any one. 
By way of illustration, any child who has once read the story 
of Queen Eleanor’s devotion to her husband, remembers it; he 
may very probably forget the names of the parties, but has 
always a recollection of the chief points of the story: first, 
because such self-devotion is extremely rare, and, secondly, 
because his mind has registered it as a circumstance which it 
regards with pleasure and approval. This is a good example, 
because we can trace very clearly how the impression came to 
be made upon the mind, and at the same time we see that the 
Memory as a consequence retained the fact. And this being 
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trae with reference to all children, and not merely to those who 
may be supposed to have more than average abilities, there can 


be no reason adduced, so far as Memory itself is concerned, why 


_ Again, we never yet heard of a person who forgot that he 
had a near or dear relative abroad, however long he may haye 


‘been absent. Hence we may argue, that if all the acquain- 


tances which a person may chance to have abroad could 
become equally dear to him, or im other words, could toan 
equal degree impress the other powers and affections of the 
mind, he would remember all the minute circumstances con- 
nected with each of them; which would most certainly require 
what is now commonly called a very good memory. 

Il. Whatever we thoroughly understand we are almost eure 
For example, every one who has read with any. degree of 
thought and attention the history of the reiga of William ILL, 
would be likely te remember that he married the daughter of 
James IL., the former king of England; because he sees in this 
circumstance the only claim which. William had upon. the 
people of England to make him their king. rer 
. TIL I¢ does not at all affect the validity of our argument 
that some persons are, and others are not, able to remember 


unconsciously to himself. 
_ Again, with regard to dates, the recollection. of which wil 
perhaps be considered more purely a matter of memory than 
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apparently-tsolated facts. 
The utmost that it proves is, that possibly some persons have E 
| better memories than others. We may almost say that it.is ; 
contrary te the nature of an isolated fact to make a deep im- & 

only could be truly said to have a bad Memory who was unable ‘ 
| to remomber facts which did impress tho mind, since .in. that ay 
case only could the Memory be properly said to be ot fault, = 
a Isolated facts however are probably very rare: and it wouldbe 
illogical for us to suppose that because @ person remembered 
What seemed to ourselyes to be a fact of that nature, it.was 
necessarily so to him, since it is quite impossible for us.to.say 
| that he does not remember it in connection with ing else, 


any other thing, there is much more connection than might be 
imagined. But the recollection of these dates will depend; as 
in the other illustrations, upon the accurate performance of the 
reasoning process by which they are laid up and located in the 
mind, and not upon the Memory abstractedly considered. 
‘os While some persons are quite unable to remember certain 
For one person might find it impossible to remem- 
ber dates, who would never forget a piece of music after once 
having heard it; while another who could remembers long 
string of dates might be perfectly unconscious of ever having 
heard the tune before, though the same might be practised in 
his presence any number of times successively. 

V. If the recollection of things depended’ upon the natural 
quality of our memories—study would then be of no use. | 
Once reading a thing would be to all intents and purposesas 
good as perusing it carefully several times. But as it is, we 
are obliged diligently to study a subject, in order to impress it 
deeply upon our minds, that wemay make sure of remembering 
VL it is a palpable fallacy: then to of loa 
For if Memory were lost, it would be gone, and there would 
be no means of their 


Bat habits and natural defects are 
widely different things, though we may frequently find our- 
selves excusing the former under pretence of the Jatter. . 
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tell us that itis not thi difficult ee 
of remembrance, but com- 
mon-place matters of every day life which they forget. The aa 
is usually this—that the mind is 
‘ & 
incapable of thinking of ; at a 
: the same time; and, oe 
therefi two thi at 
‘ 
a of Memory then is more nor less. | 7 os 
engross our thoughts at any particular time; and 
of intellect, it 
be speedily corrected, A | 
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Memory is one of those “ good gifts” which proceed from the 
liberal hand of our Creator. Had He omitted to implant in our 
minds this quality, all the rest had been bestowed to no pur 
pose.—Understanding, without Memory, would be worthless, 
Forethought, honesty, and affection would, but for Memory, be 
altogether unknown. Without it we should be a world of 
strangers! But Memory is the connecting link between families 
and friends, which no distance of time can sever. Let us praise 
God, then, that he has made us as we are: well might He look 
upon man in his sinless state and decide that he was 4 creature 
“very good !” 


17.—Soul and Spirit, (p. 138.) 


THERE are two texts in which Soul and Spirit are mentioned 
| together (1 Zhess. v. 23, and Heb. iv. 12,) so that there can be 
t little doubt, (putting all other passages out of the question, in 
which they are separately referred to,) that the Bible recognizes 
a belief in their individual existence. The opinion seems like- 
wise to have been held by some of the old philosophers as well 
as many of the Jewish rabbins, and is beautifully illustrative of 
1a the Mosaic account of man’s creation contained in Genesis ii. 7, 
| | where it is recorded that “ the Lord God formed man out of the 
'! dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
lives (marg.), and man became a living soul.” Unlike the beasts 
of the field, his physical organism was complete, before this 
“ breath of lives” was given—he was not a mere machine, but @ 
rational and moral being, illuminated by the inspiration of the 
Almighty. 
Doddridge well defines the soul and spirit to mean “ the 
respective principles of animal and rational life’ —the first being 
common to the brute creation—the latter, peculiar to our own 
specics. | 
So perfectly distinct, indeed, do they appear to be, that the 
q apostle speaks of their being separated through the powerful 
ia agency of God's Word, (Heb, iv. 12,) which so works upon our 
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better nature, as to withdraw it from all earthward and down- 
ward tendencies, taking us as it were out of the body for awhile, 
and transporting us, with Paul, to the third heavens. 


| 
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THE ACQUITTAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS.* 


(June 30th, 1688.) 


Nicut fell on London, summer night, 

So brief, that scarce the last red light 

Died in the west, ere faintly-bright 
Awoke morn’s earliest ray ; 

In Westminster of old renown, 

On sleepless eyes the day went down, 

And through that twilight night, the town 
Was peopled as by day. 


When sunrise flushed the abbey tall, . 
More thickly round the ancient hall, 
Did steps of gathering thousands fall, 
The nation’s heart was stirred ; 
For there all night by close debate 
Engrossed, a jury gravely sate, 
And paused in doubt, while England's fate 
Hung trembling on its word. 


Seven faithfal Bishops true and good, 

The mandate of a king withstood, 

When bid to crouch, as hirelings should , 
That Romish power might rise ; 

Impeached for this, as crime, that band 

Champions of God’s pure truth did stand, 

While anxious eyes through all the land 
Watched o’er their bold emprise. 


High rose the san; the mighty throng 
Grew denser yet, and all along 
The distant streets in current strong, 
The living tide rolled on ; 
Two hours ere noon the court had met, — 
The judges there in place were set, 
The long debated verdict yet, 
Was secret and unknown. 


— 


© Vide Macaulay's History of England. 
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The jurors came. A hush profound 
As death’s own stillness, fell around ; 
Are the defendants guilty found ? 
“ Not guilty, on our word !” 
Up sprang one ardent man, and high 
For signal, waved his hat—a cry 
Of triumph shook the roof, reply 
Pealed throngh the larger hall, and by 
The listening crowd was heard. 
And each and all, released from doubt, | 
Uplifted one exulting shout, 
It rang the hall within, without 
It echoed all the streets about, 
Ee’n to the waters’ flow ; 
From boats that thronged the river wide, 
Guns to the people’s voice replied, 
And sent the news along the tide, 
Far down to where the vessels ride, 
Anchored, the bridge below. 
Joy on the waters! joy ashore ! 
Was never town so glad before, 
The merry church-bells evermore 
Rang out, and swelled the blythe uproar, 
That still broke forth anew ; 
While mounted horsemen lingering near 
The dense crowd’s verge, with ready ear 
Caught the first ery when rose that cheer, 
Dashed spur in steed, and swift as fear, 
To spread the tidings flew. 
As forth the sturdy jurors went, 
The people thronged them, each intent 
To grasp a hand, or down they bent 
Low in the path, and blessings spent 
Upon the stones they trod ; 
And round the rescued Bishops prest 
For benison, until distrest 
And e’en with o’erwrought joy opprest, 
They stole away awhile to rest, 
Tn the calm house of God. 
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Triumphantly the live long day, 
From city-spires rang music gay, 
The rustic village towers that lay 
Beside the flying courier’s way, 
Gave answering peals of mirth ; 
And London streets throughout the night, 
With blaze of joyous fires were bright, 
And casements all with tapers dight, 
Till radiant with a purer light, | 
The Sabbath morn had birth. LYRa. 


THE HA’ BIBLE.* 
Culer of the Household Gods 
Which hallow Scotland’s lowly cottage homes! 
While looking on thy signs 
That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me comes— 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr’d, 
Like childhood’s when it hears the carol of a bird! 


The mountains old and hoar— 
The chainless winds—the streams so pure and free— 
The God-enamel’d flowers— 
The waving forest—the eternal sea— 
The eagle floating o’er the mountain’s brow— 
Are teachers all; but, Oh! they are not such as Thou! 


Oh! I could worship thee! 
Thou art a gift a God of love might give ; 
For love, and hope, and joy 
In thine Almighty-written pages live !— 
The slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 
For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain ! 


Thou doubly-precious Book ! 

Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe ?— 
Thou teachest Age to die, 

And Youth in truth unsullied up to grow ! 


* From “ The Family Sunday Book,” # litte work distinguished alike for the 
tact and sound sense displayed in ite original papers, and the taste which 


marks its selections of poetry. 
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In lowly homes a comforter art thou— 
A sunbeam sent from God—an Everlasting Bow ! 


O’er thy broad ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored ? 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored ? 
How many mothers, by their infants’ bed, 
Thy holy, blessed, pure, child-loving words have read ! 


And o’er thee, soft young hands 
Have oft in truthful plighted love been join’d, 
And thou to wedded hearts 
Hast been a bond—an Altar of the Mind !— 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May Scotland reverence aye—the Bible of the Ha’! 
NICOLL. 


THE DEPARTED. 


PLEASANT garden !— 
Here my heart reposes 
While the sun is shrouded 

By this bower of roses. 


The far-off waters 
out a sound 
And the green leaves rustling 
Shed delights around. 
The nightingale is trilling 
Her own sweet song,— 
But a thought my heart is chilling— 
A whisper says How long ? 


And then I think of nightingales 
Which sang in the olden day, 

And then of the gay roses 
Whose bloom has pass’d away. 


And then of those departed 
Who in their darker hours 

Like me, too, might be dreaming 
In these rose- scented bowers. 


But now, their home is vocal 
With a far loftier so 

And their hearts have solved the mystery 
“How long, O Lord! how long ? 


Lyme Regis. 15 AP 5} E. L. A.. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MAY, 1851. 


NEW AFRICAN BIRD. 


Tus new form in birds (Balenceps Rex) has lately 
been obtained by Mansfield Parkins, Esq., from the upper 
part of the White Nile, towards the centre of Africa. | 
Two specimens were procured, which appear to be male 
and female. In size, the bird is equal to a large marabou, 
or adjutant, exceeding four feet in height. It is the most 
extraordinary form that has been discovered for many years. 
Its structure differs from that of any known bird. Its 
head and bill are extremely large: the construction of the 
former indicates an affinity to the pelican’s, while the body 
resembles that of a stork. The toes (which are very long) 
are entirely deficient of the slightest trace of interdigital — 
membrane. In this peculiarity it differs from the storks, 
cranes, herons, and boatbill. The food of this bird is said 
to be large lizards and fish. The sharp-cutting edges and 
powerful terminal hook of its bill admirably adapt it for 
the acquisition of such prey. 

A short time since, this bird was described and figured 
to the Zoological Society, by Mr. Gould, the ornithologist 
to whom we are indebted for the present opportunity of 
illustrating this new acquisition.—JWustrated London News, 
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PENNY-WISE AND POUND-FOOLISH. 

“What is extravagance, mamma ?” asked a little girl one 
day, as she sat diligently plying her needle. 

“ Extravagance is buying a penny-worth of cakes, when you 
only want a half-penny worth, my dear,” replied her mother. 

—‘QOr buying a two-penny arrow, when a penny one will 
answer the same purpose;” added papa, for the bencfit of a curly 
headed little fellow, notorious for extravagance in this item. 

The conclusion to this simple matter-of-fact logic was so 
obvious, that little Julia mused on awhile in silence. Presently 
she enquired again, “ What is parsimony, mamma ?” 

“ Borrowing your neighbour’s pencils or umbrella, because 
you are too miserly to buy pencils, or umbrella, for yourself ” 
said mamma, in this instance adopting her reply to both her 
listeners. 

“Then, mamma,” pursued Julia, “Can the same person be 
both extravagant and parsimonious—as I heard Mrs. Young say 
just now about some one?—they seem such opposite qualities.” 

“ As you grow older, my dear, you will often observe such 
strange unions, and find that many apparently opposite qua- 
lities, such as economy and generosity, pride and humility, 
vanity and servility, are very nearly related, and frequently 
characterize the same individuals.” 

Mamma was called away here, and Julia, though not much 
_ of a metaphysician, treasured up her mother’s observations, and 

in future life had frequent occasion to recur to them. Herbert 
also, the buyer and loser of arrows, was more than once saved 
from making ruinous bargains, by the remembrance of the 
above-mentioned definition of extravagance. 

Perhaps Julia was disposed to scrutinize other people’s cha- 
racters too much, but her judicious parents gradually succeeded. 
in fixing her attention upon her own failings; engaging her 
vigorous effort to subdue them, while they not only sought 
Divine help on her behalf, but taught her to pray for herself. 

We are not about to betray any secrets of the confessional, 
but we may pourtray some of the guises under which extrava- 
gance or parsimony sometimes beguiled Julia and her brother 
into indiscretions. 

At an early age they were allowed a little pocket money— 
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trifling sums at first, but regular in their income, and some 
portion dependant upon proper attention to small duties, suited 
to their respective circumstances; and both were required to 
= an exact account of their expenditure. 

“What does it signify with such small sums as I spend at 
school, father?” pleaded Herbert in excuse for the blanks on’ 
the debit side of his neatly ruled memorandum book:—* When 
I have to deal with tens, and hundreds of pounds, of course I, 
shall keep a stricter look out as to my expenses.” 

“Nay, Herbert, if the habit be not formed when you are 
first entrusted with money of your own, I fear it will never be 
acquired ; therefore I must insist upon having an exact et 
by the next vacation.” 

It was some time ere the weekly pence amounted to a. 
shilling; or the shillings to a crown, in either purse; for Her- 
bert was perpetually losing his knife, shuttle cock, or cricket. 
ball; and Julia was not proof against the temptation of steel. 
and gilt beads for her fancy work, or pretty little nic-nacs from ‘ 
the bazaar; while both could not help grudging the needful ’ 
purchase of paper and pencils, cotton and needles; and felt se- 
cretly, half-vexed, that the collections for various religious and 
benevolent objects came round so often, though they liked to see ~ 
their names on the subscription lists belonging to their school 
auxiliaries. Their companions were perplexed by their con- 
flicting qualities, for they would lavish presents and favors ° 
upon any one to whom they “took a fancy,” while they were 
remarkably indifferent to the claims of all beside! Yet their | 
presents were not always welcome! It is true they were often — 
costly, but so ill adapted to the recipient’s wants or wishes, so . 
inappropriate to the taste, or an article so perfectly undesirable, | 
that the gift seemed rather a proof of the donors’ wealth, than — 
of their anxiety to please. 

After they had left school, this propensity excited serious ap- 
prehension in the minds of their parents, who foresaw how 
injuriously it would influence their own character, and how ma- 
terially it would mar the happiness of those around them. 

One day, when Julia was confined at home with some slight 
indisposition, her mother embraced an opportunity of leading to 
the subject. 
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| « T cannot think how I caught this cold, mamma >” remarked 7 | 
Julia. “ It is very provoking to see the bright spring flowers ~~ 


in the garden and not be able to enjoy a walk !" BES 

“ My love,” replied her mother, “ I fear you can only blame 
your own imprudence in walking out with thin. shoes this un- 
scttled weather: Why did you not wear more suitable ones?" 
“ Because I have none, mamma!” 
-"# There are plenty at the shoemaker’s, so why have you not 
procured some ?” 
“Thad not money enough, mamma.” 
- “ Not money enough, Julia! Your papa paid you your quar- 
tery allowance only a fortnight ago. How was it that you 
could not afford yourself such necessary articles as thick shoes?” 
__™ My allowance will not buy all I want, mamma.” | 
- “Not all you wish for, perhaps, Julia; but itis amply sufficient 
to supply all your real wants, and leave a surplus for charity or 
the promotion of religion, The same amount used to suifice me 
at your age, when clothing bore a higher price than if does 
now; and it is enough to enable your cousins to maintam & 
genteel appearance, and gratify all their innocent recreations 
and laudable benevolence. Now, tell me how you have spent 
your cash | 

“Well, mamma, you must know that my worked book 
muslin dress and new broach encroached sadly on my funds. 
Then I could not help relieving that poor girl whose story n0- 
body would believe; but I cannot help being too generous when 
I am interested !” | 
_ “ Now, my dear Julia, excuse me if I am rather sceptical as 
to the generosity in this case.” 
' “Qh, mamma, what else could it be? Poor young thiag! j 
feit so very sorry for her, I only wished I had more to bestow. 
“Is it not possible, my love, that what you fancied was 
& generous feeling, might have been in reality the yielding to 
the same extravagance which prompted the purchase of a more 
costly dress than your circumstances required, or could even 
justify?” 
_.“ I cannot tell how that could be, for I was only anxious to 
relieve the poor girl's distress, and was quite surprised no one 
had done so before; and as to the dress, it was pretty. I wanted 
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one, and I had money enongh fo pay fri and Thad 
buy it if I chose,” Pi 
“ Certainly! nm. one could question your right to. apend your 
money in your own way, my dear girl. T am oaly faying fo help 
you to spend it with more diseretion. Tt seems that tits quer 
ter, you have done with your allowance what many olner 
people do with their whole fortunes--expended it without, duly 
considering all the claims which might como upon you.” 
“ What is the harm, mamma, if I like to zo without #21 | xt a 
quarter-day ?” 
“ If either of our servants were to spend all her wages On & | 
silk gown the first day I paid her, and she were then to go @iip- «| = 
shod or untidy the rest of the fime, or borrowed some of your. F dal 
garments, what should you any?” | 
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“ Why, I should complain that she hed been very foolish and 
extravagant.” 
“ And if your pape were to empty his charity puree into the 
hat of the first beggar who accosted him, and then tefucercliel 
to the sick couch of the industrious poor around us, what should ea 
you say ?” 
“I think he would be rather extravagant to the beggar, and | 
rather mean to the poor people here, who have some claim wpols 
his help when they really need it.” | ae 
“ Well! my dear Julia, have you not, pronounced sentenss . 
upon your own conduct ? How many a spendthriff carelessly 
flings away thonsands, and is then obliged to resort to the most | 
| miserable expedients to procure a wretched and precarious sub- 
sistence, Extravagance in luxuries is often compelled to indeaa- 
nify himself by parsimony in necessaries.” | 
“ But, mamma,” continued Jolia, “ surely charity cannot. be 
“ That depends upon the motives which prompted i. ityou : 
give profusely merely to mitigate your pain at witnessing Gis 
tress, or to gratify the thirst for approbation, you yield to your 
own propensities; but if you give to others simply beneus 
them, charity would ascertain how that benefit could be best 
promoted, would it not?” 
“ Certainly, mamma! Ah! I gee now what you medn. ! I 
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though it seemed probable that there must be somo grave reason 
for the benevolent persons I perceived rejecting that young 
girl’s harrowing tale! And as to the muslin dress, dear mamma, 
I am sadly afraid, I did buy a penny-worth of cakes when I 
only wanted a halfpenny-worth; for a much less expensive dress 
would actually have been more useful.” 

“ Well, my love, conviction of your error is the first step to- 
wards amendment, which I shall hope to trace in your future 
proceedings.” | 

Mamma had on so many previous occasions relieved her 
daughter from the perplexities her extravagance induced, that 
she now wisely left her to its natural consequences. Julia deli- 
berated with herself many times during her convalescence, and 
as she was steadily determined not to incur debts, she expended 
two or three of her fewremaining shillings in purchasing an ordi- 
nary pair of clogs, such as used to be worn by our grandmothers, 
and are still in vogue among the humbler classes. Moreover, 
she courageously wore them in wet weather, till her next quar- 
terly allowance was due, rather than omit those claims upon 
her benevolence, which are doubly valuable when punctually 
rendered. 

Young people improve most when encouraged to correct their 
own faults, and it is astonishing how greatly a little persever- 
ance in any proper course of self-denial strengthens the cha- 
racter, especially when the recollection of our Great Example 
and the hope of His approving smile, sweetens every little hard- 
ship endured for His sake. Doubtless, when Julia’s associates 
smiled contemptuously at the old fashioned clogs, the thought 
of “ inasmuch as ye did it to one of these little ones, ye did it 
unto Me,” sustained her spirits to forego her own luxuries, 
rather than deprive an old goody of the cup of tea which “ her 
dear Miss Julia was so kind as to provide for her refreshment,” 
which, indeed, was almost the only thing the sickly appetite 
could relish. Be it remembered withal, that but for the young 
lady's extravagance in the outset, she would have been rich 
enough for the latter, without the penance of the former. 

Herbert, too, had some trials and many mishaps, before he 
became the prudent merchant, the liberal and careful financier, 
and the worthy treasurer of public funds; but the attainment of 
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such honourable distinction was less difficult to him than the 
overcoming of that moral extravagance and parsimony which 
exhibited itself in ultraism and bigotry upon his favorite 
opinions. 

While a student, Herbert was rash in his judgment of the 
kings and revolutions detailed in history—the taxes and state 
quarrels which fan the flames of party spirit; but as he ex- 
amined the statements on the other side, he discovered that the 
previous arguments for his own views were not quite so un- 
answerable as he had imagined. 

So, in philological theories and scientific speculations, as 
his knowledge increased, he became more diffident of his own 
notions—more liberal towards those of other people. But it was 
chiefly upon religious subjects that his excellent father felt most 
solicitous for Herbert. Far too independent to be contented 
with the sentiments early inculcated, uniess, to use his own 
phrase, “ he felt certainly convinced of their superiority to all 
others ;” he adopted successively “ various phases of faith” and 
practice, ere he became established on that Rock whose founda- 
tion standeth sure, because planted by Eternal Truth; whose 
written revelation is so entirely free both from latitudinarian- 
ism and bigotry. 

Happily for Herbert and Julia, their parents were the friends 
of their children ; and free discussion was encouraged in the 
domestic circle, where immature judgment was guided, right 
decision assisted, and youthful absurdities and prejudices met 
in the indulgent spirit which dinstpated, instead of merely 
repressing, them. 

Inspired Truth was ever the standard by which every opinion 
was tried, and to whose verdict ali yielded. “The testimony 
of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple.” whee 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—BERNARD GILPIN, 
THe life of Bernard Gilpin is a History of Conscience. Born 
and bred a Papist, his eyes became gradually opened to the 
truth, and his convictions reaching, and becoming rooted in, 
“an honest and good heart,” resulted, as might be expected, 
in his conversion to Protestantism. 
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Such a biography must needs be instructive, and at the pre- 
sent time peculiarly seasonable. From day to day we hear 
strange stories of Conscience leading men in the opposite di- 
rection—conducting them from seeming truth into downright 
error, and bringing into the bondage of superstition those who 
appeared to be walking in the light and liberty of the gospel. 
The thing is impossible. Conscience never leads men astray. 
We read much of a good Conscience in the bible, but nothing 
of a bad one. It may be defiled from extraneous causes, and 
may become seared and dead—it may be rocked to sleep, or 
drugged into inaction or impotence, but it cannot be coaxed 
into wrong. When a pervert to Romanism or Puseyism, 
therefore, tells us, he is following the leadings of his conscience, 
we believe he is himself deceived, or willing to deceive others. 
All that conscience has to do with the sad story is to remain 
quiet; and this even it cannot be prevailed upon to do until it 
has been worn down or starved out—overlaid by formal obser- 
vances, and stifled by the substitution of the letter for the 
spirit whenever it has attempted to lift up its voice. 

Bernard Gilpin was born in the year 1517. His forefathers 
had been seated at Kentmire-hall, in Westmoreland, from the 
time of King John, and his father, Edwin Gilpin, now possessed 
it. 

An incident of no uncommon occurrence in those days, nor, 
indeed, amongst Romish eclesiastics in our own, appears to 
have told powerfully on the conscience of the child while yet 
an infant. <A begging friar came on a Saturday evening to 
his father’s house, where, according to the custom of those 
times, he was received with great hospitality. The plenty set 
before him was a temptation too strong for his virtue, of which 
he had not sufficient to save appearances. The next morning, 
however, he ordered the bell to toll, and from the pulpit ex- 
pressed himself with great vehemence against the debauchery 
of the times, and particularly against drunkenness. Mr. Gilpin, 
who was then a child upon his mother’s knee, seemed for 
some time exceedingly affected with the friar’s discourse; and 
at length, with the utmost indignation, cried out, “ He won- 


dered how that man could preach against drunkenness, when he 
himself had been drunk only the night before.” 
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Education was then a very different thing from what it is 
at present. Grammar schools, as they were called, and col- 
leges, were the only establishments where instruction was ad- 
ministered, but little that was practical or really useful was 
there taught. Discipline and the appliances for self-tuition 
were sometimes picked up, and if rightly used in after-life, 
proved advantageous to the formation of deep and curious 
scholarship. Knowledge was imparted to the mind, but never 
led out again to such uses as it might have served in benefit- 
ing society, although, generally, it was not exactly of the 
right kind to do this. Perplexed systems of logic and the 
subtilties of school divinity, were not very marketable in the 
world, and those who were best versed in such lore, were but 
ill qualified for usefulness. 

The first years of Bernard were spent at a grammar school, 
whence he was removed to Oxford, described as at that time 
the seat of ignorance and superstition. At the age of sixteen, 
Mr. Gilpin was entered, upon the foundation, at Queen’s Col- 
lege in Oxford, where we are informed his industry was 
very great, and easily reaped what knowledge the soil pro- 
duced. 

Erasmus about this time drew the attention of the learned 
world. With a noble freedom he shook off the prejudices of 
his education, boldly attacked the reigning superstitions of 
popery, and exposed the lazy and illiterate churchman of those 
days. Such a behaviour could not but procure him many ene- 
mies: and provoked objections to whatever he could write. 
At Oxford, particularly, he was far from being in general 
esteem. Our young student had, however, too much of the 
true spirit of a scholar to take any thing upon trust, or to be 
prejudiced against an author from popular exceptions. With- 
. out listening, therefore, to what was said, he took Erasmus into 
his hands, and quickly discovered in him a treasure of real 
learning, which he had in vain sought after in the writings 
then most in esteem. 

But as he had now determined to apply himself to divinity, 
he made the Scriptures his chief study, and set himself with 
great industry upon gaining a thorough knowledge of the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, in the study of which he was 
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much assisted by Mr. Neale, a fellow of New College, and after- 
wards professor of Hebrew in Oxford. 

He had not been long in the University, before he was taken 
notice of. He was thought a young man of good parts and con- 
siderable learning ; and those who were not so well qualified to 
judge in either of these points, admired and loved him for the 
sweetness of his disposition, and the unaffected sincerity of his 
manners. At the usual term he took the degree of master of 
arts, and about the same time was elected fellow of his college. 

The reformed doctrines had hitherto made no progress in 
England; and, as Mr. Gilpin had been bred up in the 
Romish church, he still continued a member of it. But though 
in appearance he was not dissatisfied with Popery, yet it is not 
improbable that at this time he had his suspicions of it. The 
writings of Erasmus had put him upon freer inquiries than 
were common in those days. He had the discretion, however, 
to keep to himself whatever doubts they might have raised in 
him; and before he said any thing which might shake the 
faith of others, he determined to establish his own. 

Here were traces of a great and manly mind. It has passed 
into a proverb, that “ a little learning is a dangerous thing ;” 
but the expression should be qualified. It is only when that 
learning is received into a mind equally little, that mischief is 
likely to result: a great mind will often make a noble use of 
it. The deeper it sinks down, the less likely will it be to flow 
forth in a wrong direction. Shallow minds are always rest- 
less. Unsettled themselves, there is constant danger of their un- 
settling others, and no sooner is any item of knowledge re- 
ceived than it is acted on, as if crude impressions required no 
time to ripen, or the first rudiments of an idea embraced the 
whole. It was not so with Mr. Gilpin. 

When Cardinal Wolsey had founded Christchurch College, he 
had his agents in many of the universities in Europe, to procure 
men of eminence, whom he might transplant thither ; and copies 
of the best books then extant: for he designed that his college 
should be the means of the restoration of learning in England. 
Mr. Gilpin’s character was then so great, that he was one of the 
first in Oxford to whom the Cardinal's agents applied. He 


accepted their proposal, and removed to Christchurch. 
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Here he continued his former studies, from the nature of 
which, and the ingenuity,and honesty of his disposition, it is 
highly probable he might in time have been led by his own 
reasonings to that discovery of truth he aimed at; but Pro- 
vidence rewarded a pious endeavour by throwing in his way the 
means of an earlier attainment of it. 

King Henry the Eighth was now dead, and his young suc- 
cessor began in earnest to support that cause, which his father 
had only so far encouraged as it contributed to replenish an 
exhausted exchequer, and gratify that pique which he had 
taken at the Holy See. Under this prince’s patronage, Peter 
Martyr went to Oxford, where he read divinity lectures in a 
strain to which the university had been little accustomed. 

Mr. Gilpin’s credit and standing at the university made the 
Papists very anxious toobtain hisadvocacy. But he was a care- 
ful student of scripture, and their zcal availed but little against his 
calm and dispassionate anxiety to know the truth. He inclined to 
“stand by, as an unprejudiced observer,” but such was the im- 
portunity used with him that he at length consented, against 
his better judgment, to withstand the innovations of Peter 
Martyr. His motive was probably good. By so doing he 
would place himself in the light of his opponent’s arguments, 
and if he found himself worsted in the conflict, it was worth 
losing the battle for the sake of the great gain he should achieve 
by the establishment of truth. “ The sword of the spirit, 
which is the Word of God,” was so wielded by his antagonist, 
that, in little time, he confessed himself beaten, and craved per- 
mission to retire into the quiet of his own heart and conscience 
till he should be fully able to refuse the evil and choose the 
good. In this election he received powerful aid from his former 
foe. “ It was the subject of his daily prayers,” he said, “ that 
God would be pleased at length to touch the heart of this 
pious papist with the knowledge of true religion.” And he 
prayed not in vain; for Mr. Gilpin, from this time became 
every day more reconciled to the reformers. 

The Bible had all along been the text-book of Mr. Gilpin 
in his antagonism to Popery. He now called in a new stand- 
ard, and trying it by Reason, he found it “ utterly unable to 
stand that proof.” He next investigated the History of Popery, 
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and discovered that its errors were of comparatively recent 
date, and formed no part of the religion which obtained in the 
earlier and purer ages of the Christian church. He then can- 
vassed attentively the rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church as they existed in his own day, and soon came to the 
conclusion of every honest and unprejudiced mind, that they 
were trifling, ridiculous, puerile, and offensively ostentatious. 

The decision of the Council of Trent, that the traditions of 
the Church should be esteemed of equal authority with the 
Scriptures, hastened toa climax Mr. Gilpin’s deliberations. He 
could not persuade himself to quit the Romish communion 
“ whilst she professed to draw her rule of faith from the Scrip- 
tures,” but now thought it was high time for all sincere 
Christians to take the alarm. 

Such were the cautious steps Mr. Gilpin took before he de- 
clared himself a protestant. His more than ordinary candour 
and sincerity, through this whole affair, met with much ap- 
plause, and gained him great esteem. Many years afterwards, 
the |Earls of Bedford and Leicester having heard there was 
something very uncommon in his manner of proceeding on this 
occasion, wanted tobe more acquainted with the circumstances of 
it, and, for that purpose, applied to Mr. George Gilpin, Bernard's 
brother, who was on terms of great intimacy with those two 
noblemen, and then in London. Accordingly, this gentleman, 
taking the opportunity of a visit to his friends in the north, 
persuaded his brother to give him in writing an exact account 
of the progress of his change from the Romish religion. 

This he did in a very explicit manner, the chief points on 
which he dwelt being the ignorance, worldliness, treachery, and 
misgivings of the Romish clergy themselves, the blind devotion 
of their followers, and “ the gross worshipping of the gaping 
people,” whose idolatry he witnessed at Paris, Antwerp, and 
other places. The assumed infallibility and unchangeableness 
of their religion staggered him not a little, When asking why 
the grosser superstitions were not reformed, “ I was answered,” 
he ‘says, “‘ We may not grant to the ignorant people, that any 
of these things hath been amiss: if we do, they will strait in- 
fer other things may be amiss as well as these, and still go 
further and further.” This grieved me, and made me seek 
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for quietness in God’s word: no where else I could find any 
stay. 

: My delight” he says again, “ and desire, hath been to 
preach Christ, and our salvation by him, in simplicity and 
truth; and to comfort myself with the sweet promises of the 
gospel, and in prayer.” 

Though not fully convinced of the errors of Popery, he still 
thought that more learning was necessary in that controversial 
age than he had yet acquired; and his chief argument with his 
friends, who were continually soliciting him to leave the uni- 
versity, was, that he was not yet enough instructed in religion 
himself, to be a teacher of it to others. It wasan arduous task, 
he said, especially at that time; and protestantism could not 
suffer more, than by the rawness and inexperience of its 
teachers. 

In this unresolved state, he continued till his thirty-fifth year, 
when he was persuaded, almost against his will, to accept the 
vicarage of Norton. “If I offended God,” says he, with refe- 
rence to this appointment, “in taking such a charge before 
I was better learned and better resolved in religion, I ery 
God mercy, and doubt not but I have found mercy in his sight.” 
So wisely cautious was this great man in all that belonged to 
an office of such vast responsibility. The apostle’s experience 
became his; and though zealous and faithful in the discharge 
of his pastoral duties, his constant cry was, “ Who is sufficient 
for these things?” He thought he had engaged too soon in his 
office—that he could not sufficiently discharge it—that he should 
not rest in giving his hearers only moral instructions—that, 
overspread as the country was with popish doctrines, he did ill 
to pretend to be a teacher of religion, if he were unable to 
oppose such errors. 

These thoughts made every day a greater impression upon 
him. At length, quite unhappy, he gave Bishop Tunstal an 
account of his situation. The bishop told him, as he was so 
uneasy, it was his advice that he should think of nothing till 
he had fixed his religion: and that, in his opinion, he could not 
do better than put his parish into the hands of some person, in 
whom he could confide, and spend a year or two in Germany, 
France, and Holland, by which means he might have an oppor- 
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who wished to beguile him back again, “ was fully persuaded 
that he should die a pharisee, and an enemy to the cross of 
Christ; but there was a reserve of mercy in store for him, and 
through God’s grace his heart became so changed, that he suf- 
fered persecution himself for that name, which it had been be- 
fore his ambition to persecute. 

“May the great God of heaven make you an object of the 
same mercy, and by the spirit of knowledge lead your mind 
into all truth.” 

About the beginning of February, 1583, he found himself so 
very weak, that he was sensible his end must be drawing near. 
He told his friends his apprehensions, and spoke of his death 
with that happy composure which always attends the conclu- 
sion of a good life. He was soon after confined to his chamber, 
and died on the 4th March following, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age. 

On such a life all comment were superfluous. Conscientious 
disinterestedness was its ruling principle—the love and practice 
of truth, its development. How timely and eloquent is such a 
biography when men are holding preferment in the Church 
simply and solely that they may preach doctrines repugnant to 
its essential doctrine—justification by grace through faith. It 
is bad enough to seek the priests’ office for a morsel of bread. 
Of how much sorer punishment shall they be thought worthy 
who abuse it to the promulgation of “ blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits ?” | 

But a life like that of Bernard Gilpin is full of instruction to 
the young. If they require one caution more than another, it 
is this :—“ Be not wise in your own conceits.” Never leap to 
a conclusion. Deliberate and study, and examine—read and 
think much—go to the fountain-head of truth, the sacred scrip- 
tures; and, like the example before us, never think “ you have 
attained, or are already perfect.” Perfection, at your best, lies 
far beyond you, but you are on the way towards it, if you feel 
Christ's guiding hand on yours, and follow on to lay hold of that 
for which he has mercifully laid hold of you. 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 
[ Continued from page 170.) 
CHAPTER V. 

Journal continued. Thoughts on Eternity, circumspection, motive, heart- 
service, Letters to Lucy.—The turning-point — Time— Ingenuousness— 
Thrift — Watchfulness. 

Anna’s Journal, supplies the following, under date of— 


“15th April, 1827,—Eternity is our resting place; this life © 
is only a short passage to it, chequered with light and shade. — 


All our fellow pilgrims haye an equal share of suffering: none, 
however envied his lot, is free from sorrow; none, however 


miserable he may appear, is cut off from happiness and hope. ; 
The truly miserable man is he who makes this world his home, | 


and forgets the future state of existence; for he shall suddenly 
be cut off, without any preparation, and be placed in that home 
where change can never come, and, consequently, where hope 
cannot exist. | 

“Is not this the great reason why the man of the world and 
the Christian see things in such different lights, form such 
opposite conclusions, and act so much at variance—because the 
one remembers it is but a few days he must be here, and then 
his actions are to be tried by a standard above all human 
standards; and the other feels as if life were long, and adopts 
the opinions of his fellow men as his standard? When weighed 
in the light of Revelation—of that wisdom which is from above, 
which is the wise man? Say not that Religion ,is a thing 
entirely between God and our own souls—that it takes no cog- 
nizance of the daily actions and customs of mankind—that for 
them we must use our own reason. No, Religion and Reason 
must unite, and be the governing principle of every action; 
the Law and the Testimony must be the standard by which 
every action, however trivial, is weighed. 

“ But how can the Christian maintain a holy life and con- 
versation, and keep the object of his pilgrimage in view, when 
he is surrounded by those who are at ease, and put far off from 


them the evil day ?—when his heart is prone to imitate them, 


and his natural inclinations love to have it so? Surely not 
without Divine assistanea; for, though he may have tasted and 
seen that the Lord is gracious, yet will he fain fill his belly 
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with the husks the swine eat. Though he may have had a 
glimpse of the horrible pit, from which sovereign mercy alone 
preserved him, yet will he slumber on the very brink of it; 
though the Lord may have caused all his goodness and mercy 
to have passed before him, yet will he in effect despise all these 
exhibitions of Divine tenderness and mercy, by appearing in- 
different to them. 

“ Experience clearly tells us that a slothful man can never 
be a lively Christian, for nothing but diligence can ensure our 
salvation; and ‘lukewarmness is odious im religion.’ It re- 
quires daily-increasing and strenuous effort to keep the thoughts 
from this world, and a mere feeble desire for Divine assistance 
will never be of any use to us, unless accompanied by diligence 
and activity on our part, in the use of all the means which God 
has placed in our hands. What are those means? The stated 
appropriation of time—1s/, For the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are a lamp to our feet.—2nd, Prayer to God, to 
enlighten our minds in the knowledge of divine truth, and to 
guide us in the right way.—3rd, For serious and strict self- 
examination. 

“ Withont the diligent use of these means, Christians cannot 
expect to grow in grace, or to lose their attachment to earthly 
objects; and they ought not to complain if God should leave 
them cntirely without a witness. Reasoning from analogy, 
could we expect, in the neglect of these means, to feel those 
consolations which can only result from a different course of 
conduct ? Should we ever expect to feel within us those thrill- 
ings of feeling towards earthly friends—that longing for inti- 
mate communion with them, when separated from them, if we 
were accustomed to think of them but seldom, and then, with 
coolness and indifference; and if we have never once given up 
a selfish gratification to please them; or if we treated with 
indifference their kind expressions of friendship? Why then 
should we complain, because, when we have despised our own 
mercies, we begin to feel the need of them?” 

Again, she writes— 

“ Sth May.—The Christian course is one of incessant struggle 
and warfare. Our innate propensities incline us continually 
to sloth. A disinclination to exert the faculties of the soul, 
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and an inclination to be at ease, are natural to human nature, 
It is only as far as man is acted upon by motives that he con-' 
quers this natural propensity. The stronger the motive the 
greater will be the effect on his conduct. The motive by which 
the Christian is acted upon, is unspeakably noble, sublime, and . 
powerful. The more he suffers his thoughts to dwell upon it,’ 
the more the affections of his soul become engrossed by it.” 
But it requires an effort of mind to keep the thoughts engaged 
on objects of faith, and it is this effort which is so irksome ta: 
human nature. Therefore the Christian course is one of in- ° ' 
cessant struggle and warfare, and he who would attain to a” 
high degree of holiness must watch with a jealous eye the | 
first inclinations to be at ease in Zion. : 

“ True religion requires that the affections and desires of the : 
soul be engaged, as well as the judgment convinced; and the 
Christian will be as delighted with the company of a fellow 
Christian, or in hearing of the prosperity of Zion, as the 
worldly man in the company of a boon companion, or in hear- 
ing of the increase of his worldly goods. Why are either 
pleased? Because, in both cases, the leading desires and 
affections of their mind are gratified.” 

The following letter to her sister, is without date. 

“My dear sister Lucy,—I have been intending to write to | 
you for some time, but have been prevented. I cannot how- © 
ever allow your birth-day to pass without writing you a few 
lines, and will try to make this letter answer all the purposes | 


of New Year, and other anniversaries. 
“You are now, my dear, twelve years old, and have arrived 


at a period when it is time for you to think and act with dis- 
cretion. The two or three years to come will most probably 
give a stamp to your future character. Therefore they are very 
important to you; and as a great deal must and will depend 
on yourself, I think you will see the necessity of perseverance, 
industry, and patience. You well know, my dear child, the 
interest I take in all you do. Not only do I feel all that love 
which an affectionate elder sister would for a younger, but I 
feel I have even a deeper interest in you. You never knew a 
father; and our dear mother, with her dying breath charged 
me to be a mother to you; to set before you those precepts, and 
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that example, which it had been her constant aim to instil into 
the minds of her children. Oh may I, my dear Lucy, be 
faithful to the trust! I feel indeed I have been lamentably 
deficient both in precept and example, but I believe I can say 
I have endeavored todomy duty. Often the thought of my re- 
sponsibility entirely weighs me down, and deprives me of 
sleep, but I trust I can say that my constant and earnest prayer 
to God for you is, that you may be saved. 

“ And now, my dear Lucy, I wish you to stop for a moment 
and take a retrospective glance of the year that is past. Did 
you not, on your last birth-day, make a great many solemn 
resolutions? Haye you kept them, or have you broken them? 
Remember it is a sad thing to break a solemn resolution, for 
though you may forget them now, ‘yet there is a time coming 
when you will remember them with dreadful certainty. Think, 
my dear, how many warnings in God’s providence you have 
slighted during the past year; how many faithful sermons, 
faithful instructions, you have paid no regard to; and, although 
God.laid his hand heavily upon you, and brought you to the 
dust, yet you have not acknowledged him. God has a right to 
your love and reverence, for he created you, and continually 
preserves you. He has given you all things richly to enjoy. 
Do you not owe him then the homage of a grateful heart ? 

O my dear Lucy, anxious as I am for your improvement in 
knowledge, I consider all the learning in the world as nothing, 
and less than nothing, compared with that knowledge which 
will fit you for the company of angels: and my dear Lucy, let 
me ask you, do you live in the habitual practice of secret 
prayer? Do you make a point of never closing your eyes at 
night, without first having commended yourself to God—the 
Father, Son, and Spirit? Are you careful, before you engage 
in the duties of the morning, afresh to dedicate yourself to the 
Preserver of your forfeited life? If you do not, you are living 
in the exercise of a known sin, which God cannot overlook. 

“I cannot tell you all the anxiety I feel for you, both for 
your temporal and spiritual welfare, Oh, may that God who 
has promised to be a father to the fatherless, make you his 
own dear child by adoption into his heavenly kingdom, and 
then, come what will, you will be happy. 
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“The book accompanying this, I wish you carefully to read, 
and not then lay it aside. No, I wish you to make it your 


companion, to pray over it, and beg God’s blessing on it. It | 
has been the means of doing a great deal of good in the world. — 
May God make it useful to you. It is an expensive book, and - 


therefore I hope you will take great care of it; but oh be not a 


stranger to its contents, but pray God to make it useful to the © 


salvation of your soul. 
“Now, my dear Lucy, I must close. You are very dear to 


me, Lucy. My happiness depends grea‘ly on you. Oh, forget — 


not the precepts of your glorified mother, but live in the exer- 


cise of them; and then you will meet her in heaven, never 
more to part! which is the prayer of your most affectionate — 


sister, ANNA.” 


With equal affection, she again addresses her— 
“ Dorchester, 7th May, 1827.—My dear sister Lucy, I have 
just received your second letter, and I cannot tell you what 


pleasure it gave us all to find that you were really happy, and ~ 


not merely obliged to appear so. Indeed, in the circumstances 
in which you are placed, it would be wrong to be unhappy. 

“You have gone now, for the first time in your life, from 
home, and consequently have a different part to act, and new 
duties to perform. Much with regard to your improvement 
and happiness must depend on ‘yourself, and the habits you 
now form will accompany you through life, and have a bearing 
on your future actions. How important then that you act 
circumspectly. You are, my dear Lucy, old enough to think 
and reason for yourself, and you should no longer allow your- 
self to perform any duty from mere habit, or because it has 
been recommended by the example and advice of friends. No, 
my dear, every duty should be performed from a conviction that 
it is reasonable and proper. 

“You know for what purpose you were sent into the world. 
Your friends have been doing what lay in their power to help 
you to accomplish this purpose; but without your own co- 
operation all will be vain. Keep constantly in mind, dear 
Lucy, that this world is only a passage te another, that it is 
not our home. Have this idea firmly fixed in your mind, and 
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make all your calculations w ith this in view. Now, if we are 
soon to enter into a state of « xistence which shall never change, 
it is the dictate of wisdom that we prepare to be happy in that 
state. Perhaps you may say, “if this be the object for which 
we are placed in this world, why devote so much time to 
intellectual improvement?” Because, my dear, God has given 
to everv one of us talents, which he requires to be improved to 
the utmost; and because, as has been said, ‘ Knowledge is 
power,’ and he who has the most knowledge has the greatest 
ability to do rood, 

“The most valuable talent which has been committed to our 
eare is Zime. So much has been said to you on the inestimable 
value of time, that you may think it a useless repetition to 
mention it now. I would only say, moments make up the sum 
of human life; and if many moments are wasted, how much of 
our lives will be frittered away. Remember this when you 
feel disposed to fold your hands for five minutes, or a quarter 
of an hour. 

“ The importance of regularity and method is so greaf, that 
I hope you will devote much attention to this subject. By 
method, you will accomplish just as much again in the same 
time as without it, besides forming a habit which will be useful 
to you all your life, 

“With regard to the choice of companions, I would say a 
few words. You will not have much time to devote to any 
companions. You must expect this summer to lean upon your- 
self; still you must necessarily see a good deal of some young 
uidies. Treat them all kindly, and endeavor to improve by 
their conversation, and set them an example of diligence. Be 
cautious of becoming intimate with any one in haste: such 
hasty friendships are seldom lasting, and generally do a great 
deal of harm; and remember, my dear, nothing is so foolish as 
the affectation of seervts. No sensible, well-behaved young 
lady, will have any subjects for conversation which it is not 
proper for her connexions and experienced friends to know, 
and they are the proper persons to whom you should com- 
municate any circumstances which might not be proper to 


mention to every one; but such foolish things as are often the 
conversation of young ladies at school, and which they wish 
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to conceal on account of their weakness, you must give up 


. 
altogether. 


“Be careful, my dear sister, to guard against a feeling of, 
superiority over any of your companions. Memember, however 


well you may rank in comparison with some of them, you are 
really far behind what you ought to be, considering your ad- 
vantages; and, instead of being elated by a fancied superiority, 
you ought to double your diligence to make up for lost time. 
Never, my dear, make the conduct of any of your companions 
the standard by which to judge of your own. If you are 
deficient in any lesson, or in your conduct, think not Miss 
is worse than I am; but remember it is your duty to strain 
everv nerve for the accomplishment of the purpose for which 


you were sent to Pittsfield. 

“ You have now, dear Lucy, great advantages in a religious 
point of view.’ Your responsibility is great, and I trust you 
may never have to regret that Providence has placed you in 
the midst of such privileges,” 

A third letter follows— 

“ My very dear Lucy,—Here I am seated at my writing- 
desk, after a very fatiguing day spent in Boston, just to write 
alittle something to let you know I am thinking of you; and 
if you were here I should feel very happy to tell you all I have 
seen, and where I have been to-day. (After describing her 
visit to a 74-gun ship, \c. and enumerating the contents of a 
package of clothes and books forwarded to Pittsfield) she con- 
tinues—I hope you are very careful of your clothes. Remem- 
ber you are, or rather used to be, a little deficient in this 
respect; and just think how easily a bad habit is formed, and 
how difficult to get md of it afterward. 

“With regard to the improvement of time I trust you look 
upon it asa bounden duty, and make a conscience of it. ‘Think, 
my dear, of how much you are ignorant which it is necessary 
to know, and how short the time in which to acquire it. 

“With regard to the letters you write to me, 1 wish to say 
a word. You write too hastily. I would rather you would 
keep a letter a week longer and fill it entirely, than to write 
only half a sheet; and besides, you will get into a habit of 


writing carelessly and slovenly. You must not, my dear Lucy. 
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Every letter you write so carelessly you hurt your hand 
writing, more than you would improve in two lessons from a 
writing master. 

“IT wish you, my dear, to read my last letter again, and 
remember that the advice I then gave you was very important, 
May you, my dear sister, ever make religion the one thing 
needful, and be a meek and humble follower of the Lamb: but 
the utmost degree of watchfulness is necessary. Tle moment 


you feel safe and easy with regard to yourself, in such a way as 


to lead you to remit your watchfulness of yourself, that moment 
you are going back. You are indulging a spint of pride which 
will be a snare to you. Beware, too, of placing much confi- 
dence in your own feelings. You are in the midst of excite- 
ment, and it is easier for you to fall in with Christian habits 
and feelings than to withstand them, so that you should dis- 
trust yourself entirely; but spend much time in meditation and 
prayer. Pray earnestly the God of all grace may do for you 
what you are utterly unable to do for yourself. 

“You do not give me particulars enough in regard to your 
studies: I shall be glad to hear about any difficulties you meet 
with in them, and what pleases you most. Human knowledge 
is necessary to make us useful here, and while Providence 
places the means in our hands we should improve them to the 
utmost. 

“*Grandpapa often speaks of you, and desires much love to 
you. He hopes, while attending to your studies, you will not 
forget the one thing needful.” 

be continued.) 


THE CENSUS 
(30th March, 1851.) 


When David numbered Israel and Judah, it took nine months 
and twenty days to obtain a return of one million three hun- 
dred thousand men. In our own dav, with a population many 
times as large, it occupies a single day, to say nothing of the 
elaborate and : satisfactory character of the information obtained 


in the latter case, as contrasted with the crude data furnished 
to the captains appointed by David. 
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It is worth enquiring why this should be the case. David 
was much more of a despot than the sovereigns of the present 
day: his will was law-——his word at once overruled the honest 
remonstrance of Joab and the captains of the host, and vet his 
project was slowly and imperfectly accomplished. Might was 
far less eflicient in his time than Right iv ours. This is the 
real solution of the problem, 

And we ought to feel deeply grateful for the progress al- 
ready made, and still making, in the mgt direction. The 
time has been, even in England, when the taking of a 
Census, such as that of the 30th March last, would have con- 
vulsed the country, and brought about a revolution, or, at all 
events, have occasioned serious disturbance and bloodshed. It 
has been so, when the cause was far less fraught with sus- 
picion—less capable of being misconstrued into an act of 
espionage, or an infringement on the liberty of the subject. We 
are disposed, then, to learn from this event :— 

I. Gratitude for National Blessings.—If we look back for a 
few years only, when the country was harassed and agitated 
by disatlected spirits, and appeared almost to be on the eve of 
an insurrection, this feeling must receive a powerful impulse. 
Other states and kingdoms have passed through all the hideous 
phases that lay between the first idea and its frightful climax 
and consummation ; and some of them are just beginning to re- 
trace their steps, if haply they may feel after and find again, 
the Much they have bargained for so little. But in God’s 
good providence, we are not partakers of their plagues. Our 
throne stands firmer than ever; our institutions, our privileges, 
our liberties, are all bightening. We are going from strength 
to strength—from the physical to the moral; and the giant 
Grim of Might will soon fall prone before the Great-heart, 
Right. 

Il. Another idea suggested by the Census is that of Indivi- 
dual importance and responsibility. “ Whatcan be the use of a 
return of this kind?” is again and again asked by those who 
give no proper consideration to the matter. “ Sarah Ann 
Jones, aged under three months, female, daughter, scholar at 
home, of Thomas and Sarah Jones. Surely this tautological 
paragraph of domestic history can be of no use to any one— 
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much less to the Government of an august and powerful country 
like our own.” To such a doubt we can by no means subscribe, 
That child, young and helpless as it is, is an instrument for 
good or evil, not only throughout the country, but throughout 
the world. Children are an heritage of the Lord—that child 
is His, lent by Him to solace and humanize and cheer the home 
else desolate and childless, but now radiant with love and light 
and joy to those who watch and tend it. In a new sense, “ the 
child is father to the man.” By every look and want and 
movement, the parent’s heart is moulded: he is learning from | 
it day by day, and hour by hour, though he little suspects 
those silent and secret influences that are gradually transform- 
ing him from the man to the father, and building up a character 
that in its turn will fashion other characters, and help to shape 
the very constitution under which he lives, and through it to 
teach the world, perhaps, a lesson pregnant with incalculable 
good or evil. A babe is an item of vast importance in the sta- 
tistics of an empire. As “ no man liveth to himself,” so no in- 
fant is born into the world without a mission. In a general 
sense, all are ready to admit this; but that such infant should 
be watched over and cared for by the Government under which 
We live, is a fact rich in interest and fruitful of much salutary 
thought. 

l:ven the curious and apparently iterated details of the re- 
turn are not without their use and importance. When we 
tind such strange and ludicrous baptismal names bestowed 
upon children, as Acts-Apostles, ‘Ono. or Savage ‘Bear. with 
ail the vast variety of adapted surnames; and remember how 
those properly belonging to one sex are often modified to suit 
the other, we need not wonder that it should become necessary 


to distinguish sons from daughters by some other means than 
those which are generally thought sufficient. 

And who can doubt the vast importance of ascertaining the 
Educational statistics of a country hke ours, though, in one 
Berse, every one must fall under the designation of a scholar. 
The world itself is God's great school. and it may be doubted 
whether a mere infant does not learn more indirectly and of 
‘tseil, tham it afterwards attains under a regular system of 
tuition. Yet the thought is a pleasant one, and full of promise, 
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that the rulers of the land are interested in the enquiry 
whether the child of every cottager is well taught, ill taught, 
or not taught at all. 

Ill. Hence, from the Census, we infer, amongst ofher lessons, 
the Paternity of our Government. Never before was the ques- 
tion so thoroughly investigated. The trade, profession, or calling 
of cvery member of the community is matter of interest in high 
places. Class legislation is to give place to a better state of 
things. Every one is to become, in a certain sense, and to a 
certain extent, a public character. His own individual case and 
circumstances, and the case and circumstances of that class of 
which he is the type and representative, are spread before the 
eyes of his country. Sooner or later its merits may be can- 
vassed and its wrongs redressed. They may be, though we 
cannot say they wil!. But a possibility is worth something— 
a probability, more. Without such information the wished-for 
good could never come. Facts precede the Right. “He that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth.” 

But not only does this considerate interest of the Government 
extend to the operative and commercial position of its population, 
it has special reference to its physical, mental, and religious 
standing. The numbers who receive education, the character of 
that education, so far as it can be estimated by the price paid 
for it, or the religious denomination with which it is associated 
—the age at which it is administered, and the sanitary provi- 
sions made for those who receive it—are all elements of much 
importance in the eyes of Government. We hail this as a 
token for good, and the first step toward a recognition of the 
principle that wisdom and knowledge are the true stability of a 
state. 

Nor do we witness without sincere pleasure and gratitude the 
tacit repudiation of that old heresy that education is for our 
youth alone. Our Literary Institutions—those schools for 
“ children of a larger growth,” come in for a share of notice. 
What are they doing, how are they doing it, amongst how 
many are they working, and with what results, are questions 
now thought worthy of a governmental enquiry. All the ap- 
pliances and means of instruction ascertained, we doubt not, 
that, by and by, good will follow. 
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IV. Yet, most of all, do we feel grateful for the Peligious 
solicitude of our La qislature Church S and chapels are to be 
counted out: we are to have the bona fide return of actual 
hearers of the Word. We shall know how few (would we could 
say, how many!) of a population professing and calling them- 
selves Christians, carry that profession so far even as within 
the walls of the sanctuary. The result will, we fear, be a 
melancholy one; but the enquiry that calls for it, and probably 
the ultimate issue, are fraught with interest. Whatever the 
supercilious or the malcontent religionist may insinuate against 
the doctrine of nursing fathers and nursing mothers in the 
church, we cannot but feel rate ful that we are not in the hands 
of such an Assembly as that which regulates the movements of 
our neighbour-land across the Channel. We thank God that 
we have individuals who fear Him, in the Government, whatever 
may be said of its aggregate incapacity to advance the interests 
of true codliness. The State * consents to the law that it is 
good.” Our faith in it would be faint indeed, and our love for 
it cold and distant, did we see in it no desire to begin with the 
fear of the Lord. We are stilla great, a happy, and a pros- 
perous people; let us never forget Him who has done so great 
things for us. 

THE MINNOWS WITH SILVER TAILS. 

There was a cuckoo-clock hanging in Tom Turner's cottage. 
When it struck One, Tom’s wife laid the baby in the cradle, and 
took a saucepan off the fire, from which came a very savoury 
sincll. Her two little children, who had been playing in the 
open doorway, ran to the table, and began softly to drum upon 
it with their pewter spoons, looking eagerly at their mother 
as she turned a nice little piece of pork into a dish, and set 
greens and: potatoes round it. They fetched the salt; then 
they set a chair for their father; brought their own stools: and 
pulled their mother’s rocking-chair close to the table. 

“ Run to the door, Billy,” said the mother, “and see if 
father's coming.” Billy ran to the door; and, after the fashion 
of little children, looked first the right way, and then the wrong 
way, but no father was to be seen. 
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Presently the mother followed him, and shaded her eyes 
with her hand, for the sun was hot. “ If father does’nt come 
soon,” she observed, “ the apple-dumpling will be too much 
done by a deal.” 

“©, there he is!” cried the little boy, “ he’s coming round 
by the wood; and now he’s going over the bridge. O father! 
make haste, and have some apple-dumpling.” 

‘ Tom,” said his wife, as he came near, “ art tired to-day ?” 

‘“ Uneommon tired,” said Tom, and he then threw himself 
on the bench, in the shadow of the thatch. 

“ Has anything gone wrong ?” asked his wife: “ what's the 
matter ?” 

“ Matter!” repeated Tom, “is anything the matter? The 
matter is this, mother, that I’m a miserable hard-worked slave ;” 
and he clapped his hands upon his knees, and muttered in a 
deep voice, which frightened the children—* a miserable slave !” 

“ Bless us!” said the wife, and could not make out what 
he meant. 

‘ A miserable, ill-used slave,” continued Tom, “ and always 
have been.” 

“ Always have been ?” said his wife, “ why, father, I thought 
thou used to say, at the election time, that thou was a free-born 
Briton ?” 

‘Women have no business with politics,” said Tom, getting 
up rather sulkily. And whether it was the force of habit, or 
the smell of the dinner, that made him do it, has not been 
ascertained, but it is certain that he walked into the house, ate 
plenty of pork and greens, and then took a tolerable share 
in demolishing the apple dumpling. 

When the little children were gone out to play, his wife said 
to him, ** Tom, I hope thou and master haven't had words to- 
day °” 

“ Master,” said Tom,— “ yes, a pretty master he has been ; 
and a pretty slave I’ve been. Don’t talk to me of masters.” 

“O Tom, Tom,” cried his wife, “ but he’s been a good master 
to you; fourteen shillings a week, regular wages,—that’s not a 
thing to make a sneer at: and think how warm the children 
are lapped up o’ winter nights, and you with as good shoes to 
your feet as ever keep the master out of the mud.” 
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‘“ What of that?” said Tom, “isn’t my labour worth the 
money: I'm not beholden to my employer. He gets as good 
from me as he 

* Very like, Tom. There's not a man for miles round that 
can match you at a graft; and as to carly peas—but if master 
can't do without you, I’m sure you can't do without him. Oh, 
dear, to think that you and he should have had words.” 

“We've had no words,” said Tom impatiently; but [ am 
sick of being at another man’s beck and call. It’s ‘ Tom do 
this, and * Tom do that, and nothing but work, work, work, 
from Monday morning till Saturday night; and I was think- 
ing, as | walked over to Squire Morton’s to ask for the turnip 
seed for master-—1 was thinking, Sally, that lam nothing but a 
poor working man after all. In short I’m a s/ave, and my 
spirit wont stand it.” 

So saying Tom flung himself out at the cottage door, and his 
wife thought he was going back to his work as usual. But she 
was mistaken; he walked to the wood, and there, when he came 
to the border of a little tinkling stream, he sat down and 
began to brood over his grievances. It was a very hot 
day. 

“ Now 11 tell you what,’ said Tom to himself, “ it’s a great 
deal pleasanter sitting here in the shade than broiling over 
celery trenches; and then thinning of wall fruit, with a baking 
sun at one’s back, and a hot wall before. one’s eyes. But I am 
a muserable slave. I must either work or see ’em starve; @ 
very hard lot it is to be a working man, But it is not only the 
work that I complain of, but being obliged to work just as 
he pleases. Its enough to spoil any man’s temper to be 
told to dig up those asparagus beds just when they were 
getting to be the very pride of the parish. And what for? 
Why to make room for Madam’s new gravel walk, that she 
mayn't wet her feet going over the grass. Now I ask you,’ 
continued Tom still talking to himself, “ whether that isn’t 
enough to spoil any man’s temper 2” 

* Ahem,” said a voice close to him. 

Tom started, and to his great surprise saw a small man, 
about the size of his own baby, sitting composedly at his elbow. 
He was dressed in green—green hat, green coat, and green 
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shoes. He had very bright black eyes, and they twinkled 
very much as he looked at Tom and smiled. 

+» Servant, sir!” said Tom, edging himself a little further off. 

‘ Miserable slave,” said the small man, “ art thou so far lost 
to the noble sense of freedom that thy very salutation acknow- 
ledges a mere stranger as thy master ?” 

“Who are you,” said Tom, “and how dare you call me a slave?” 

“'Tom,” said the small man, with a knowing look, don’t 
speak roughly. Keep your rough words for your wife, my 
man, she is bound to hear them—what else is she for, in fact ?” 

“T'll thank you to let my affairs alone,” interrupted Tom 
shortly. 

“Tom, I'm your friend; I think I can help you out of 
your difficulty. I admire your spirit. Would J demean my- 
self to work for a master, and attend to all his whims?” As 
he said this, the small man stooped and looked very earnestly 
into the stream. Drip, drip, drip, went the water over a little 
fall in the stones, and wetted the watercresses till they shone in 
the light, while the leaves fluttered overhead and chequered 
the moss with glittering spots of sunshine. Tom watched the 
small man with earnest attention as he turned over the leaves 
of the cresses. At last he saw him snatch something, which 
looked like a little fish, out of the water, and put itin his pocket. 

“It’s my belief, Tom,” he said, resuming the conversation, 
“that you have been puzzling your head with what people call 
Political Economy.” 

“ Never heard of such a thing,” said Tom. “ But I've been 
thinking that I don’t see why I'm to work any more than those 
that employ me.” 

“ Why you see, Tom, you must have money. Now it seems 
to me that there are but four ways of getting money. There's 
Stealing.” 

“ Which won't suit me,” interrupted Tom. 

* Very good. Then there’s Borrowing.” 

“ Which I dont want to do.” 

“ And there's Begging.” 

‘* No, thank you,” said Tom stoutly. 

And there’s giving money’s worth for the money; that is to 

say, Work—Labour.”’ 
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“ Your words are as fine as a sermon,” said Tom. 

‘“ But look here, Tom,’’ proceeded the man in green, drawing 
his hand out of his pocket, and shewing a little dripping fish 
in his palm, “ What do you call this ?” 

“ ] call it a very small minnow,” said Tom. 

“ And do you see anything particular about its tail ?” 

“It looks uncommon bright,” answered Tom, stooping to 
look at it. 

“ Tt does,” said the man in green, and now I'll tell you a 
secret, for I'm resolved to be your friend. Every minnow in 
this stream—they are very scarce, mind you—but every one of 
them has a silver tail.” 

“ You don't say so,” exclaimed Tom, opening his eyes very 
wide; “ fishing for minnows, and beimmg onc’s own master, 
would be a great deal pleasanter than the sort of life I’ve been 
leading this many a day.” 

“ Well, keep the secret as to where you get them ; and much 
good may it do you?” said the man in green. “ Farewell, I 
wish vou joy of your freedom.” So saying he walked away, 
leaving Tom on the brink of the stream, full of joy and 
pridk 

He went to his master, and told him that he had an oppor- 
tunity for deftereng himself, and should not work for him any 
longer. ‘The next day he rose with the dawn, and went to 
work to search' for minnows. But of all the minnows in the 
world never were any so nimble as those with silver tails. 
They were very shy, too, and had as many turns and doubles 
as a hare; what a life they led him! They made him troll 
up the stream for miles; then, just as he thought his chase was 
at an end, and he was sure of them, they would leap quite out 
of the water, and dart down the stream again like little silver 
arrows. ules and miles he went, tired, and wet, and hungry. 
He came home late in the evening, completely wearied and 
footsore, with only three minnows in his pocket, each with a 
silver tail. 


“ But at any rate, he said to himself, as he lay down in his 
bed, “ though they lead me a pretty life, and I, have to work 
harder than ever, yet I certainly am freé; no man can order 
me about now.” 
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This went on for a whole week; he worked very hard; but 
on Saturday afternoon he had only caught fourteen minnows. 

“ Tf it wasn’t for the pride of the thing,” he said to himself, 
“ T'd have no more to do with fishing for minnows. This is the 
hardest work I ever did. I am quite a slave to them. I rush 
up and down, I dodge in and out, I splash myself, and fret 
myself, and broil myself in the sun, and all for the sake of a 
dumb thing, that gets the better of me with a wag of its fins. 
But it’s no use standing here talking; I must set off to the 
town and sell them, or Sally will wonder why I don’t bring her 
the week’s money. So he walked to the town, and offered his 
fish for sale as great curiosities. 

“ Very pretty,” said the first people he showed them to; but 
“they never bought anything that was not useful.” 

“Were they good to eat?” asked the woman at the next 
house. “No.” Then they would not have them.” 

‘“ \Iuch too dear,” said a third. 

‘ And not so very curious,” said a fourth; “ but they hoped 
he had come by them honestly.” 

At the fifth house they said * O! Pooh!” when he exhibited 
them. ‘ No, no, they were not quite so silly as to believe there 
were fish in the world with silver tails ; if there had been, they 
should often have heard of them before.” 

At the sixth house, they were such a very long time turning 
over his fish, pinching their tails, bargaining and discussing 
them, that he ventured to remonstrate, and request that they 
would make more haste. ‘Thereupon they said if he did not 
choose to wait their pleasure, they would not purehase at all. 
So they shut the door upon him, and as this soured his temper, 
he spoke rather roughly at the next two houses, and was 
dismissed at once as a very rude, uncivil person. 

But after all, his fish were really great curiosities; and when 
he had exhibited them all over the town, set them out in all 
lights, praised their perfeections, and taking immense pains to 
conceal his impatience and ill-temper, he at length contrived to 
scil them all, and got exactly fourteen shillings for them, and 
no more. 

“ Now [ll tell you what, Tom Turner,” he said to himself, 
‘in my opinion you've been making a great fool of yourself, 
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and I only hope Sally will not find it out. You was tired of 
being a working man, and that man in green has cheated you 
into doing the hardest week’s work you ever did in your life by 
making you believe it was more free-like and easier. Well, 
you said, you didn’t mind it, because you had no master ; but 
I've found out this afternoon, Tom, and I don’t mind your 
knowing it, that every one of those customers of yours Was 
your master just the same. Why! you were at the beck of 
every man, woman, and child, that came near you—obliged to 
be in a good temper, too, which was very aggravating.” 

“ True, Tom,” said the man in green, starting up in his path. 
‘] knew you were a man of sense; look you, you're ali 
working men, and you must all please your customers. Your 
master was your customer; what he bought of you was your 
work. Well, you must let the work be such as will please 
the customer.” 

‘ All working men; how do you make that out ?” said Tom, 
chinking the fourteen shillings in his hand. “ Is my master 
a working man; and has he got a master of his.own? Non- 
sense !” 

* No nonsense at all;—he works with his head, keeps his 
books, and manages his great works. He has many masters, 
else W hy was he nearly ruined last year ?” 

“ Tle was nearly ruimed because he made some new-fangled 
kind of patterns at his works, and people would not buy them,” 
said Tom. ‘* Well, in a way of speaking, then, he works to 
please his masters, poor fellow! He is, as one may say, @ 
fellow-servant, and plagued with very awkward masters! So 
[ should not mind his being my master, and I think I'll go and 
tell him so,” 

* | would, Tom,” said the man in green, “ Tell him you have 
not been able to bette r, yourself, and you have no objection now 
to dig up the asparagus bed.” 

So Tom trudged home to his wife, gave her the money he 
had earned, got his old master to take him back, and kept a 
profound secret his adventures with the man in green, and the 
fish with the silver tails. 

ORRIS. 
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HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 


THIS precept is stated by an inspired apostle to be “the first 
commandment with promise.” In fact, it is the only one in the 
Decalogue so distinguished. 

And why? Was this cireumstance intended to point out its 
paramount importance? Was it that its simple definite rule 
would be found so difficult of attainment, that additional sanc- 
tions would be absolutely necessary to secure its obedient 
attention? 

We think not; because several heathen nations are remarkable 
for the respect paid to parents and old age. Even the red 
Indian teaches his son to “reverence the aged, that men may 
be glad when they hear of his name, and that the Great Spirit 
may give him long life.” Filial love is indeed a natural virtue, 
and approves itself to every breast not totally depraved or 
debased, including within itself, humility, docility, and grati- 
tude. We rather think, therefore, that the special promise 
annexed to the fifth commandment, was mediately designed for 
a formality-enchained, and wordling-worshipped state of 
society. This is no d-ubt ashumbling suggestion to the pride 
of civilization in these days, that men, to whom God has as yet 
denied the light of his gospel, may be patterns to us mor 
highly favored—of this natural, becoming, and most importan 
moral virtue. Yet so it is; we cannot deny it. We are not, as 
a people, distinguished by the honor and deference we pay to 
advanced age, or the parental relation. Even our continental 
brethren excel us greatly in this respect, and remark our 
defectiveness. How often do we see the daughter treat with 
too visible contempt, her less artificially cultivated, but tender 
and amiable mother; while the youth is ever apt to account it a 
mark of his bravery and manhood, early to throw off paternal 
restraint; “sowing, alas, the wind to reap the whirlwind.” 

And yet without parental care and discipline, where would 
be the charities of home, or aught of the direction and culture 
so necessary to train youth, fitly to occupy their future place 
in society, and finally to shine in the glory of our heavenly 
Father's home ? 


Two things are further to be observed here. First, that the 
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promise of God is unconditional. Irrespective of all other 
virtues, filial love will not fail of its appropriate reward: and 
secondly, it relates only to things temporal. “That thy days 
may be long.” Long life is generally desired. It is a natural, 
and not an unholy wish. “In the land the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” This supposes prosperity, such as, to a Jew, 
would be his patrimony in the land of Canaan, in its beauty, 
fertility, and peace. 

We mean not of course to assert, that very undutiful sons and 
daughters are never permitted, in the long-suffering patience of 
the Almighty, to enjoy length of days, and worldly prosperity. 
Still less, have we never seen the dutiful child snatched from 
society in his early days? Though, when it is so, we are sure 
it is in merey; and that in some other, and for him, better way, 
he has had his reward. 

But still, we are strongly impressed with the conviction that 
the especial promise to filial duty, standing as it does, conspicu- 
ously in the moral law, was intended to be fulfilled in the 
experience of all nations, and to the end of time, to every 
dutiful child; and we believe that itis so fulfilled, far more often 
and obviously than is generally imagined. We have therefore 
made it our pleasant task to select two instances, in which it 
has been so fulfilled, from others too numerous to mention, in 
our own experience. 

In a small fishing village, on the southern coast of Britain, 
there lived, until very lately, a poor and deeply tried female. 
She was in the humblest rank, and was the youngest of a large 
family, who all, with the exception of herself, grew up indif- 
ferent characters, and as soon as they could, abandoned their 
parents’ place of abode, and sought no further intercourse with 
them or with each other. The last born, however, notwith- 
standing the influence of their evil example, and many entice- 
ments of self-interest, remained with her parents, cheerfully 
devoting her strength to their maintenance and comfort. She 
was induced, however, to marry, when very young, a steady 
fisherman, but it was on the promise that she should live with 
her father and mother; and the husband was drowned after 
only a year’s union. 


Margaret bore bravely up under this blow, although she was 
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of a very affectionate disposition, and had devotedly loved her 
husband. She had now a fatherless babe to provide for, besides 
her parents, and little can the hardworking poor afford to 
give way to listless sorrow. Hard did this young woman toil 
almost asyhard as a man could have done. So robust and high 
spirited was she, that she frequently went fishing for a meal to 
the little family. Many times too has she been known to 
present herself at the house of some neighbour in easier cireum- 
stances—not to beg, but to sell for sixpence a bottle of oil ex- 
tracted from the livers of the fish she had caught, that she 
might procure a little tea for the poor old couple. On such 
occasions she would say, “It may be a lowly shift, but it is an 
honest one.” Margaret disdained no honest mode of living 
within her reach. 

Her son grew up, and after she had made almost incredible 
efforts for his comfort, and a little plain learning for him, he left 
her, and went to sea, as her brothers had done, and never sent 
her any tidings of his fate. Reports of his being alive, and 
very graceless, often wrung her heart, but she said nothing 
about it. Only once, when strongly urged to leave her parents 
to the parish, and go to service, bursting into tears, poor 
Margaret replied, “What I did for Harry, my father and 
mother did once for me; I'll never desert them, as he has done 
his mother!” 

The father died, and the mother fell blind, and became fretful 
and totally helpless. Then Margaret accepted a trifle from the 
parish, and worked with fast-diminishing strength, for a thank- 
less, repining old woman. Margaret had often to leave her 
mother alone in their poor hut, to work as a day laborer in the 
fields of a farmer at a little distance. On such occasions, were 
a charitable person to have visited the helpless blind creature, 
she would have been found clean and comfortable on her straw 
bed; a few sticks and small pieces of coal laid by the hearth; 
her food within her reach; and the smallest possible quantity 
of tea in a paper, in case any kind neighbour might step in to 
make it for her. Then the mother would call on heaven to 
bless her dutiful daughter, who had often gone forth to her 
labor without food, that the aged might have enough. And yet 
such is the wayward selfishness of human nature (and this was 
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the bitterest ingredient in the poor woman’s lot,) when she did 
return at night, weary and hungry, she seldom met with any 
thing better than querulous chidings. 

Many years passed thus, and the daughter herself growing 
feeble, more from hard toil than age, sorrowed over her mother’s 
corpse, and felt she was alone in the world. On this occasion, 
while weeping in her loneliness of heart, she was reminded of 
the duty she had ever paid to her parents, and that for this a 
blessing was assuredly yet in store for her. “Oh may it be, 
that I shall hear from Harry!” was her touching reply. 

After this, Margaret was seldom at home, for though past the 
age for regular service, she could always make herself useful to 
her neighbours, so as to secure their kind assistance, should she 
be in actual want. Then came the potatoe failure, and all the 
severe distress of the last few years. One day she appeared to 
some of her friends as if bereft of reason, or, at all events, of her 
usual sense of decorum. She was invariably sober, yet now she 
shouted, leaped, laughed, and by turns wrung her hands and 
wept. What could excite her thus? It was a letter from her 
long lost son! He was married, was doing well; he wished to 
know if his mother lived; expressed the utmost contrition for 


_his past undutifulness, and implored her instantly to come to 
- him, to share his last shilling and his home for ever. It was a 


beautiful and a thrilling letter. God had touched the prodigal’s 
heart. He had looked on his own firstborn, and then he seems 
first to have thought of the parent he had, for twenty years, 
neglected and abandoned. As soon as her reply reached him, 
he sent ample funds, and made every other possible provision 
for her safety and comfort. And then she, who had never been 
five miles from her native village, set out on her long journey 
to join her son. They met, and are happy. Margaret is sur- 
rounded by comforts she never knew before. She rocks the 
cradle of her little grandchild; and now the dutiful daughter 
reaps the fulfilment of the promise. 

It may just be observed further, that in this instance there 
was unhappily little religious feeling on either side to lead to 
this result. Still the Promise has been made sure. Had it 
been expected, or were it now enjoyed, as the word of a 
ecovenant-keeping God, how much past bitterness would 
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have been spared; how greatly present joys would be en- 
hanced. 

Will our readers accompany us now to a very different 
scene. It was in the house of an opulent merchant, in one of 
our chief cities. A small party had met to a social dinner, 
The family consisted of father and mother; two married 
daughters, and the husband of one of them; a younger daughter 
in the mid-time of her teens; and the only son. There were 
also present a cynical old bachelor, and a venerable relative of the 
host, accompanied by his newly orphaned grand-daughter. The 
latter was a meek, interesting girl, and a stranger; and these 
circumstances, added te her unassuming manners, and sad 
mourning garb, attracted much sympathy from the other guests. 
The host was a stern man, and a reserved father. His children 
feared—they veither loved nor honored him. Their mother 
they treated with even greater indifference. She was self- 
denying and affectionate, but deficient in firmness and. educa- 
tional advantages. It happened that she had occasion to 
remonstrate with her youngest daughter, about some obvious 
neglect of duty, when the latter made a pert and disrespectful 
reply. Unseemly as this was, especially in company, it only 
called forth an embarrassed sneer or scornfnl smile in those who 
had observed it, except in one instance—that of the youthful 
stranger, Diffident as she was, the circumstance had touched 
a sacred chord in her breast. 

“Ah, Phemie!” she said in a sad remonstrating tone, “how 
can you speak to your mother so?” 

The response of the spirited young lady, was neither kind or 
courteous, and was to the effect, that at the reprover's age sho 
had no right to erect herself into a censor of filial duty. 

‘Cousin Phemie,” replied the young moarner with uncon- 
trollable emotion, “I have many faults I know, but could I 
remember ever to have spoken to my mother, as you havé now 
done, what should I suffer to-day. Thank God who preserved 
me from such a sin and such a sorrow.” 

Even the thoughtless Phemie was touched at this allusion; 
and the old bachelor was observed to lay his hand kindly on 
the orphan’s head, and murmur a prayer for blessings on the 
dutiful child. 
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It is twenty-five years since this incident occurred. In leas 
than half of that time, all the members of the family of the host 
of that day, were in another world. Neither the strength of 
manhood; the smiles of childhood; or the glad buoyancy of 
female courage and affection, sufficed to prolong lives, amidst 
much wealth and worldly good. They were an undutiful 
family—characteristically so, and they were early swept from 
society, root and branch. Phemie only in her last days, while 
tending with compunctuous assiduity her imbecile father’s 
death-bed, sought, and found, repentance for her early errors; 
and was heard feelingly to revert to the reproof her cousin had 
given her, which indeed she never forgot. 

“But the orphan stranger of that little party?” enquire my 
readers. Theyshall hear. After having soothed, by her unre- 
mitting attentions, the declining years of her grandfather, she 
received, in rapid succession, the last blessings of more than one 
aged relative besides. She had been early taught the loveli- 
ness and paramount obligation of filial duties; and she believed 
in the promise of the God of her fathers, and looked for its 
accomplishment. She has now a promising family of her own; 
and she has often been heard to say, that from the babe on her 
knee, to the almost grown-up son, she never received from one 
of them an undutiful expression, an unsubmissive look or act. 
Her days do indeed promise to be long, in the midst of the 
children and the comforts the Lord has given her. us. 


AGNES SHAW. 


THE scene of the following inci ‘ants, is one of the secluded 
glens which abound in the south-west of Scotland. The hills 
rise high on either side, and are variegated with heather and 
whins, with here and there a dark brown patch of barren 
ground. At the bottom of this glen murmurs a mountain- 
stream, which dances playfully along the bed it has formed, at 
one time moving straight along, at another capriciously darting 
off into fantastic windings—now lost among the heath and 
brushwood, and then suddenly issuing out into the open 
sunlight. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, there stood in 
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this romantic glen an humble cottage, and its inmates were 
Agnes Shaw, her mother, and grahdfather. The old man 
followed the occupation of a shepherd, and his well-regulated 
life was rewarded by a hale and hearty old age. His widowed 
daughter, and fatherless grandchild, were the objects of his 
devoted love; and the sacred bonds of piety made the attach- 
ment all the stronger and more inviolable. The Bible was the 
constant companion of the old shepherd as he daily tended his 
flock among the hills, and he drank deep into its hallowed 
spirit. 

Mrs. Shaw had been a widow for many years, and although 
there was a tinge of melancholy on her countenance, which 
told that she was no stranger to trial and affliction, yet the 
cheerful smile of Christian contentment made it nearly imper- 
ceptible. The great desire of the mother’s heart was, that 
Agnes should love her Creator in the days of her youth, and 
lead a pious life, and often while inculcating the precepts of 
the Bible, she would teach her daughter that religion’s ways 
were ways of pleasantness. 

Agnes was now in her nineteenth year, and was blooming 
with health and happiness. She possessed those amiable and 
graceful qualities which never fail to excite love and admira- 
tion. Her cheerful song and merry laugh lightened the long 
hours in the quiet cottage, and Mrs. Shaw was gladdened 
when she saw her daughter following in the paths of piety, 
and manifesting a sacred regard for religion. 

At the period to'which we refer, the fires of persecution in 
Scotland raged fiercely, and the dark subject engrossed univer- 
sal attention. The secluded glen in which our friends resided 
had, as yet, escaped their fury. The sad scenes of intolerance 
and cruelty which were enacted around them, excited in their 
breasts the most compassionate sympathy, and filled with 
virtuous patriotism, they prayed that God would release their 
country from the dreadful calamity. 

One fine July afternoon, Agnes was sitting at the door of 
the cottage, busy at her spinning wheel, and humming over 
one of her country’s sweet melodies. Her grandfather was 
among the hills with the sheep, and her mother had gone into 
the neighbouring village to purchase household provisions. 
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Agnes was an admirer of nature, and she sat gazing on the 
landscape as it lay steeped in sunshine, and listening to the 
birds as they sang their song. Her attention was suddenly 
aroused by a strange sound. She listened more attentively; 
the noise was heard again, and she thought she could distin- 
guish the tramp of horses, and the shouts of men. It could 
not be the soldiers? Agnes trembled, her breathing became 
more rapid, and her heart beat quickly. She had never seen 
soldiers, and had heard how dreadfully cruel and unmercifal 
they were. 

Hush! the noise again!—and rownd the hill, about a dozen of 
horsemen came on at a smart pace. The troopers speedily 
rode up to the cottage. The leader of the party, a coarse, ill- 
looking man, gave orders to dismount, and addressing Agnes, 
demanded to be accommodated with provisions instantly. 
Some of the men were left in charge of the horses, while the 
rest, with their leader followed the trembling girl into the 
cottage. Agnes was so agitated she hardly knew what she 
did. Anxious that the soldiers should quit the place before 
her mother and grandfather arrived, she speedily placed the 
homely provisions of the cottage before the men, and retired. 

She trembled as she heard the coarse jest, the profane oath, 
and boisterous mirth of these men of blood pollute her quiet 
dwelling, with which she associated everything gentle and 
pious. 

When these rude revellers had finished their repast, their 
leader interrupted the loud mirth by enquiriag in a low whisper 
whether the girl they had just seen did not very much resem- 
ble the old man whom they had so nearly captured in the moor 
that morning. They all acknowledged the striking resemblance, 
and the trooper, looking slily at the company, hoped they might 
have a little entertainment before they left. 

“ Here, girl!” roared the man, in a stern voice; and Agnes 
came timidly into the apartment. 

“Your old father is a shepherd, is he not?” inquired the 

Agnes answered that her father was dead, but that her 
“ Well, well, its all the same,” returned the soldier, “we had 
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the good fortune to meet him this morning, and a —— what's 
the matter with the woman ?” 

Agnes had startled, and grown pale. 

“ It’s a pity he belonged to these fanatic rebels,” continued 
the trooper cooly, “or his old age might have been more 
respected; but it happens as the wretches deserve—old and 
young of them must be put down.” 

“Oh! sir, tell me the worst,” cried Agnes, as the darkest 
pictures now rose before her. “ What have you done to my 
grandfather; he’ was a poor old man, and would do no harm. 
Oh! tell me what you have done? Where, oh! where, is he?” 

The cold-hearted man glanced a look of diabolical triumph 
from the poor girl to the relentless soldiers, whose conduct 
testified their admiration of the proceedings. 

Tampering so basely with the tenderest feelings of woman's 
nature, these cowardly villains at length rose to depart. 

Agnes with her face covered with her hands wept piteously. 
With all the force of passionate entreaty, she threw herself at 
the feet of the cruel leader, and besought him in an agony of 
grief to tell her what they had done to her grandfather, and 
where she would find him. The base miscreant bade her com- 
pose herself, for her grandfather was shot dead on the moor. 

Agnes swooned as she heard this announcement, and the 
company, as if troubled at the sight, mounted, rode off and 
disappeared in the glen. 

Agnes was recovering from a succession of fainting fits, when 
Mrs. Shaw arrived at the cottage. The disorder which pre- 
vailed, and the distressing state of her daughter, filled her with 
the greatest alarm. With that presence of mind which always 
distinguished her in trying circumstances, Mrs. Shaw laid her 
daughter in bed, and breathing a prayer for Heaven's support, 
applied every gentle restorative which a mother’s love and 
solicitude could suggest. 

As consciousness returned, Agnes gazed round the humble 
apartment, and whispering, “Grandfather, dear. grandfather,” 
burst into tears. New objects of alarm now presented them- 
selves to the distracted mind of Mrs, Shaw. What could those 
incoherent expressions mean? As the excited state of her 
daughter prevented any enquiry, she calmly left ber cireum- 
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stances in the hands of God, and patiently watched by the 
bedside of her child. 

Three long hours passed, and the uneasy tossing of the 
sufferer, and the burning heat told that she was in the first 
stage of a dangerous fever. The anxiety of Mrs. Shaw was 
extreme; the child she had left in the morning in all the 
radiance of health and vigour, was now wasting under the most 
dreadful of diseases; and the old shepherd had not yet returned 
from the hills. Some time elapsed, and Mrs. Shaw observed 
her father wending his way up the glen. She prudently ac- 
quainted him with the melancholy circumstances before he 
entered the cottage, and he in turn briefly told her of his 
providential escape from the troopers. Stunned as he was by 
the startling intelligence, he bore the trial with Christian 
fortitude, and when the sight of the pale and feverish sufferer 
met his eye, the tears streamed downs his cheeks, and laying 
aside his shepherd's bonnet, the venerable old man knelt by the 
humble bedside, and poured out a prayer to God for support and 
comfort in the hour of need. 


During midnight Agnes became delirious, and often starting, 
she would exclaim, “ Don’t go near them, mother, they are 
cruel, bloody men ;—they have killed grandfather, and they'll 
kill you too.’ It was in vain the good old shepherd clasped 
her burning hand, and tried to soothe her; she neither saw nor 
heard him. From the confused disorder of the cottage, and 
from the incoherent expressions of the patient, they gleaned the 
truth, that the soldiers had been there; and that, discovering 
the relationship which existed between Agnes and the old 
shepherd, whose escape had enraged them so much, they had 
vented their wicked malice on the innocent girl, by declaring 
that they had put to death her grandfather, whom she loved so 
much. 

Morning came, and Agnes was still in the same precarious 
state. The day passed slowly, and the cottage was quiet and 
solemn. Mrs. Shaw and the old man never left the bedside of 
the gentle patient. Another morning came, and although the 
sun shone brightly in the glen, and the birds sang sweetly, yet 
a death-like stillness rested over the cottage. 

In the afternoon, as the sun was setting behind the hills, and 
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darting his red beams through the cottage window, Mrs. Shaw 
and the old shepherd sat in deep suspense, gazing on the sleeping 
form of Agnes. She had fallen into that sleep from which she 
was to awake either to live or to die. Can we describe the 
deep anxiety with which they watched the life of one so dear 
to them as it trembled in the balance. Many a silent petition 
was breathed in her behalf. 

At last the sleeper moved and smiled, and the anxious 
watchers exchanged a hopeful glance; but it was the smile that 
indicated how near she was to heaven, as without a struggle or 
a sigh, her gentle spirit entered into rest. 

A little way up the glen there is a lonely grave, almost 
hidden by the long broom, it escapes the notice of the traveller. 
At its head there stands a moss-grown stone, and on it is 
rudely engraved the name; “ Agnes Shaw.” 

ALERTON, 
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19.— Obedience of Servants. 


Me. Epiror,—Will you oblige the writer by answering the follow- 
ing question in your periodical. 

Is it the duty of servants to obey their masters in any thing — 
conscience prohibits ? 

Supposing, for example, that a master tells a servant to attend a 
certain place of worship, and that servant, finds that he gets more real 
good under another minister, is he obliged to obey his master ? 

I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
R. W. 


*.* The question, on Parental Authority, (p. 138) remains 
unanswered. Our friends will perhaps oblige us with one answer 
to both enquiries. 
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POETRY. 
— 4 
THE SAVIOUR AND THE PATRIOT. 
(Suggested by Martin's celebrated picture of Marcus Curtius and the Crucifixion. ] 
THERE is the Roman Forum ;—what a crowd 
Of eager forms are gather’d far around! 
The murmurs of ten thousand voices loud 
Have died away—and now is heard no sotind— 
And every heart is fill’d with awe profound. 
In glittering arms arrayed, on war-horse proud, 
There is the Roman—there the yawning ground ;— 
On his calm youthful brow appears no cloud, 
“ What gift more precious can my country show 
Than the true heart that dares for her to die ? 
Romans, farewell,—I to my fathers go !” 
The warrior said, then waved his spear on high, 
Sprang the brave steed and down the black gulph bore 
The self-devoted youth, and he was seen no more! P 


A sound arose of female wailing deep 

For one led up to die on Calvary. 
“ Daughters of Salem, mourn not thus for me, 

Weep for yourselves, and for your children weep.” 
In tender tones high words of prophecy 

He spake ;—and, whilst on him his fierce foes heap 
Insult and bitter scorn and mockery, 

He opened not his mouth—dumb as the sheep 
Before her shearer. Wherefore did he die ? 

Fix’d on the cross, beneath high heaven upraised 
Whilst angels, men and fiends intently gazed ? 

He died to ope a passage to the sky ;— 
The gulph that sin had caused he died to close,— 


He died to save a world—that world, his foes! 
Bramham. S. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Where am I? Looks of the immortal dead 
Are on me, and I quail before the gaze 
Of Bards and Seer-like men, who nobly shed 
Over our hope the light of better days.— 
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My heart is stilled! for all around are laid 
Chieftains of godlike deeds, and burning lays, 
And a new might seems through my being spread, 

To go and combat life’s uncertain ways. 


—Yea, a New Might!—for ye, who, with the spell 
Of heavenly truth, repelled the Atheist’s will,— 
And ye, who, in the dungeon’s drear, damp cell, 
Left angel foot-prints like a moon-beam’s smile,— 
Ye all were fashioned by that grace anew, 
Which shall baptize my soul to go and work like you. 
Mary 58. 


THE BALL AND THE BOUQUET. 


(On hearing @ Lady say, when receiving a bouquet, “ How beautiful! I almost wish 
I were going to ball.”) 
Heard ye the lady’s wish, my gentle flowers ? 
O tell me truly, would ye love to go, 
Shedding the fragrance of your last sweet hours, 
Among the wooers of vain pomp and show P 


The flowers answer—* Such is not our choice : 
“The night was made for rest, and not for pleasure : 
‘Our buds then love to close, ere they rejoice 

‘Fair Morning's face with beauty’s added measure. 


“When we must go, we will a sermon preach ; 
“Our star-like eyes will win for us attention ; 
“Although the many, whom we come to teach, 
“Of learning aught so sage have no intention. 
“Our eloquence we will not now rehearse : 

“* Passing away,’ * our solemn text shall be: 
“ But sermons are not often put in verse, 
‘So think upon the wise things we could say.” 

I will “ consider” well my sweetest flowers; 

But tell me, would ye never quit your home? 

“O yes! we love to soothe the weary hours 

“ Of those, from whom the bloom of health is flown. 


James i. 10, 11. 
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| “ We love to be the mother’s bright reward, 

“For childhood’s little duties well performed ; 

| “ And birthday garlands, twined with golden cord 

“ Of gratitude, for treasures thus adorned. 

“We love to deck the home of love unbroken, 

“ Welcoming back the loved from daily toil ; 

“ We love to be the silent truthful token 

“ Of friendship, sweetening this world’s care and coil.” 


Thanks, gentle flowers, and now we'll say farewell! 
Where’er you go, breathe still the same sweet tale ; 

And, dying, point to wreaths of “ Immortelle,”+ 

Sharon's sweet Rose,t and Lily of the Vale. FLORA. 


: ST. MATTHEW xi. 28. 


Art thou sin-burthened 
Wearied, opprest, 
Come to me, wanderer, 


. | And thou shalt have Rest. 


| Afflicted and tempest-tost, 
Weeping shall cease, 
i Come to me, mourner, 


| And thou shalt have Peace. 
Sin-troubled, wandering 
In this world’s dark night, 
Come in thy blindness 
| And all shall be Light. 
| Lyme Regis. E. L. A. 


THE INFANT'S HOME, 


StnkInG from his mother’s breast, 
Early hath he found his rest : 
Brief s this dove-like innocent 
To our dark prison, Earth, was lent, 
: But soon, unscathed, he fled to light. 
| —Doves have no safety but in flight ; 
| On the food that earth can give 
g He could never feed and live, 
| | But to the Safety Ark above 
; The mother must restore her dove. 


Lyme Regis. E, L. A. 


+ The “ Everlasting Flower,” the emblem of immortality Canticles ii, 1. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE: 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, 1851, 


HIGH ALTAR, ST. PETER’S. 
Every one has heard of St. Peter’s, at Rome, Our 
stands directly under. the dome, around 


letters, occurs the well-known text, J/att. xvi: pot on 
which the Romanists, ground the mee ETH of St. Peter 
and his reputed successors. 


The High Altar is deséribed as “ a’kind of pavilion, 
supported by four wretthed pillars of brass that are adorned 
with foliage, and strewn with bees—-the emblem of Pope 
Urban VIII. Over every column there is an angel of brass, 
gilded, seventeen feet high; and there are figures of chil- 
dren, playing and.walking, on the cornice. The height of 
the whole is about ninety feet.. Under this altar there is a 
flight of stairs leading to a chapel, where it is pretended 
the body of St. Peter is deposited, and:to the-other: holy 
places in the vaults of the church.’” 

The ceremony represented is that of a high mass for the 
late return of the Pope from his exile. It would certainly 
seem, from the character of the ceremonial, that he had 
less faith in the attachment of his people than in the 
bayonets of his French guards. A less fitting display for a 
would-be religious ceremony it were not easy to imagine ; 
and the “‘ successor of St. Peter” must have grown sadly 
forgetful of our Saviour’s to his putative prede- 
cessor, ‘ Put up thy sword into its place, for all they that 
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Tue winter had scarcely passed away, and yet, as is so 
frequent in the month of February, there was occasionally a 
lovely interval of bright clear weather, which everybody unjoys 
all the more, as a sure harbinger of the coming Spring. Happy 
are they who live in the country then, for they may refresh 
themselves with the sweet fragrance of the carly primrose, and 
watch with double zest the bursting bud and awakening snail. 

Do not smile, young reader, for these same snails are by no 
means uninteresting creatures, antl in other countries are 
esteemed for food, as much as the cockles and perriwinicles of 
our own coasts. Nay, in ancient times, ere faste had grown so 
ot fastidious as M. Soyer would fain persuade his patrons to be, 
a snails were regarded as delicacies, and were duly preserved and 


fattened for the patrician table! But, to proceed to my story. 

Spring walk! The children were glad to escape from the town ) 
to which they had been confined during a long period of rainy | 
weather, and after quitting the street, they ran and gambolled, 
Fy while papa walked sedately after them, ready to make discover- 
| ies in the hedges and ditches, or to be the encyclopsedia of his 
a1 | less experienced enquirers. They peeped under the overhanging 
al ledges of rock, and admired the accuracy with which the 
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. the tip of some slender branch, so as to protect it from damp, 
oT and ensure a proper supply of air and motion to the tneasure 

i enclosed. They were amused, too, with the antics of the young 

their newly acquired limbs. 

ig Ronald and Margaret gathered handfuls of wild snow-drop, 
4g far prettier and larger than its garden sister; rejoiced over some ‘ 
| unexpected violets, and yielded themselves completely ‘to the 
bliss of the passing moment. 

Richard ran on to catch a glimpse of the railway train, and 
was the first to notice a flock of birds, passing and re-passing 
over the road. He climbed a gate to see what they were about, 
and then perceived what the high hedge had hitherto concealed, 
an elevated turnip-field, with here end there a blackberry bush 
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upon it, On one of the bushes nearest to him he observed a 
small bird It was a pretty creature, with flame 
coloured breast, and wings lined with orange colour; while on 
the outer side, and under the tail, were clusters of white 
feathers, giving a cheerful aspect to the sober dun in which the 
back and outer side of the wings were arrayed. As Mr. Lee 
came towards the spot, Richard asked him what bird it was? 

At the sound of a voice the little creature uttered a very 
peculiar, harsh, discordant cry, and flew off, when a. whole flock. 
of similar species repeated the ery, and flew away too. 

“ Oh, I am sorry!” exclaimed Richard; “I did not mean to 
frighten the little things away.” 

“ Never mind,” replied Mr. Lee, “ they will return presently 
if we remain quiet.” 

Mr. Lee was right. Very soon they all resumed their former 
stations, and as Richard watched their mancouvres, he dis- 
covered other birds placed as sentinels on each of the four 
bushes which most nearly enclosed a square space, within which. 
were a countless number, apparently very busy. Richard won- 
dered what they were about, but he did not speak for fear he 
should scare them away again, and moreover he had a shrewd 
suspicion that his papa would desire him to use his own eyes to 
solve the question. Whilst he was watching, other detachments 
successively arrived, and then there seemed to be a grand 
marshalling and arranging of their ranks, a momentary flutter. 
ing on the wing with change of leaders, then a short flight and 
back again, and various other equally diverting evolutions; the 
four sentinels sitting all the while as demure as if they had.no 
coneern in the matter, and perfectly mute, except at intervals, 
when the same peculiar sound which had first caught Richard’s 
attention was reiterated by the vigilant watch upon whose side 
the danger menaced. 

“ What can all this bustle mean, papa ?” enquired. the tits 
boy at length, after the railway whistle had effectually dispersed 
the birds, and the departure of the long London train had re- 
leased his own attention. 

“ They are Redwings to for Gen. 
answered Mr. Lee; “they prefer a cold climate, and having 
spent the winter here, they now adjourn to more northern 
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regions ere the return of the mild weather, for which they are 
not adapted.” 

“ But why do they all assemble together in this field, papa?” 

“ They are doing, my boy, what everybody else should do ere 
he sets about any great changes, making suitable preparation.” 

“Dear!” exclaimed Margaret and Ronald, who had joined 
the group just in time to see the Redwings depart; “we 
thought migrating birds had nothing to do, but to spread their 
wings and start off.” 

“Nay, my children,” replied Mr. Lee, “T believe all whose 
habits have been studied, are observed to make these cautious 
and prudent trials of their powers previously ; and naturalists 
resident at Gibraltar, report similar care in all the tribes which 
rest awhile there before crossing the Straits.” 

“How very interesting,” said Margaret; “and do they find 
their way by instinct without any guide ?” 

“We do not know the proceedings of all kinds of birds in 
these matters, but it seems a very general custom to select an 
old leader which may be supposed to possess more experience 
than the rest. Indeed, there are generally several birds which 
lead in turn, as those in the first ranks are more exposed to 
fatigue from the resistance of the air than those which they 
thus shelter.” 

“T dare say the new little birds are delighted the first time 
they go to a fresh country,” remarked Ronald. 

“ Perhaps they are,” said Mr. Lee, “and perhaps they feel no 
concern about it,content to go wherever their parents lead them.” 

“JT should not like so much changing,” said Richard. “It 
must be very tiresome to leave one’s own nest just after it is 
made nice and comfortable.” 

“You forget, my son, that most birds build new nests every 
year, and the same instinct which leads them to prepare com- 
fortable habitations, induces them also to seek a proper climate 
for their abode, so that their young ones may be suitably cir- 
cumstanced for their tender infancy.” 

“Tf the birds could think at all,” remarked little Ronald. “I 
think they would be quite satisfied that they were going where 
God pleased, and they might be quite sure he would know the 
way and lead them safely.” 
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« True, Ronald,” replied Mr. Lee, as he turned an approving 
| eye upon his dear boy's serious, happy countenance; “and 
whenever human beings have as clear a call to break up their 
nests and remove to another country, or another sphere of 
occupation, if they have made proper preparation and sought 
the Divine blessing, they may be as peaceful as the Redwings. 
Indeed, the Psalmist sings sweetly of the Israelites in the 
desert—‘ He led them safely, so that they feared not.’ I dare 
say Caleb and Joshua had-no anxious or discontented feelings, 
when they were little boys in the wilderness, though they had 
to move their tents so very often.” 

‘“ But, papa,” asked Richard, “ how should we know when 
we ought to change our abode ?” 

“ Often we are taught this in a similar manner to the migra- 
tory birds, my boy. The insect food they need, is gone—and 
our supplies fail us, either by loss of property or of employment; 
or obvious duty calls us, just as the birds appear, to have a 
‘ yearning for other scenes which leads them gradually to collect 
and prepare for flight. Abraham and Lot were called to for- 
sake the ungodly society which surrounded them. Jonah was 
to carry the message of repentance to a guilty nation. Ezra 
and Nehemiah to restore the waste places of Zion. St. Paul 
seems to have had no certain dwelling-place, except the two 
years he dwelt in his own hired house at Rome; and then you 
must remember he was a prisoner. God appointeth the bounds 
of our habitation ; and the Christian will be willing to remain 
where God has placed him, unless there appears adequate 
reason for concluding that God orders him elsewhere.” 

‘“ How nice it would be if we could always hear God's voice, 
so that we were quite sure we were moving at his bidding!” 
remarked Margaret, thoughtfully. 

‘We should not then have opportunity for the exercise of 
that simple faith which is alike so delightful to the Christian, 
and so pleasing in the sight of our Heavenly Father ; but all the 
steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord as surely as if the 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire were still before us. ‘ Thy 
Word is a light unto my feet, and a lamp unto my path.’ When 
we visited grandpapa in the country last winter, do you not 
remember we were obliged to carry a lantern to light ourselves 
to evening worship, or any other visit after dark ?” 
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“Oh yes, papa,” replied the children, “ and we could only see 
a very little bit of our path at a time, but as we carried the 
lantern ourselves, we always saw just the steps we were to take 
next.” 

“Just so, my dear children, we have the direction and 
guidance of God's Word, step by step at a time, and knowing 
this, we need fear no evil—the Lord our Shepherd leadeth us.” 

“Ah! I shall think of that text the next time we carry the 
lantern upon a dark night,’ said Margaret. 

“ Another lesson we may learn from the Redwings,” re- 
sumed Mr. Lee. “They were not easily diverted from their 
business, or turned from their course. While watching against 
danger and ready to flee its real approach, the harmless sheep 
and sober cows were unheeded; nor were they tempted to 
wander in search of pastime or luxury. Having ascertained 
that it was time to depart, they promptly prepared and steadily 
pursued their way.” 

“ They are very sensible birds, I think,” said little Ronald. 

“ The simplicity with which they yield themselves to their 
Maker's guidance, my dear Ronald, makes them appear more 
sensible than they really are. Now, if you were to follow these 
emigrants, you would find, as northern travellers have detected, 
that they are no sooner settled in their new homes, than they 
diligently labor at their appointed tasks. They build their 
nests, bring up their little ones, avail themselves of the con- 
veniences and comforts around them, and cheerfully contribute 
their share to the general happiness.” 

“ Ah, how pleased Sir John Ross was, to see the Redwings 
again, after the long polar winter !” 

“True ; and \thus ought the Christian not only to make his 
own family and household as comfortable as circumstances will 
permit, but to ascertain what good he can effect in his new 
locality.” “ ‘Seek the peace of the city, whither I have caused 
you to be carried away captives, and pray unto the Lord for it, 
for in the peace thereof ye shall have peace,’ was the inspired 
direction of Jeremiah to his fellow-captives.” 

“ Well, papa,” said Richard, “if ever we remove, I hope we 
shall behave as well as the birds; but I do not see much pros- 
pect of a change, for you know you have lived in the same 
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house ever since you were born, and as I am learning your 
business, I suppose I shall be a fixture, too.” 

“ Possibly you may, my son; but however that may be, there 
is one removal which is certain, and inevitable to each of us, 
and I trust you will not omit to prepare duly for rendering 
that a happy change. Some day you will all be called upon 
to take a far more important flight than our little feathered 
friends: whether in company or alone, I cannot say, but in one 
sense, you must be solitary in passing from Time into Eter- 
nity—from earth to heaven—or the regions of the lost.” 

“Then I hope, papa,” replied Margaret, “that the Lord 
Jesus will lead us there, and then we need not be afraid.” 

“If you wish for so glorious a companion then, my children, 
you must commit the keeping of your souls to Him now, that 
redeemed by his precious blood, you may have nothing to do, 
when summoned to your last flight, but to fall asleep in Jesus— 
to be absent from the body and present with the Lord.” 

“ Swift is your flight o’er the beautiful earth, 
Birds that o’ersweep it in power and mirth; 
Yet through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 

Ye over desert and deep have passed, 
So may we reach our bright home at last!” 


E. W. P. 


THE PALACE OF PEACE. 


“ Say not thou,‘ What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these!’ For thou dost not enquire wisely concern- 
ing this.” 

The Wise Man, with characteristic intelligence, not only 
states a fact here, but gives a reason for it, presenting us with 
what may be well called the Philosophy of a Mistake. The 
“ former days,” are stated to be better than the present, simply 
because people are wilfully ignorant, or too indolent to enquire 
truly into the real merits of the case. 

We see the same thing in our own day. “ Never were such 
awful times!” exclaims the poor misan thrope, whose knowledge 
is colored by a morbid imagination, or cireumscribed by the 
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narrow limits of a timid or intolerant little circle. “ Infidelity 
and disaffection are spreading on every hand,” cries another, 
“and vital godliness will soon be extinct.” “Look at Ro- 
manism, and its deep and still extending influence,” deplores 
a third ; “and tell me if we are not all upon the very brink of an 
awful vortex, which will, sooner or later, draw in and over- 
whelm the pale and flickering Christianity of our land, already 
on the verge of extinction.” 

These we believe to be only the forebodings of men who do 
not, if they enquire at all, “ enquire wisely concerning this.” 

From no circumstance, perhaps, have these direful predictions 
received a more powerful impulse than from the proceedings 
connected with the Great Industrial Exhibition of the present 
year. Many have seen in it an organized project for the over- 
throw of all order, the promulgation at the sword’s point of 
Jesuitism, and the re-enactment of the sanguinary scenes of St. 
Bartholomew. False and party-poisoned bigots have pro- 
phesied that this fair land was to become an Aceldema, and have 
called down fire from heaven to destroy this great Babel, and 
confound the noble, the wise, the generous projectors of an 
Institution magnificent in its philanthropy, and splendid beyond 
all powers of description in the resources it involves, the men- 
tal and physical energies it has called forth, and the beautiful 
results which it has secured. 

But the thunder-cloud of bigotry and unwise fear has burst. 
Its distant mutterings are already heard but indistinctly, as it 
rolis off again to let in upon us the glad sunshine of quietness 
and assurance. The First of May was to have been the witness 
to scenes as horrifying as those of the 24th of August. Plots 
and counterplots were talked of, and if the dear Ruler of these 
realms, her consort, and her ministers escaped with their lives, 
nothing less than the imminent perils of a Fifth of November 
we were told awaited the glorious Constitution of the land. 

We never had a single misgiving on the subject. In our 
January number we spoke not only with unfeigned joy, but in 
terms of highest commendation, of this majestic Exhibition. 
We believed the thing to be thoroughly good in itself, and our 
ska a a With the spirit of the un- 

we could scarcely pretend to be acquainted, for it 
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had not at that time reached its full development. But the 
silver tones of love breathe forth in every word of the Address 
with which this Common Hall of Nations was inaugurated ; in 
the Reply of our endeared Queen, and the humble and hearty 
prayer of the Primate who officiated on the glad but solemn 
occasion. We cannot—we will not—despair of England when 
we hear the second person in the realm thus pouring forth the 
“manly music” of his heart, before the first. “ It is our heart- 
felt prayer that this undertaking, which has for its end the 
promotion of all branches of human industry, and the strength- 
ening of the bonds of peace and friendship among all the nations 
of the earth, may, by the blessing of Divine Providence, con- 
duce to the welfare of your Majesty’s people, and be long 
remembered among the brightest circumstances of your Ma- 
jesty’s peaceful and happy reign.” 

Amen! and Amen! Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth, peace, goodwill towards men! 

But the heart beats still higher, as it listens to the beautiful 
eloquence of Her Majesty’s reply. “I cordially concur with you 
in the prayer, that by God’s blessing this undertaking may 
conduce to the welfare of my people, and to the common in- 
terests of the human race, by encouraging the arts of peace and 
industry, strengthening the bonds of union among the nations 
of the earth, and promoting a friendly and honourable rivalry 
in the useful exercise of those faculties which have been con- 
ferred by a beneficent Providence for the good and the happiness 
of mankind.” 

Can the fearful and the malcontent prophets of evil point to a 
period in the history of our land when language like this has 
ever graced the highest places of the realm? Heartfelt prayer- 
for God’s blessing is an element in the rule even of our own 
country, which had long, and we almost feared for ever, fallen 
into desuetude. True patriotism—* the welfare of my people,” 
a large and generous sympathy for the whole human family— 
an earnest wish to draw forth and develop the arts of peace and 
industry—to strengthen the bonds of union, and provoke to 
honourable and friendly rivalry—are principles and motives, 
in the Heeds of our government, as strange and new as they are 
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grateful to the bosoms of a joyous, a free, a loyal, and after all 
is said, a religious people. 

For Religion, as we understand it, has many subordinate 
elements. Order, the first law of hegven, dwes much even in 
its outward developments, to the indirect, and often undesigned, 
influence of religion. An English mob, though ninc-tenths of 
its constituents may not be vitally influenced by the spirit of 
the Gospel, is not like a French aggregation of individuals of 
the same social standing. Lawlessness and violence are not 
their habit. Even when they occur, they are always the acci- 
dent and not the essential of such gatherings. We love the 
masses, because we love our Constitution; and they are in the 
main at one with it. The “mob-mist,” of the First of May, 
consolidating and concentrating around the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park, was a sight to make England proud. Liberty, 
Fraternity, and just so much Equality as God has made the rule 
in all His worlds, animate and inanimate, were conspicuous 
every where. Of “the motley groups who crowded the park, 
many might be homely, but all seemed happy. Doubtless, 
there is a great accumulation of foreigners in London just now, 
but they were lost in the ocean of London population, swelled 
as it is by the influx of provincial visitors disgorged during the 
last few days from all the railways. The aspect of the crowd 
was entirely, exclusively, English. Anda more good-natured 
populace than that of England, and of London in particular, 
does not exist. If any of those emeutiers who have been haunt- 
ing the waking and sleeping dreams of old women for the last 
few weeks were present on that day in Hyde-park, they must 
have felt intinctively that it was no place for them and their 
vagaries. They must have felt that they were among a multi- 
tudinous crowd of which not one had the remotest sympathy 
with their savagery, and who were strong and numerous enough 
to have crushed them by simple pressure, had they attempted 
to move a finger in the way of doing mischief.” 

This scene alone was a tableau worthy of the Great Exhibi- 
tion itself. “It was a flight of locusts, and like locusts, the 
mass must have destroyed the grass in their way.” The aris- 
tocratic region of the Parks was traversed by myriads of 
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plebeians, unwatched, unwarned, uninterfered with. The noble 
trees, just gemmed and sprinkled with their new foliage, were 
literally alive with human forms—a vast rookery of bipeds 
without feathers. A considerate chimney sweep had ensconced 
himself in the hollow of an aged elm, his grim face, which, but 
for his white teeth and laughing eyes, had been almost in total 
eclipse, peering through a hole about midway up the trunk. 
He was safe and happy—a climbing boy of England; with 
more true liberty than a count or baron of many foreign States. 

But to the scene itself. “It is no exaggeration to say that 
the spectacle within the Crystal Palace far exceeded, in im- 
pressive beauty, what the most sanguine could have anticipated. 
To the surprise of those who had scen the interior of the 
building only a few days before, the arrangement of the costly 
and valuable articles exhibited was complete; a minute in- 
pection might have shown defects, but the general effect was 
perfect and satisfactory. The beholder felt himself in a light- 
some, airy, spacious world, under an invisible cover, protecting 
him from all inclement airs. The brilliant and contrasting 
colours of the holiday dresses of the thronging visitants—the 
silvery living play of the fountain in the sun—the gorgeous 
magniticence of the gay eastern wares and arms—the breathing 
poetry of the statuary—the fresh rustling of the leaves of the 
trees—all were sources of intensely pleasurable feelings in them- 
selves, and attuned the mind to the impressions it was subse- 
quently to receive. 

“ This state of preparation was carried to a higher pitch by the 
music. ‘The ‘God save the Queen,’ accorded with the senti- 
ments of the auditors, and the grand chorus of the ‘ Hallelujah’ 
swelled out in harmony like the noise of many waters heard in 
some apocalyptic vision, making the hearts of the hearers 
vibrate like the glass of the edifice that inclosed them. 

“ Anything trivial, common-place, or unsympathising, in the 
human performers, who were to breathe a living soul into this 
aggregate of elementary charms, would have spoiled all. But 
the task had devolved upon performers worthy of the occasion. 
The reverend grace of the Archbishop of Canterbury imparted 
a charm to the brief and unostentatious act of devotion which 
hallowed the whole. Her Majesty entered into her part with 
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a heartiness and vivacity that carried the willing sympathies of 
all around her. Every one of her attendants caught the genial 
contégion, and, in not the least degree, the Duke of Wellington, 
who contemplated the scene with as much of pleased vivacious 
interest as if it had been his twentieth, instead of his eighty- 
second, birthday.” 

Yes. He who had been a man of war from his youth, had 
never with such serene delight gazed upon any of the gorgeous 
pageants with which diis brilliant career had been associated. 
An enduring and magnificent T riumph was spread in all its 
glory before him, but it was utterly unlike anything he had 
witnessed in his day of strife. There were the gorgeous trap- 
pings of the warrior, but the “ confused noise of contending 
armies was superseded by the Anthem of Peace. There were 
“garments” from all looms and lands; but they were never 
more to be “rolled in blood.” There were the odours and the 
incense of an ovation, but the savor was ‘of life unto life’ alone. 
The only captives following in that train, were unreflecting 
Ignorance, and Prejudice, and Bigotry, and heavy-footed Indo- 
lence; and to these, even, no death-doom was awarded. The 
captive was to become the scholar only, in the great Temple 
of Concord, and having “ enquired wisely ” concerning the status 
of the nineteenth century, was ultimately to discover, not only 
that the former days were no better than these; but that 
England's path was to shine yet more and more unto the per- 
fect day of Universal Brotherhood and Permanent Peace. 

And what an earnest of these blessings have we in the 
World's Ark before us! Arithmetic can scarcely sum up the 
value of the various arts and manufactures here exhibited. 
Under what Bond are these costly contributions loaned to a 
country, which a disaffected section of our brethren would have 
us believe is already sold to Popery and Revolution? Concen- 
trated in a form no larger than a pigeon’s egg, onc object alone in 
this Exhibition is worth more than a kingly fortune. The far- 
famed Koh-i-noor diamond, in its gilded cage, little as it looks it, 
to the uninitiated observer, is really the representative of two 
millions of money! “ The great value of this gem invests it 
with an almost mysterious sanctity. A strong iron house has 
been constructed for its permanent residence, and a gilded 
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grating surmounts the top, far within which a glass frame 
keeps off all intruders. No human hand must touch this Won- 
der of the East. A spring, communicating with the outside of 
its house, shoots it up upon its purple velvet cushion in the 
morning, and draws it down when it is time to retire for the 
night.” | 

Taking this but as a type of many treasures—nominally in- 
deed of far less value, but intrinsically, of more,—we ask again 
to see the stringent Bond, and read the awful penalties, by 
which this little isle of Britain engages safely to hold in trust 
these precious contributions. Our Sovereign is no Ximenes. 
Her trust is not in troops under arms, or parks of artillery. But 
pointing to the radiant faces of a happy people, and the thun- 
der of their cheers, she says to all the world ;— With these I 
govern England; and these constitute my sole engagement to 
repay those treasures, the loss of which would make an empire 
bankrupt, and involve in ruin many of the thrones of Christen- 


dom.” 


THE LITTLE CLOUD.—(1 Kings xviii. 41-46.)* 


One would think that Elijah was the king, and Ahab his 
subject. It is not Ahab who says to Elijah, but Elijah to 
Ahab—*“ Go, and he goeth; and, Come and he cometh.” So 
now the prophet tells the king to withdraw and refresh him- 
self after the fatigues of the day; and Ahab glad to be relieved, 
retires to eat and to drink. But Elijah’s “meat was to do the 
will of Him that sent him, and to FINIsm his work.” He then 
went to the top of the mountain, and cast himself down upon 
the earth, with his face between his knees—thus remaining in 
earnest prayer. He then desired his servant to goto the top 
of the promontory, and look towards the sea. The man went, 
and returned to report that he observed nothing. Seven times 
the prophet bent down in prayer, and six times the servant re- 
turned without the report of coming rain. But the seventh 
time he announced, with quickened works, that he saw on the 
horizon a little cloud, not larger than a man’s hand, arising 


* From the concluding volume of Kitto’s “Daily Bible Jiustrations,” just 
mublished, see page 260. 
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out of the sea. On hearing this, the prophet sent the man to 
tell Ahab to betake himself to his chariot, and hasten home 
lest the rain should prevent him. The king caught the precious 
meaning of this message. Never was the prospect of a journey 
being hindered by rain so gladly received by mortal man. He 
hastened to his chariot. It was full time. The heavens were 
already black with clouds; the wind arose; and presently 
the rain fell down in mighty streams. The king, mean- 
while, was scouring the great plain of LEsdraelon for 
Jezrecl. But who is that strong man, with tightly girded 
loins, who flees swifter than the horse, and runs before the 
chariot of his king? Itis Elijah. The great prophet chose, 
in this remarkable, characteristic way, to evince that, after 
all the great deeds he had done—after all the stern things he 
had spoken—he forgot not that Ahab was his sovereign; for 
the part he took was that of a servant, whose duty it is to run 
before the chariot of his master. It is seen by Egyptian monu- 
ments that the princes and nobles of that country had attendants 
who ran before Their chariots. Such vehicles are not now used 
in Egypt, or in western Asia; but in Persia it is at this day re- 
garded as a piece of necessary state for the king and great 
nobles to have several men to run before and behind them as 
they ride out on horseback. This they do even when the rider 
put his horse to a gallop; and, asa general rule, it is under- 
stood that a well-trained footman ought to remain untired fully 
as long, if not longer, than the horse ridden by the master. 
The men are of course trained to this arduous service; and it is 
astonishing to observe the apparent ease with which they keep 
their relative distance from the master’s horse, in all its paces, 
even the most rapid.. ‘These menare called shatirs ; and the re- 
ported feats of some of them would be incredible, were they not 
well authenticated. One is known to have accomplished about 
one hundred and twenty miles in fourteen hour’s unremitted 
running; and instead of finding praise for this, was rather 
censured for not having accomplished the task in twelve hours. 
These men are, like Elijah, tightly girded; so tightly that to 
stoop were death, and to fall were to rise no more. There is 
near Ispahan a monument called the Shatir’s Tower (Meel e 
Shatir J, the story connected with which is, that a king of 
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Persia promised his daughter in marriage to any one who 
would run before his horse all the way from Shiraz to Ispahan. 
One of the shatirs had so nearly accomplished the task as to 
gain the height on which the tower stands, and where the city 
comes full in view, when the monarch, alarmed lest he should 
be forced to fulfil his engagement, dropped his whip. The 
shatir aware that, owing to the ligatures around his body, it 
would cost him his life to stoop, contrived to pick it up with 
his feet. This trick having failed, the royal rider dropped his 
ring: the shatir then saw that his fate was decided, and ex- 
claiming, “‘O king, you have broken your word, but I am true to | 
the last!” he stooped, picked up the ring, and expired. 

There is something remarkable to us in the sign by which 
the prophet knew that the rain was coming. A little cloud in 
the horizon would to us be of small significance; but it is not 
so in the East. The clearness of the sky renders the slightest 
appearance of the kind distinctly visible, and it is known to be 
a sign of an immediate storm with violent rain. Of several 
instances that occur to us, one of the most graphic is that given | 
by Mr. Emerson in his “ Letters from the Aigean.” He is at sea 
in a Greck vessel in the Levant. One morning, which had 
opened clear and beautiful, it was announced that a squall might 
be expected. No sign recognisable by European landsmen 
appeared ; but on attention being properly directed, “a little 
black cloud” was seen on the verge of the horizon towards the 
south, which was every instant spreading rapidly over the face 
of the sky, and drawing nearer to the vessel. Order was 
immediately given to strike sail, and to prepare the vessel for 
scudding before the hurricane. “But scarcely an instant had 
elapsed ere the squall was upon us, and all grew black around ; 
the wind came rushing and crisping over the water, and in a 
moment the ship was running almost gunwale down, while 
the rain was dashing in torrents upon the decks. As quick as 
thought the foresail was torn from the yards, and as the gust 
rushing through the rigging, the sheets and ropes were 
cackling with a fearful noise. The ‘crew however, accus- 
tomed to such sudden visitants, were not slow in reefing 
the necessary sails, trimming the rigging, and bringing back 
the vessel to her proper course; and in about a quarter of an 
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hour, or even less the hurricane had all passed away; the sun 
burst out again through the clouds that swept in its impetuous 
train; the wind sunk to its former gentleness, and all was once 
more at peace, with the exception of the agitated sea that 
continued for the remainder of the day rough and billowy.” 

To this Mr Emerson adds the interesting fact, that it is 
mainly the dread of such sudden bourasques as the present, that 
compels almost every vessel in the Levant to shorten sail at the 
close of day, since in cloudy weather it would be next to 
impossible, during the night to discern the cloud which 
announces the approach of the tempest, in time to prepare for 
its reception ; and to a ship with her canvass spread, the effect 
might be terrific. 


THE LIFE OF MR. JOHN SMITH. 


THs great and good man, every event of whose life is well 
worth preserving, was born in the parish of Cripplegate- 
within, at half-past ten on Friday, the Ist of April, 1780. He 
was the only child of his parents, who, perceiving from the 
first, his uncommon sweetness of dispdsition and acuteness of 
intellect, felt a natural pride in watching his progress through 
infancy. 

At seven months he cut his first tooth; at fourteen months 
he could run alone, and such was his precocity, that at two 
years and a half, he could speak his mother tongue sufficiently 
well to be able to ask for what he wanted. 

He began to learn his letters as early as three years old, and 
soon mastered the whole alphabet, which he would repeat with 
beautiful precision upon the offer of an apple or a gingerbread 
nut. 

His father was a brazier and had a very good business. 
Jack, as he was then called, was allowed the range of the shop, 
and possession of all the nails that he could find lying about ; 
thus he soon learnt to distinguish between tin tacks, tengennies, 
and brass heads, and having a small hammer of his own, used 
to amuse himself with knocking them by dozens into a door in 
the yard, which was soon so thickly studded with them, that 
you could not see the wood between. 
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He also had a tin saucepan, which was given him on his 
seventh birthday by his indulgent father, and in this he often 
made toffee and hardbake for his own eating, and thus, while 
still a mere babe, his mind was turned to philosophical and 
scientific pursuits, for by means of his nails and hammer he 
learnt the difference between wood and metal, and also the 
degree of force required to drive the one into the other, whilst 
with the aid of his saucepan he taught himself many a lesson in 
the science of eating, for that it is a science, Soyer has lately 
demonstrated to the philosophical world. 

At seven years old he being already able to read almost any 
English book that was placed before him, his father and 
mother consulted together and resolved to send him to a school 
at Clapham. There he made such progress as exceeded their 
most sanguine hopes, and from this school he wrote his first 
letter, which has been preserved, and runs as follovs:— 

‘Dear Father,—I like school a great deal better than I did at 
first. My jacket has got two great holes in it, so I am forced 
to wear my Sunday one. We always have roast beef and 
Yorkshire puddin for dinner on Sunday, and the boys are very 
glad of all the nails and screws and nuts I brought with me, 
and if I might have some more when mother sends my cake 
and the three pots of jam, and the glue, and the cobbler’s-wax, 
and the cabbage-nets, and the pack-thread, and the fishing- 
hooks, and the knife, and the new fishing-rod, that I asked for 
when she came to see me, we should all be very glad. 

‘* We have dug a hole in the playground nearly fifteen feet 
deep, we mean to dig till we get to water, and on half holidays 
we fish in the water on the common where there is an island. 
The boys want to make a bridge to reach to it, but we haven’t 
got anything to make it of. We have not got any fish yet, 
_ only newts out of that water, but we saw a good large one on 

Saturday, and Cooper says he is deturmined he'll have him, 
Cooper can fish beautifully. 

“Dear Father, the thieves have stolen all the apples out of the 
garden, which is a great pity. I send my love to my mother. 

‘‘T remain, dear Father, your dutiful Son, 
“Joun SMITH.” 
This interesting letter was read by his parents with tears of 
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ey; indeed from this time till their son was fifteen years old, he 


_. ‘@amely, when he took the measles, and when he fought with 
another boy, and came home with a black eye. 


\ At fifteen, he was apprenticed to his father, and during his 
‘epprenticeship his career was as brilliant as could have been 
Mesired ; of course he liked to be well dressed, which his mother 
felt to be the natural consequence of his good looks; he alao 
liked now and then to spend an afternoon in the parks, looki 


vs 
of observation, as he was endowed with, it was highly desirable 
: At the age of eighteen he had done growing, and measured Ee: 
five feet eight, in his shoes; hair brown, with a slight twist in au 
it, scarcely amounting to a curl,—complexion moderately: fair, ee 
‘was over, he paid his addresses to the second daighter of a oe 
married her after a three years’ 
edurtehip.™ During the next eleven years, Mr: Smith was a 
blessed with seven children, —John, eldest. son, Mary, 
mamed after her grandmother; Fanny,.‘Thomas, Elizabeth, * 
| A few days after the birth of this last, hie father died, Be 
| din the funds. Mr, Smith was a ‘kind son; his mother lived Ps 
‘him an alderman of London. _ 
t | + Happy, in the esteem of all, and in the possession of a good 
| ‘tvasiness, he lived very quictly till he reached the age of. fifty, GI 
» eldest son being now able to take:charge of the shop 
me and business, Mr. Smith resolved to travel for a month or two. ey 
* He accordingly went to Ramsgate where he enjoyed much =| 
Sntelilectual pleasure in the prospect of the glorious ocean, and 
_ ‘the fine vessels which continually appeared in the offing. TS 
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wes true patriot, and as he wandered on the beach, 
to shield him from the sun, he might often have been heard to 
waves!” 

northward, nor did he step till he had reached that.city so 
renowned for its beauty, es often to be called thé modern 
Athens, we mean Edinburgh.. Mr. Smith wrote ‘home fre 
quently from thence to his family, and made many valuable 
remarks on the dialect and manners of the inhabitants: but it 
‘would appear that he did not.ealtogether approve of what.he 
saw, for in a letter to his son, after praising the geadmess of the 
houses, and the excellence of the gas fittings, and indeed, of 


-4 


everything in the iron and brass departments, he observed that 


the poultry was tough and badly fed, and that the inhabitants 
had most unwarrantahly high opinion of their city,“ whieh, 
I can tell you, is as dall, compared to London,” he continued, 
“as the British Museum is compered with the Pantheon in 
Oxford Street.” He algo, in the same letter, made some new 
end valuable remarks on the lateness of. the: season in the 
north. In proof of the difference between London end Hdim- 


‘burgh, he told his son that strawberries were then in. fall per- 


ome years efter.Mr. Smith's return, he was clested Church. 
warden for the parish of Cripplegete, and performed the duties 
of that situation with great satisfaction to the inhabitants, 
heading the subscription forthe starving Irish with a donation 
Hospital. 
“It was not till he resched -his sixty.eighth year: thet’ Mr. 


Smith retired from the promises and the sphere which :he. hed 
eo long adorned ; he then gave up the business to his: sons, and 


Yetired, with his wife to a pleasmnt residence on 
He retained his superice' faculties to theilast; forat the 
time when there was so much stir about the Nineveh Marhies, 
he went, though very infirm, to see them, aid witht his usnal 
sound sense, remarked that they did not answer his expecte- 
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tions, and he wondered, seeing there was so much marble in 
the country, and likewise Derbyshire spar, that the govern- 
ment did not have new articles manufactured, instead of 
sending abroad for old things which were cracked already. 

At the age of seventy, Mr. Smith died, universally respected, 
and was buried in the cemetery at Kensall Green. 

“ And is this all ?” cries the indignant reader. 

“ All, reader ?—I am amazed at your asking such a question. 
I should have thought you had had enough of it! Yes, it 
ts all, and to tell you a secret which, of course, I would not 
proclaim to the world, I should not be in the least surprised if 
your biography up to the present date, is not one bit better 
worth writing. 

What have you done? I should like to know, and what 
are you, and what have you been, that is better worth re- 
cording than these sayings and doings of Mr. John Smith? 
You think yourself superior? Well you may be, certainly, and 
to reflect that you are, is a comfortable thing for yourself. 
And notwithstanding that I say this, I have a true regard for 
you, and am far from forgetting that though the events of 
your life may never be striking or worth recording, the tenor 
of your life may be useful and happy, and the record may be 
written on high. Bear this in mind, dear reader; it is a truth 
that you will do well to study. In conclusion, however, I can- 
not forbear telling you that whether you are destined to be 
great or little, the honour of writing your biography is not 
desired by your obedient servant, 

ORRIS. 


_ 
THE QUEEN AND THE BIBLE. 


THe fourth and concluding volume of Kitto’s “ Daily Bible 
Illustrations” * is now before us, and it is with unfeigned plea- 
sure that we find Her Majesty has not only granted to the 
author the privilege of specially dedicating the work to her- 
self, but has honored him with farther and more substantial 
proofs of Her Royal consideration. The Dedication speaks of 


* Comprising “Solomon and the Kings.” Edinburgh, Oliphant. London, 
Hamilton. 
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the interest which Her Majesty is known to take in the useful 
and intelligent study of the Holy Scriptures; another and most 
gratifying sign that the days in which it is our happiness to 
live are privileged beyond any which have preceded them, 
notwithstanding the dark forebodings of our many false and 
fearful prophets. | 

The volume before us fully maintains the character of those 
which have preceded it. Its subjects are varied, and the mode 
of treating them at once ingenious, apposite and profitable. 
The better we become acquainted with Dr. Kitto, the more we 
feel disposed to rest on his judgment. Whilst fully realizing 
the important principle that he is throughout his researches 
treading upon holy ground, he has no false fear of marring the 
beauty of God’s word, by letting in upon it the growing light 
of human discovery. The abstract glory of the Bible is a 
thing altogether distinct from, and independent of, man’s 
estimate of that book. Its wisdom is the wisdom of Perfection, 
whether we see in part or not; and every thing that helps us 
to a clearer vision of its truths is matter rather for deep gra- 
titude and enlarged delight, than for timidity or misgiving. 

For these reasons we hail the completion of this work with 
much satisfaction, and look forward with pleasurable anti- 
cipations to the issue of the second series promised in the 
preface of the volume now before us. 

The recent discoveries at Nineveh have furnished Dr. Kitto 
with some useful hints as to the nature of the cherubim, a 
subject to which we revert with no little pleasure, as we have 
reason to believe that our own remarks on this topic have not 
passed without notice. In our last volume, at p. 419, in refer- 
ring to the Doctor’s pictorial work, “'The Tabernacle and its 
Furniture,” we animadverted on the conventional form usually 
assigned to these creatures, directing attention to an article 
of some length in our volume for 1834. The purport of our 
observations was to this effect—that almost all we knew upon 
the subject of the cherubim was that they had wings and 
faces: and that the word was applied in scripture to objects 
widely different from one another. In this view we find 
Dr. Kitto partially acquiescing, “ Here,” he says, referring to 
Exod, xxv. 18, “were creatures having at least wings and 
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faces, whatever their general form may have been.” And though 
he attempts to shew, subsequently, that the figures seen byEze- 
kiel on the banks of the Chebar, were the same as those in the 


- Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, instancing in proof Ezek: x. 20, 


we think he fails in establishing their identity. The tenth 
chapter of this prophet, like the first, describes a vision, and 
not a reality, so that the writer is merely comparing two 
visions, instead of identifying the images he had previously 
seen mentally, with objects subsequently brought before his 
bodily eyes. We seem, therefore, to be still without proof that 
the cherubim of Ezekiel, of Isaiah, of Solomon, and of Moses, 
had any thing in common, besides wings and faces, whilst those 
placed over the gate of Eden were probably without either of 
these appurtenances. 

In another part of this number we give one of Dr. Kitto’s 
chapters entire, from which a better idea of the merits of this 
volume may be formed, than from any comment of our own. 


“ONE BLOOD.” 


WHILST some of our pulpits are resonant with the voice of 
lamentation over the prospects opened to us by the Great 
Exhibition of Industry, we are happy to find many of our more 
eminent ministers making it an occasion of earnest and en- 
lightened gratulation. The fact is in itself a most instructive 
sermon. <A gathering of all climes, and creeds, and classes, in 
one common spot, and with one common object, is a sight at 
which every true philanthropist should rejoice. Union is so 
rare a thing, even amongst individuals professing the 
political or religious faith, that we look at it as little short of 
a miracle when we see all distinctions of birth, country and 
condition overlooked, and hand joining in hand for the pro- 
motion of an object unquestionably good in itself, however it 
may be abused in the hands of men of corrupt minds, and 
destitute of the truth. 

The Great Exhibition preaches many lessons. Dr. Morison * 
has made it subservient to the purpose of enforcing those 
claims of brotherhood, which arise out of the fact that God 


* “The Unity of the Race,” by John Morison, D.D. LL.D. London, Ramsay. 
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‘hath made of one blood all nations of men.” From this 
vantage ground he denounces— 

1. Slavery andthe Slave-trade. “Whengwe call to remembrance,” 
he says, ‘‘that the modern nations of Europe, and that America, 
boasting of her free government and free institutions, should 
have been the great patrons of slavery and of the slave-trade,— 
the very Molochs of this horrible sacrifice to the cupidity of 
our fallen and depraved nature,—we do, indeed, blush for our 
humanity, our intelligence, our refinement, and, most of all, for 
our professed Christianity,—that, amidst the advancing light 
of one of the most improved periods in the histery of our 
world, such a relic of barbarism as that of slavery, should have 
found not only a hiding-place and a shelter, but eloquent and 
powerful advocates among men bearing the Christian name, 
mingling in the best society, and cultivating in their several 
circles all the amenities and soft charities of human life.” | 

2. Aggressive Civilization, by which terms we mean “the 
ravages practised by modern civilization upon aboriginal 
tribes.” Without attaching full credence to all the ex parte 
statements of the Aborigines Protectionists, who, in some cases, 
want caution, and in others experience, there is too much truth 
in the denunciation of Dr. Morison. “ How little,” says he, 
‘has the lust for territorial dominion, in the East and in the 
West, regarded the rights and the lives of native tribes—the 
original proprietors of the soil! It is easy to talk of the bar- 
barity and deceit of savage life; and to write plaintively on the 
cruelties perpetrated upon Dutch, or English, or French, or 
Spanish, or American settlers, by the wild men of the desert;— 
but alas! wherever we trace the footsteps of modern civilization, 
we either see the spirit of the aboriginal tribes utterly quenched 
and borne down, by the superior skill and resources of in- 
vading foreigners, or, what is still more appalling, find that the 
native races, hunted like partridges on the mountains, butch- 
ered in cold blood, and oppressed by every species of refined 
cruelty, are brought to the very verge of utter extinction. 
Look at America, south and north, at Australia, and at some 
parts of Africa,—and you will there see how little even Chris- 
tian colonization has acted upon the great principle, that God 
‘hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all 
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the face of the earth.’ And even where there has been no 
effort to exterminate native tribes, and where much has been 
said about elevating their character, and advancing them to a 
condition of higher civilization, how little comparatively have 
the rights of coloured tribes been held sacred, and how much 
of wrong has been perpetrated under the name of law, or by 
the agents of a fierce military despotism.” 

3. War receives by far too feeble a castigation. But we 
think this wicked folly is so fast wearing out that it stands in 
little need of exposure. 

For these evils there is one “ grand catholicon”—the Gospel 
of the grace of God. And in this gospel, though the fact is 
not dwelt upon by Dr. Morison, we find, not only the firmest 
pledge of the future “ Unity of the Race,” but the strongest 
proof of its common origin. We have never heard of any 
individual whose sympathies, when quickened by the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, did not tell him this blessed scheme was 
just what he wanted. The gospel was as pointedly and clearly 
his, as if it had contemplated the salvation only of his own soul. 
All nations and people, and tongues and languages, have felt it 
to be the power of God to salvation; and the internal evidence 
which every individual carries with him, with reference to the 
second Adam, that he is bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, 
proves him to have sprung originally from the first Adam; and 
that the curse entailed upon him by the Fall, is just that which 
can be repealed only by the precious blood of Christ. 


RESIST EVIL. 

EvEN that holy servant of Thine, who strove with the angel 
for a blessing, went limping away though he prevailed: what 
marvel is it that so weak a wretch as I, striving with many 
evil angels for the avoidance of a curse come off with a maim 
or a scar? But blessed be Thy name, the wounds that I 
receive are not mortal; and when I fall, it is but to my knees; 
whence I rise with new courage and hopes of victory. Thou 
who art the God of all power, and keepest the keys of hell and 
earth, hast said, “ Resist the devil and he will flee from you!” 
Lord, I do and will, by Thy merciful aid, still and ever resist; 
make Thou my faith as stedfast as my will is resolute.— 
Bp: Hail. 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 
(Continued from page 216.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

Letter to Sarali, May Tth 1827. The education of her sister Lucy en- 
trusted to Anna.— Plan of study drawn up by Anna for Lucy.— Letter 
to Luey, May 20, 1827.—Letter to Sarah, June 10, 1827. 

The following is a letter to her sister Sarah :— 

“ 7th May, 1827.—My dear sister Sarah, I think you must 
enjoy yourself highly among so many kind and indulgent 
friends. We are all so constituted that we must place our 
affections on some object, and I believe that those from whom 
God has taken earthly parents, the objects of the tenderest and 
strongest affections, will naturally love more ardently, more 
intensely, those friends that remain. May all our friendships 
be sanctified by a supreme attachment to our Father who is in 
heaven, and then they will be the means of spiritual good to 
us, for they will naturally lead up our minds to the great source 
of all temporal blessings. Man is a social being, and he cannot 
long remain in any place without forming many strong attach- 
ments. We soon become attached even to inanimate things 
around us, things which we are in the daily habit of seeing, 
and which seem connected with pleasing recollections and en- 
dearing associations. However, I assure you, American friends 
will not allow that there can be any thing im English scenes 
charming enough to efface the recollections of your residence in 
America, and say, as one of them elegantly expressed himself 
not long since, ‘ that it must be a passing whim of your taste 
to prefer the staid matronly graces of such an ancient creature 
as Old England, to the blooming, hopeful charms of New 
England.’ 

“T know, dear sister, it is very common for those who have 
been brought up among the means of grace, and who have 
often heard the truths of the gospel brought home and applied 
to them particularly, to feel as if they had used all the means 
in their power to become Christians, and that now they must 
wait God’s time for a blessing. My dear Sarah, if you have 
ever felt so, let me ask you seriously to answer to yourself one 
question: do not put it off to another time, but answer it now, 


and act accordingly—Suppose you knew that you were to die 
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before to-morrow morning, would you have nothing more to do? 
Could you sit down in security and say, I have done all I 
could to become a Christian; I can do nothing more? If you 
could thus speak, and yet feel you were not a Christian, then, 
but not till then, you might say that the promises of God were 
not fulfilled? He has said,,‘ those who seek me early shall 
find me.’ 

“P.S. I know that you will be glad to have any faults 
pointed out, that you may amend them. Would not your 
letters sound much better, would not much time be saved, much 
paper too, and would you not have as much real affection for 
your friends, if you left out two-thirds of the ‘dears’ in your 
letters. There are sometimes four or five in one sentence!” 

The education of her sister Lucy was entrusted to Anna, 
and although so young, she discharged her trust with won- 
derful judgment, and succeeded in imbuing her pupil with the 
same anxiety for personal improvement which existed so power- 
fully in her own mind. Here is one means which she used 
to impel her to persevering exertion in the prosecution of her 
studies. A plan of study was drawn out, in which Lucy re- 
solved to perform a certain amount of work by a fixed time, 
and when that period arrived, her attainments being compared 
with her attempts, she was thus encouraged to persevere, 

The following paper was written by Anna for her sister. 

“ Lucy B., feeling the importance of more strenuous exertions 
to personal improvement and self-cultivation, has determined, if 
God bless her with health and strength, to endeavour to accom- 
plish a certain number of things before her birthday, April 5, 
1827; and for this object she wishes to arrange her daily 
studies in such manner as will best secure this object. She will 
be obliged to deny herself many little gratifications for the sake 
of saving time, but she hopes and believes she is ready to do so 
from a view of the immense value of time to her, particularly 
at present. 

I. “ Finish Anacharsis, by reading twenty-five pages a day. 
Il. “ Read thirty pages of history each day. 
Ilf. “Do one page of arithmetic every day, Saturdays 
excepted. 


1V. “ Be able to read music with facility, and play six tunes. 
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V. “ Finish grandpapa’s shirt by New Year's day. 
VI. “ Write French twice a week; composition once a 
fortnight. 

VII. “ Go through Greenleaf’s Grammar, and be able to parse 
correctly. 

VIII. “ Go through the maps. 
IX. “ Finish reviewing Whelpley’s Compend. 
X. “ Endeavour to obtain the habit of sitting uprightly. 
XI. “ Endeavour to improve her hand-writing. 

“In short, endeavour to do everything proper in a proper 
way, in such a manner that she shall look back on it with 
pleasure, gain the approbation of her sister and friends, act as 
her dear mother would have wished her to do, and especially as 
God will approve, and at last rewarded by the encouraging com- 
mand, ‘Come, ye blessed, and enjoy the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world’ Drawn up by your 
affectionate sister, ANNA.” 

The weak state of Lucy’s health rendered a change of air 
advisable, and she was accordingly sent for a time to a board- 
ing school at Pittsfield. But while absent, Anna’s care over her 
was as great as ever, as the following letters testify. 

“ Dorchester [America], 20th May, 1827.—My very dear 
sister Lucy, I received your's of the 15th yesterday, aid am 
going to devote a part of Sabbath evening to answering it. We 
have had two excellent sermons to-day,— The subject, the 
nature, and necessity of repentance.’ Your last letter, my dear 
Lucy, gave me pleasure. To find you thinking seriously on the 
subject of religion, and of the obligations resting upon you to 
be conformed to its holy precepts: I pray God, my dear child, 
that they may ever be the guiding principles of your life, and 
that you may early be led to choose religion as your portion. 
God has promised that those who seek him early shall find him. 
You have, my dear sister, often been visited by the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit of God, but your impressions have soon worn 
off, and however deep they may have been, they have not been 
lasting. This should make you doubly careful now not to deceive 
yourself, and lead you to examine closely your own feelings, 
and motives, and conduct. For though you are old enough to 
choose the service of God for your service, and his precepts for 
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the rule of your life, yet you are not old enough to awe that 
experience of the deceitfulness of your heart, which the longer 
you live, the more you will have cause to lament. Youshoald, 
my dear, on this account be very careful of speaking of your 
own feelings; you are not old enough to be able to speak to 
others with profit, and you can best glorify God by a holy. life, 
by performing every duty with diligence, and by ui 44-4 
religion as the first object of regard. 

“Above all, my dear Lucy, you must be extremely careful 
not to put too much confidence in your own feelings and hopes; 
you should distrust yourself entirely, for the longer you live, 
the more will you see your weakness. There is peculiar danger, 
too, of your deceiving yourself, from the fact that you are im the 
midst of excitement. You see many all around you deeply 
interested in seeking an interest in the blood of Christ, and ‘your 
heart would be hard indeed, if it were not moved. But; my 
dear Lucy, you may feel very differently when removed ftom 
goch a state, and that religion is nothing worth, which will not 
grow and flourish even in the midst of opposition. I am thus 
anxious to caution you, because. 1 know by experience that 
there is no device which the great enemy of souls more «flec- 
tually uses during a time of religious excitement, than that of 
persuading us we are safe, when we are not; and I have ‘seem, 
too, so much evil arising from young people feeling as if they. 
were qualified to talk to others, hoping, doubtless, by menitionr 
ing their own experience, to do good. 

_ “ We may, doubtless, do.a great deal of good; the youngest 
person may—but it is always rather by living the Christian, by 
exemplifying in every action our love to God and to his holy 
law.. Oh! my dear Lucy, spend much time alone in ‘secret 
[prayer, meditation, self-examination, and especially in reading 
the Werd of God. This is the best test you can have whether 
you really love God supremely, and esteem his services your 
highest joy. You must not depend on your own feelings when 
speaking to your companions, those who are seriously disposed, 
but if you can say and feel that it is your highest pleasure to 
retire alone, and read God’s Holy Word, and examine your own 
heart. and life by it, then you may hope that you are indeed 
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you have, my dear, a great deal to do; you must be watchful of 


to be devoted to his service, 
« You oxy Cut your tre tnd’ 
things very differently from what you did; this, I have no 
doubt of, for the moment we have a proper view of Gods 
character and of our own, we act from different motives, we 
_ judge of things by « different standard, and of course things 
appear differently to us. 
_“T have not time now to write much more, but before I close, 
I would add, remember that Awmility is one of the first of 
Christian graces, and that which best becomes such sinners as 
we are. One of the ancients being asked which were The 
three greatest virtues said, that the first was humility, fle 
second humility, and the third humility. So should we feel. 
“I suppose I need say nothing with regard to your studying 
hard: you feel, doubtless, the importance and necessity of that. 
Your affectionate sister, ANNA.” 


‘The fallowing letter her citer 


“ 10th June, 1827.—I am grieved, my dear sister, though not 
astonished, to find that dear cousin J. is, to all human #ppearanees 
so near his end. I ought not to say grieved, for surely it might 
be a matter of thankfalness that he is so soon to be released 
from distressing pain, and admitted a blest and glorified spirit 
to the company of angels, and the ‘spirits of just men made 
perfect.’ Oh, I could almost envy him, for, perhaps, before this 
reaches you, he may be joining with our beloved father’ and 
mother and sister in singing, ‘ Thou art worthy, for thou wast 
sizin, and hast redeemed us to Ged by thy blood, out of every 
kindred and tongue, and people and nation. Worthy is the 
Lamb thet was <lain to receive power and tiches and wisdom 
and strength, and honor and glory and blessing.’ 

“O dear Sarah, can you undoubtedly look forward to’ that 
time, when flesh and heart shall foil, satisfied that ‘thet you 
will have a supporter more powerful than death ? Do not, dear 
Sarah, be satisfied with wishing and hoping it may be so, ‘but 
remember that, when you take the place which our cousin has 
a life 
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spent in the service of God will be your most sure and infallible 
evidence that you are prepared to meet your God. 

“T have a caution to give you, dear Sarah, which I think we 
who have been religiously educated, stand peculiarly in need 
of; and it is, that we take care not to substitute attendance on 
the external duties of religion for religion itself. One thing is 
certain, that whatever delight you may take in seeing the 
kingdom of God prosper, and in exerting yourself to promote 
it, yet if you can suffer day after day to pass without secret 
prayer, reading the Scriptures, and self-examination, you are 
not personally interested in the salvation of the gospel. You 
may be helping others into the ark, but you are not in it 
yourself. These duties are to spiritual life exactly what breath 
and food are to the temporal life; and you might just as well 
expect to live without air and food as to be a Christian, and yet 
neglect these duties. Rest not satisfied, then, till you feel 
assured that these duties are among your highest privileges. 

“T am sorry to say that Lucy is not well in her health, but 
she is, I trust, seeking a portion above, even a heavenly one. 
Mr. P. the instructor, writes me, that she gives good evidence 
of a change of heart, and she expresses herself as having a 
hope that she has been born again. Her late letters have been 
very interesting. Oh, it seems almost too great a blessing; 
surely it is unmerited. May we all make suitable returns to 
our never-failing Friend.” 


THE EARLY ROMISH CHURCH. 

The religion of Paul spread in Rome, the city of his captivity, 
and his few followers became many. They did not, as the hea- 
then, burn their dead, but bury them. In the suburbs of Rome 
were extensive excavations, whence sand and stones had been 
dug for the buildings of the city. In some parts of these ex- 
cavations, places of burial had already been established by the 
poor Romans who were unable to erect a funeral pile. To 
these excavations, then, the Christians would naturally look, as 
offering to them a cemetery. In performing their funerals, 
they would require the services of the sand-diggers. These 
latter could not fail to be struck with the new character of the 
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mourners. Instead of woes without consolation, they found 
gentle and melting hearts, laying down their dead without a 
note of murmuring, speaking of bright and sunny hopes, of 
peace in death, of a new and immortal body. All this could 
not fail to effect some of the sand-diggers. As they saw be- 
reaved eyes looking into a grave with beams of hope, as if that 
grave were the gate of the morning, they must have wished to 
know how these strange hopes were fostered ; and probably not 
a few of this poor and despised class became numbered with the 
early disciples of the Roman Church. 

That church was soon numerous enough to attract the public 
eye. Then came times of persecution. Authority stretched 
forth her hand to crush the Christians. They needed, and they 
sought a refuge. The excavations in which they had buried 
their dead were the only shelter they could find. Probably the 
sand-diggers belonging to their number, knowing all the 
secrets of those long, dark, tortuous caves, led their brethren to 
places of ‘security. Time after time did the rage of the em- 
perors compel them to flee to this dreary asylum. During 
three centuries it frequently happened that a Christian head 
was safe under no roof but the low vault of the catacombs. 
Here they were often obliged to, remain for a considerable time. 
St. Chrysostom alludes to alady who was supported from day to 
day with food carried to her by her servant maid, of whose 
arrest she was held in constant fear. Another case is recorded 
of a believer named Hippolytus, who, during a lengthened con- 
cealment, was supplied by the children of his heathen sister. 
Solicitous for the salvation of this sister, he consulted with 
Stephen the bishop, the companion of his concealment. They 
agreed to detain the children. The parents, in alarm, hastened 
to the catacombs. There they were told by their faithful 
brother of the unsearchable riches of Christ; and they after- 
wards shewed, even unto death, that they had learned to prize 
those riches. This good Bishop Stephen, the friend and com- 
panion of Hippolytus, seems to have been long confined to the 
caverns, and there to have regularly exercised his ministry. 

By damp steps, dimly lighted, you descend into the heart of 
the earth, and there find a narrow passage, at the best from 
eight to ten feet high, by four to six wide. Here and there a 
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light-hole sheds the vault a very insufficient glimmer. 
On cither hand the sides of the cave are lined with tombs, 
wherein rest those who have died in Christ or died for Christ, 
Now and then a narrow flight of rocky steps leads from one 
vault down to another, and a similar flight of steps from that 
down to a third, so that as many as three tiers of these small 
tunnels stand one above the other. As the catacombs extend 
over an area of some fifteen miles, they offered almost endless 
facilities for concealment. And hidimg m the recesses of those 
dark, damp caves, you must conceive the early disciples at 
Rome as spending many a long poriod of suspense, 

In some spot where several of the passages mot, you would 
find a little chamber afew yards square, and in this chamber 
the hunted flock would gather, from time to time, te adore, in 
the bowels of the earth, that high and holy One whem they 
dared not honour under the light of his own sky. On one 
such occasion the worthy pastor Stephen had been conducting 
the service. Ile had just pronounced the concluding benedic- 
tion; and while the words of peace are yet in the ears of the 
worshippers they hear the clang of military weapons,—a bedy 
of soldicrs rushes forward, and the pastor lies befare the eyes of 
his flock a martyr for his Lord. 

Looking at those little groups of obscure worshippers in the 
bowels of the earth, and then at the proud and gorgeous religion 
above,—at the system that can scarce find a refuge in the sand- 
holes, and at that which shines in imperial state, which is the 
more likely to prevail? Surely we are ready to abandon the 
followers of the one as the dupes of a hopeless dream, and te 
look upon those of the other as the disciples of a creed destined 
to be eternal. But not so,—-not so. By the power ef God, and 
the wisdem of God, that persecuted faith steadily advances. 
The ignorant eclipse the learned, the weak master the strong, 
the few outgrow the many, the persecuted overpower the per- 
secutors, and a day comes when the head of Cesar bows with 
faith and veneration before the Cross. 

In the year 314 a Christian Emperor gave te the church as 
her fight, those caverns which had so long been her refuge. 
Now commenced a new use of the catacombs. Where the Chris- 
tians had formerly gone to preserve life, where they had laid 
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the remains of their kindred, where their honored martyrs lay 
awaiting the coming of their Lord, and where all the traditions 
of their past history had their most hallowed associations, they 
naturally betook them to meditate. Nor is there one of us who 
would not have loved to stand and muse in those dormitories of 
the faithful dead. We feel even as to the spot where we have 
buried one friend—the spot where we have looked down into 
an open grave, till we felt as if our own heart were at its 
- bottom, and growing cold—that we should love to go there 
again and meditate. And ifse, how strongly would the Chris- 
tians of Rome be drawn towards the tombs of their fathers in 
‘the faith towards the scenes of saintly patience and glorious 
martyrdom! We have an account of the poet Prudentius, who 
came all the way from Spaim to visit the tombs of the martyrs; 
he describes the gloomy descent, the long and sombre passages, 
and hisown praying before the tombs. Here they were wont 
not only to meditate individually, but also to meet, especially 
round the tombs of martyrs, to celebrate the love-feast or agape, 
and even to partake of the Eucharist. This practice naturally, 
and perhaps inevitably, led to abuses. 

The catacombs once having become a scene of public interest, 
it was natural that they should be adorned. Accordingly, many 


chapels, the sarcophagi, and the tombstones testified the desire 
of the Christians in the day of their triumph to decorate the 
keene of their struggle. Itis important te remember that the 
catacombs remained open, reeeiving much attention, and much 
additional ornament, up to the middie of the fifth century. 

By that time the church had much degenerated in purity, in 
faith, and in rites. Then came from the north a barbarian 
herde, which, drifting like heaps of snow, 
buried deep all of life, or beauty, 
realms of the south. The catacombs 
rently forgotten. A thousand years 
long winter came a spring: the snows 
science, literature, sprang up from the earth 
bloom and vigour; and religion sprang up too, 
guide them all. After this general sevival, it pleased Provi- 
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of the original tombstones were replaced by carved sarcophagi 
or stone coffins, whilst various painting and sculpture on the 
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dence to direct attention to the catacombs. A controversy 
about relics arose at Rome : it was thought the caverns might 
afford some valuable evidence. Just in the close of the six- 
teenth century, the catacombs were re-opened. The explorers 
were transported ; upon their eyes loomed amid the shadows, 
a subterranean city, rich in the remains of the Christian dead, 
eloquent in the mute, marble records of the young ages of the 
faith. Presently from this repertory was borne away to the 
various museums of Europe whatever could be most easily re- 
moved. But those parts of the catacombs in which the church 
had lived in the days of her danger, were of course the most 
difficult of access. The first rush, therefore, of the explorers 
led only into those passages which were easier of approach, and 
had been chiefly used as cemeteries after the days of persecution. 
The distant refuge of the most ancient disciples was the last to 
be discovered and despoiled of its remains. The monuments 
drawn from these remoter parts of the catacombs have been 
chiefly preserved at Rome, and are especially to be found en- 
riching the museum of the Vatican. 

In the museum is one long corridor called the Lapidarian 
Gallery ; on the right hand the wall is all covered with heathen 
monuments plastered into it—epitaphs, votive tablets, inscrip- 
tions of altars, and public documents. The wall on the left is 
covered with the tombstones and inscriptions of the ‘ancient 
Christians, brought forth from the catacombs. Thus the early 
church is set face to face with that system which it supplants. 

These remains have long been before the eye of Christendom, 
and yet no one seemed to seek among them, as might have been 
sought, an elucidation of the character of the early Church. At 
length a countryman of our own, Dr. Maitland, turned his at- 
tention to this most interesting inquiry, studied in the Lapi- 
darian Gallery, copied the inscriptions, taking even fac-similes, 
and endeavored to discover how far all this illustrated the 
creed and institutions of the Church that dwelt in Rome, when 
Christianity was yet near to the apostolic day. The result of all 
this he has brought forth in a book* of the most judicious and 


* “The Church in the Catacombs.” See our Volume for 1846, p, 537, for an 
illustrated account of this interesting work. 
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admirable character—a book which deserves from all classes of 
the public the greatest possible attention, and which I hope will 
become more and more known.—<Arthur’s Church wn the Cata- 


combs. 


ILLUSTRATION OF DEUTERONOMY xxix, 17, Marg. 

e insect to which I shall confine myself, in my present 
lett#r, is the common dor, or clock, or blind beetle, which flies 
in the summer’s evenings, and occasionally startles us by 
striking against our faces or our persons. This circumstance 
has been accurately described by Collins :— 


‘* Now air is bushed save ——— 
—— where the bectle winds 
His small but sullen horn; ° 
As oft he rises, midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum.” 
Gray has most happily depicted, in his well-known Elegy, the 
circumstances under which it appears. The flocks are return- 
ing from pasture, the husbandman from his toil, the landscape 
is fading “ on the sight,” and the air is still, 
** Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight.” 


The remarkable sound which accompanies its flight has been 


frequently noticed. 

“The beetle’s drowsy distant hum” is mentioned in one of 
Hogg’s songs, as singing the lullaby of the departing day, and 
is again described in his amusing little poem “ Connel of Dee.” 

“The beetle began his wild airel to tune, 


And sang on the wynd with an eirysome croon, 
Away on the breoze of the Dee.”’ 


The beetle’s hum is recorded by Crabbe among 


—‘‘the sounds that make 
Silence more awful.”’ 


Shakspeare has introduced it with the happiest effect into his 
“ Macbeth.” 
———"‘ Ere the Bat hath flown 
His cloister’d flight ; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowry hums, 
Ha‘h rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.” 
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And herve I may be permitted to remark, that a very slight 
knowledge of Natural History may occasionally assist us, in 
understanding the description of such authors as record what 
they themselves have noticed. The beetle is furnished with 
two large membranaceous wings, which are protected from 
external injury by two very hard, horny wing cases, or, as 
entomologists term them, elytra. The old English name was 
“shard.” and this word was introduced into three of Shak- 
speare’s plays, Thus, in his “ Antony and Cleopatra,”— 


“They are his shards, and he their beetle ;”’ 


and in“ Cymbeline,”— 


‘‘Often to our comfort do we find 
The sharded beetle in a safer hold 


Than is the full-winged cagie.” 

These shards or wing cases are raised and expanded when 
the beetle flies, and by their concavity act like two parachutes 
in supporting him in the air. Hence the propriety and cor- 
rectness of Shakspeare’s description, “ the shard-borne beetle,” 
a description embodied in a single epithet. 

The dor, or blind beetle ( Geotrupes stercorarius) belongs to 
the Linnwan genus Scarabeus. The antennxe are composed of 
several little plates strung together at one edge; these, when 
the insect reposes, are closely applied to each other, but they 


diverge when it moves, and thus expose the papillary surface 


to the air. It belongs to one of the numerous tribes of insects 
which feed.on organised matter in a state of decay, and thus 
assist in preserving the general salubrity of the earth. From 
their mode of life the word “ saprophaga,” signifying literally, 
as you know, “devourers of filth,” has become the name by 
which the family is distinguished. Mr. Mac Leay states that 
it was the peculiar interest which the Scarabecus saer of Lin- 
nus excited as being a principal among the many objects 
“quala demens A:gyptus colwit,” that first led him to investi- 
gate the natural history of the insect. 

The sacred scarabweus differs in some of its habits from our 
most common native scarabei, although belonging to the same 
Linnean genus. Its image, sculptured on many of the 
Egyptian monuments, affords.a melancholy proof of the super- 
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stition which reigned in a country where the arts flourished 
and science found an abode. The insect is still common in 
Egypt, and excites, by its habits, the surprise of all who have 
enly been accustomed to see the common dor of these countries. 
Dr. Clarke says, “ Upon the sands around the city of Rosetta 
we saw the Scarabeeus pilularius, or rolling beetle, [atas now 
more properly termed the Scarabseus sacer,| as it is sculptured 
on the obelisks and other monumeuts of the country, moving 
before it a ball of dung, in which it deposits anegg. Among 
the Egyptian antiquities preserved in the British Museum is a 
most colossal figure of this insect. It is placed upon an eltar 
before which a priest is represented kneeling. The beefle 
served as food for the Ibis. Its remains are sometimes dis- 
covered in the earthenware repositeries of those embalmed birds 
which are found at Saccara and Thebes. Wath the ancients it 
was a type of the sun. We often find it among the characters 
used in the hieroglyphic writing. 

In Denon's splendid work on Egypt, I find the following 
passage, which bears directly on the subject of our present 
inquiry :—* Scarabeés, emblémes de la sagesse, de la force, de 
l'tndustrie son «mage se trouve partout, ams: gue celle du ser- 
pent; 1 occupe la place la plus distinguée dans les temples, non 
seulement comme ornement, comme attribut, mais comme objet de 
culte.” | 

“The subject admits ef further illustration by reference to 
Plutarch. According to him, soldiers wore the image of the 
beetle upon their signets ; and this, perhaps, may account not 
only for the number of them found, but also for the coarseness 
of the workmanship.” | 

The unrolment of a mummy im the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Londen, on the 16th of January, 1834, afforded 
another example of the superstitious feelings connected with 
the scarabeeus among the ancient Egyptians. From themytho- 
logical characters painted on the cases, the nature of the odlours 
employed, &c., it was ascertained that the body was that of an 
imcense-bearing priest, of the temple of Ammon, at Thebes. 
“ An amuict of various-coloured stones was on the breast, and 
lewer down, a scarabaus, about an inch in length, in jede or 
other hard substance.”— Patterson's Letters. 
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To us it seems matter of surprise that any one can read the 
book of Job without finding Christ in it. But there are many, 
who finding him there as plainly as words can represent him, 
feel bound to insist on such new readings as eat out from the 
text all its marrow and fatness. Some, for example, insist that 
Job makes no reference to our common Redeemer, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the twenty-fifth verse of the nineteenth chapter, 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” They assert that he here 
simply refers to that near kinsman on whom among the Jews (to 
which nation he did not belong) devolved the office of avenging 
the blood of his murdered relative—an advocate, an avenger, 
or even a mere partisan. Let us see upon what grounds the 
opposite conclusion rests. 

1. It is the surface-meaning of the passage. God's word is 
a revelation, and always states important truths in the simplest 
form. In man-made creeds the truth may often lie deep—too 
deep sometimes to be fetched up atall. But Bible-critics, as 
well as the most unlearned readers of scripture, allow that one 
of the most important canons of interpretation is that which 
directs the taking up of a text just as we find it, and where we 
find it. 

2. The doctrine involved was certainly known to Job. Any 
candid reader of the fourteenth chapter must see that the 
patriarch believed in the resurrection of the body. “ Man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is he?” He is obviously somewhere 
—certainly not annihilated. He has passed into some other 
phase of being, as the failing waters or the dried-up flood. He 
has lain down only, till the heavens be no more, hidden in the 
grave till the penalty that sent him there is paid. But his 
change, shall come. God will call, and he will answer when 
the great gathering-day arrives, and he is caught up to be with 
him for ever. 

3. The exigency of the case requires it. This is evident 
from the strong language of the preceding argument. “God 
hath overthrown me. He hath compassed me in his net”—and 
who can he)p in this emergency, but he who frees the soul from 
the net of the fowler? “He has set darkness on my path.” 
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Who can bring the day, but the True Light himself? “He 
hath kindled his wrath against me.” Who can quench it, but 
he who hath trodden the wine press alone? “ Have pity on 
me, O my friends, for the hand of God hath touched me.” And 
God, out of Christ, is a consuming fire—even according to his 
fear so is his wrath. 

4. The emphasis with which the statement is introduced 
“© that my words were written,” &c. Who can suppose that 
this anxiety to publish such a truth has reference only to a 
temporal deliverer. What earthly friend could afford redress 
in this awful exigency. Rising above all lesser considerations, 
the patriarch breaks out into this sublime rhapsody, “I know 
‘that my Redeemer liveth.” Is it not in fact, the very germ of 
St. Paul’s conclusion—*If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable. But now « Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept ?” 

Yes. Christ—a risen Christ, is the burthen of the patriarch’s 
exultation. In this short summary we have Christ heard of, 
Christ redeeming, Christ appropriated, Christ felt, Christ ever- 
present, Christ sustaining, Christ vindicating, Christ triumph- 
ant, Christ all and in all! ' M. 8. 


BIBLE-SHADOWS. 


THE Egyptians had, in common with other ancient nations, 
modes of sacrifice answering to those in use amongst the Jews; 
and so striking is the resemblance in some instances, that these 
rites seem to the commands of Moses exactly what History is 
to Prophecy—the unconscious, but undoubted fulfilment of 
them. 
~ Nor was it only in the doctrines and observances of Scripture 
that the Egyptians copied from their near neighbours and 
associates, the Jews. The facts of their reputed history were 
sometimes stolen from them, and mixed up with their own 
absurd myths and histories. 

They saw then, however, through a refracting medium, which 
miserably disjointed and disfigured them in the eyes of those 
who are accustomed to behold only the simple majesty of 
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Truth. They had heard that Israel in the wilderness described 
their land as flowing with milk and honey ;* and the tradition 
consequently ran, that for eleven days the Nile had flowed with 
| honey im the reign of Nephercheres.t They had heard of 
: Balaam’s ass rebuking the madness of the prophet; and they 
| gravely chronicled the story of a speaking lamb in the days of 
Becchoris the Saite.{ They had heard of Samson and his 
feats of strength ; and the Greeks referred these acts of prowess 
to Hercules. “When he arrived in Egypt,” say they, “the 
inhabitants bound him with the sacred fillet, and the usual 
: ornaments of a victim, and made preparations to sacrifice him 
f to Jupiter. For awhile he restrained himself, but upen his 


. being conducted with the usual solemnities te the altar, he 
exerted his strength and put all his enemies to death.”§ This 
| account forcibly recals the splendid lines of Milton:— 

— Immediately 


Was Samson as a public servant brought 

In their state livery clad ; before him pipes, 

And timbrels ; on each side went arméd guards, 

Both horse and foot ; before him, and behind 

Archers and slingers, cataphracts and spears ; 

At sight of him, the people with a shout 

Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 

Who had made their dreadful enemy, their thrall. 

He patient, but undaunted, where they led him 

Came to the place —— 


Those two massy pillars 

With herrible convulsion to and fro, 

He tagg'd, he shook, till down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath ; 

Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or pricsts— |/ 


— 


we * “Jedt a «mall thing that thou hast brought us up out of a land that floweth 
" with milk and honey to kill us in the wilderness!?”—Numbers xvi. 13. 


| + Africanus, or Chron: Manetho. 
¢ Pr. Prichard, in his “ Remains of Egyption Chronology,” p. 33. 
Herod: ZA. ii. 4. 

| Agonistes, 


| 
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HOW TO BE WISE AND GOOD. 


Let me intreat you to peruse the Bible itself. With prayer, 
with expectation, with eyes alert and open, read it; in your 
most tranquil retirement read it; and when a few of you, who 
are friends like-minded, come together, read it ; search it, sift 
it, talk about it, talk with it. And as he thus grows mighty 
in it, I promise each earnest Bible-student two rewards,—it 
will make him both a wiser and a holier man. 

Wiser: for the sayings of God's word are solid. There is a 
substance, which you must have noticed, cast on the sea-shore, 
the medusa, or sca-nettle, as some sorts of it are called; an 
object rather beautiful as its dome of amber quivers in the sun. 
And a goodly size it often is,—so lange at times that you could 
seareely lift it: but it is alla watery pulp, and if you were 
carrying it home or trying to preserve it, the whole mass would 
quickly trickle out of sight and leave you nothing but a few 
threads of substance. Now, most books are like the marine 
medusa ; fresh stranded, newly-published (as the expression is) 
they make a goodly show ; but when a few suns have shone on 
them, the crystal jelly melts, the glittering cupola has vanished, 
and a few meagre fibres in your memory are all the residue of 
the once popular authorship. If you ever tried it, you must 
have been struck with the ew solid thoughts, the few suggestive 
ideas, which survive from the perusal of the most brilliant of 
lbuman beoks. Few of them can stand three readings; and of 
the memorabilia which you had marked in your first perusal, 
on reverting to them you find that many of them are not se 
stuking, or weighty, or original as you thought. But the 
Word of Ged is solid; it will stand a thousand readings, and 
the man who has gone over it the most frequently and the most 
carefully, is the surest of finding new wonders there. And just 
as the pearls of Scripture retain their intrinsic worth; as, 
neiwithstanding the frowsy head-gear they have garnished, the 
dull discourses they have adorned, they beam brighter than 
ever when the hand of a Vinet, or Chalmers, or Hall, has 
arranged them anew into a coronet of sanctified taste and 
genius; so he amengst sages is the wealthiest man whe has 
detected, and appropriated, and thoroughly possessed himself of 
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the largest number of Bible sayings,—the merchantman who, 


Tied hati for though we have spoken of the Bible very 
much as if it were a human book, you cannot be long versant 
with it till you find that it is something more. Like Tabor, it 
is a “mountain apart.” Among the books of this world it is 
isolated, unique, peculiar ; and the farther up you get, the more 
acquainted you become with human books, and the more 
alongside of them you study the Book of God, the more amazed 
will you be at its outstanding elevation, its world-topping 
pre-eminence. And just as in scaling a high mountain it needs 
no chemistry to analyse the air and tell the pilgrim that it is 
free from miasma and impurities ; as every breath which paints 
& purer crimsom on his cheek and sends a tonic tide through all 
his suppling frame would tell him its salubrity : so it needs no 
argument, no analysis, to persuade a spiritual mind that the air 
of heaven, the breath of God, is here. In his holier feelings as 
he reads, in the godly zeal and joyful strenuousness which 
requite each mounting footstep, with instinct sure his regenerate 
nature hails the congenial inspiration, And just as on Tabor’s 
summit, when from heaven saints in snowy garments came 
down, and from Christ his own glory came through, it needed 
no refracting prism or condensing lens to assure them that if 
was « body of more than earthly brightness which they were 
gazing upon: so, my dear friends, when a text is transfigured, 
when the Holy Spirit in the Word lets out his grace and glory, 
it will need no Paley nor Butler to prove that the Wisdom and 
the Power of God are there, but, radiant with emitted splendour, 
and dazzling your admiring eyes, in God's own light you will 
see it to be God’s own Word. Nor can I wish for you a better 
wish than that thus you may be often surprised and over- 
whelined. Yes, in the very midst of this noisy capital, and in 
the meridian of this man-wasting, money-making age, may you 
often find your Sabbath, and your place of prayer, and your 


Bible, “a mountain apart.” In blissful bewilderment may you 
forget the fascinations of earth and the pleasures of sin, and 
_ @aly wake up to find yourself alone with the Master.— Hamilton, 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES. 
18. Parental Authority. (p. 138.) 
Dear Str,—May I offer few suggestions on the above 


is well pleasing unto the Lord.” (Col. iii. 20.) Consequently 
these commands may not be disregarded simply on the ground 
of “ unreasonableness.” 

But again, a limit it assigned even for parental authority, 
and the apostolic injunction in Eph. vi. 1, “ Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is right,” warns the young 
heliover, where filial deference ‘must bow to the superior claims 
That St. Paul legislated in strict 

ident from Christ's 


NEW ENQUIRY. 


20. Go m 
Elisha mean by “Go in peace ?” If you, or some of your able cor- 
respondents, could answer this question, you will much oblige 


subject ? 
| In all such painful dilemmas as are alluded to, it is always 
safest to appeal to the written word, whereih is the explicit 
nts in all things, for this 
own statement, “ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me,”—with the two preceding and expla- | 
natory verses of the same discourse. | 
In Exckiel xviii. 14—20, @ course of conduct is recom= 
mended which could not but place the son in opposition to the 4 
: parent; but in all such circumstances the child should be i 
A doubly attentive and obedient to all commands which do not P 
a when necessary to express it by the kindest accents, the most j 
53 respectful language; above all, seeking that divine help which 2 
“an either withhold so severe a trial, or “make way of 
escape.” Yours truly, 
= A CunistiaN MOTHER. 
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POETRY. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR. 
Ephes. vi, 10-18. 


CHILD of the Cross! awake, arise, 
Pursue thy journey to the skies, 
On to conflict, on to strife, 

On to win eternal life! 


Though innumerable foes 

Would thine onward march oppose, 
Looking to The Strong for strength 
Thou shalt overcome at length. 
For thy Captain mighty is, 

And the glorious cause is His, 
"Neath His banner urge thy way, 
And for victory ceaseless pray. 

Let then constancy and Truth 

Be the girdle of thy youth, 

And in Righteousness divine, 
Robed may’st thou for ever shine. 


Let thy feet be duly shod 

With the Peace derived from God, 
Peace, the fruit of sin forgiven, 
Peace, the earnest here of heaven. 
By the Holy Spirit’s aid 

The stubborn heart is contrite made, 
Prepared the peace of God to prove, 
The legacy of parting love. 

Arm’d with Faith, who can withstand, 
Warrior, thine all-powerful hand ? 
Foes, their fiery darts shall find 

All are scattered to the wind. 


Take the Spirit's two-edged sword, 
Mighty is the Written Word; 
Wield it with a dext'rous aim, 
And defend thyself from shame. 


i 
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Let continual Prayer be made, 
Supplicate the Spirit's aid; 

Strive your calling’s prize to win, 
Watch ’gainst each besetting sin. 


Freely mayst thou take the whole 
Of God’s armour for thy soul, 
Thus shalt thou all foes defeat, 
Clad in panoply complete. 
8. B. S. 


TO-MORROW. 


TO-MORROW had need be a very long day— 

Or what will they do who postpone and delay, 
And put off their duties till then ? 

And yet we all find, when to-morrew has come, 

That for yesterday’s work it will make little room, 
And we needs must postpone it again. 


To thousands, to-morrow will never arrive, 

And if we be spared and it find us alive 
We yet may be feeble or ill: 

Besides, it will have is own business to do, 

With its thoughts, and its labors, and cares, not a few, 
Sufficient each moment to fill. 


“ To-day,” says the dunce, “to my playthings I turn, 
‘Tomorrow, to-morrow my lessons I'll learn, 

—But to-morrow still finds him the same : 
“ To-morrew I'll reuse me,” the sluggard still cries— 
But while he is yawning, it comes and it flies, 

And adds to his sin and his shame. 


“To-morrow,” the sinner repentingly says, 
“IT vow to reform all my reprobate ways”— 
But to-morrow will laugh at his vow; 
He deceives both himself and despises his God 
Who delays till to-morrow to turn from that road 
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The work of to-day, then, I must not postpone, 
Lest if I delay, it should never be done, 
For I only ‘am sure of to-day : 
Of each single hour, I must give a report, 
And to-day is too long, and to-morrow too short 
To allow of neglect or delay. 
Important Truths, 


PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
Those ages have no memory ; but they left 
A record in the desert—-columns strewn 
On the waste sands, and statues fall’n and cleft, 
Heaped, like a host in battle overthrown ; 
Vast ruins, where the mountain's ribs of stone, 
Were hewn into a City—streets that spread 
In the dark earth, where never breath has blown, 
Of heaven's sweet air, nor foot of man dares tread, 
The long and perilous ways—the Cities of the dead. 


The tombs of monarchs, to the clouds up-piled, 

They perished—but th’ eternal tombs remain; 

And the black precipice abrupt and wild 

Pierced by long toil, and hollowed to a fgne. 

Huge picrs, and frowning forms of gods sustain 

The everlasting arches, dark and wide, 

Like the night-heaven when clouds are black with rain. 
But idly skill was tasked, and strength was plied, 

All was the work of slaves to swell a despot’s pride, 


But now a better spirit is awake, 

And spreads himself, and shall not sleep again ; 
But thro’ the idle mesh of power shall break, 
Like billows o'er the Asian monarch’s chain, 
Till men are filled with him, and feel how vain, 
Instead of the pure heart and innocent hands, 
Are all the proud and pompous modes to gain, 
The smile of heaven—till a new age expands 


Its white and holy wings above the peaceful lands. 
Thus error’s monstrous shapes from earth are driven, 
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They fade! they fly!—but survives their flight; 
Earth has no shades to quench that beam of heaven; — 
Each ray that shone, in early time, to light 

The faltering footsteps in the path of right, 

Each gleam of clearer brightness, shed to aid 

In man’s maturer day, his bolder sight, 

All blended, like the rainbow’s radiant braid, 
Pour yet, and still shall pour, the blaze that cannot fade. 


BRYANT. 


MORNING HYMN. 


Oh when wilt Thou come unto me? I will walk within my house with a 
perfect heart.—/’s. ¢. i. 2. 


Come to me, Lord! when first I wake— 
As the faint lights of morning break— 
Bid purest thoughts within me rise, 
Like crystal dewdrops to the skies, 


Come to me in the sultry noon, 

Or earth's low communings will soon 
Of Thy dear face eclipse the light, 
And change my fairest day to night. 


Come to me in the evening shade, 
And if my heart from Thee have strayed, 
Oh bring it back, and from afar 

Smile on me like thine evening star. 


Come to me in the midnight hour— 
When sleep withholds its balmy pow’r— 
Let my lone spirit find its rest, 

Like John, upon my Saviour’s breast. 


Come to me through life’s varied way,— ae 
And when its pulses cease to play, ‘* 
Then, Saviour! bid me come to Thee, | 
That where Thou art, Thy child may be! 

H. T. 
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FORTUNE TELLING. 
THE gipsies tell us they can read 
The dark uneertain morrow, 
Though well we know God hides from man 
Its happiness or sorrow. 


But some things we may all foretell, 
They come to pass so certain :— 

T'll tell your fortune if you will, 
And lift to-morrow’s curtain. 

Say, are you peevish, fretful, cross : 
Nursing a vile ill-temper ?— 

Your friends will fly you as a curse, 
Or horrible distemper. 

Are you a vain and flaunting thing, 
Proud of your dress or station ?— 

Here or hereafter pride must bow, 
And suffer degradation. 

Is Self the ruler of your heart, 
The idol of your bosom ?— 

If youth so base a bud produce, 
How vile will be the blossom! 


Are you an idle sluggish drone, 
In youth's fresh seed-time sleeping ?— 
Then yours will be a barren age, 
An autumn with no reaping. 
Our fortune thus we make or mar,— 
Our blessing or undoing: 
Our habits are our fortune still, 
Our happiness or ruin. 


Heaven means to us the highest good 
That we can be possessing, 

And ‘tis our fault if we should lose 
Its everlasting blessing. 


Such things are all we need to know 
Of future joy or sorrow; 


Do you your duty well to-day, 
And fear no ill to-morrow. 


2) JU 5) 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


BRENT-TOR CHURCH, DEVON.* 


Ir stands alone,—that olden fane, 
High raised to meet the moorland storm, 
And dark above the lonely plain, 
Uprears its venerable form. 
Where erst the beacon-fire with blaze 
Of lurid red, dispelled the night, 
Its rude walls meet the wanderer’s gaze, 
Its tower detains the stranger's sight. 


As dim tradition tells the tale, 

In days of eld,—forgotten now, 
A mariner, amid the gale, 

Plighted to Heaven his solemn vow ; 
And grateful for his mercies past, 

And for deliverance in that hour, 
Reared on yon tor, of granite vast, 

This lowly pile, with darksome tower. 


* Brent-tor, or the Burning Tor, is an abrupt and striking elevation, on the 
border of Dartmoor, between Tavistock and Lydford; in remote times, judging 
by its name, a beacon station. The antique and rude church of granite, which 
crowns its summit, and, at a distance, almost appears a pinnacle of the rock 
itself, is of unknown date and origin. The tradition alluded to in the foregoing 
stanzas is the popular one; but probably its elevated site was really chosen to 
render it at once a house of prayer and a landmark... Many churches in Corn- 
wall are, to this day, most acceptable guides, in the more solitary districts, to 
the pedestrian tourist; and must have been far more so to the traveller in 
stormy weather, when the roads were little better than tracks over the bleak 


wild hills, above which they appear. 
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Brent-tor Church, Devon. 


And there the wintry blast it braves, 
The pelting rain, the drifting snows, 
And when the thunder-tempest raves, 
Seathless its humble front still shows ; 
While ‘neath its roof shines forth a light, 
That makes all lights of Nature dim, 
The lamp of God, set on a height, 
To guide cach wanderer home to Him. 


O, many a haughty tower of pride 
IIas since by war been overthrown ; 
And many a hall left nought beside 
Some broken shaft, or massy stone. 
The wise, the noble, and the brave, 
Ilave with their mansions, passed away ; 
While here, beside the peasant’s grave, 
Old fane, thy walls resist decay. 


“Tis thus, O Lord, above the waste 
Of sin and death, thy Temple stands,— 
Iligh amid storm and tempest placed 
That pile unbuilt by human hands. 
And long and loud has been the strife 
Of Satan, and the sons of guile, 
‘To rend that holy place of life, 
To lay in dust that sacred pile. 


But stall alone,—in simple might, 
Undeeked by outward pomp of art, 

It glads the Christian's aching sight, 
[t cheers the pilgrim’s sinking heart. 

Nor time,—nor chance,—nor human power, 
Nor fiends of darkness, shall prevail, 

‘To smite that heaven-directed tower, 


Which guides the wanderer through the gale. 
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Land of my sires, e’en so may’st thou 
On Christ,—the Rock of Ages,—long 
Behold thy Church, though menaced now, 
Sure founded, —sanctified, and strong ! 
Steadfast, whate’er the tempest-strife 
That fain would its foundation shake,— 
The portal of eternal life, 
Preserved for thy Redeemer’s sake. 


The blood of martyrs has been shed, 
That ancient Chureh’s walls to found ; 
Why should their sons, by madness led, 
Ker seek to raze it to the ground? 
Lord of all might! thy power impart 
Aside to turn such evil day: 
Thy temple build in every heart, 
And be thy grace our only stay. Weed 


YOUNG VALIANT-FOR-THE-TRUTH, AND 
HIS ANCESTRY. 


Our incomparable dreamer, doubtless, drew largely from. his 
own experience, when he presented “ Mr. Valiant-for-the-truth ” 
in the attitude of a combatant—his weapon being that sword of 
the Spirit, which is invincible alike for attack or defence, and 
ever Sharp and effectual when wielded with the calmness 
inspired by appeal to the Lord of hosts. 

The inost experienced and least assailable pilgrims are ever 
most apprehensive of hidden danger—the most ready to pray, 
“ Lead .me not into temptation.” The ancient rolls which 
supplied John Bunyan with the records of his hero, furnish a 
few additional particulars of his ancestry and descendants. 

The Valiants-for-the-truth are a very ancient family: a long 
and uninterrupted succession having obtained honorable mention, 
in chronicles which reach back to the earliest history of time, 
and are destined to close only when time itself shall be no 
longer, 
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Many an individual suffered martyrdom in the days of per- 
secution ; numbers endured the loss of all things, were destitute, 
afflicted and tormented; others had, perhaps, the harder trial 
of cruel mockings, or the temptation of riches, honor, and 
pleasure,—but all were manfully resisted, and in bright array 
they stand forth still, a noble monument of divine grace— 
divine protection—and divine appreval! — 

We believe they are numerous upon the earth in modern 
times, thoagh there have been, and yet are, a multitude of 
distant and doubtful relatives, who desire kindred with the 
original stock, and indeed try hard to persuade us, that they are 
of the pure race; but, their conduct and their speech bewray 
them to be aliens and foreigners. Bunyan enumerates three 
notable imposters in his day, “ Wildhead, Inconsiderate, and 
Pragmatic.” The chronicles, aforesaid, describe also the Dis- 
semblers, and the Equivocators,—those who withhold part of the 
truth—-who speak with double meaning or mental reserve, and 
thus work or make a lie. All these would perchance hesitate 
at direct falsehood; and yet, as an emiment member of an 
ancient branch, mourns in his letter of faithful remonstrance,— 
“They are not valiant for the truth; they will deceive every 
man his neighbour; will speak peaceably with the mouth, but 
heart lay wal to will deal falsely; their 

A-sincere and honest Valiant-for-the-truth hard conflict. 
even from his earliest infancy, to maintain the spotlessness of 
his honourable lineage in the present age; for his original 
territory has been invaded by the spoiler, and a whole. host of 
intruders created by the father of lies throughout the paternal 
estate, now forfeited for an early transgression, which placed 
the heirs under an attainder, only redeemable by ransom and 
atonement of incalculable value. The punctual fulfilment of 
these conditions, by a benefactor of boundless compassion, has 
restored the noble family, of whom we write, to their former 
rank and titles, though they still suffer some of the consequences 
of their ancestors’ misconduct. The biography of one of the 
uninstructive. 


© Jeremish ix, 3, 8, xiii. 20. 
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- Born with a deceitful heart, and prone, like other men, to 
“go astray as soon as he is born, speaking lies ;" the first and 
most inveterate enenty the youthful Valiant finds to encounter, 1, 
is his own evil nature. Happy is it for him if, sensible of fie r 
plague of his own heart, and having it cleansed by the blood of Ss 
the Lamb, he gains the help invariably rendered to all who 
seck it from that Spirit, whose office it is to “ guide us into all | 
truth.” Even in the nursery and play room, must the baby 
Valiant learn to be on the alert, for his proper dread of parental 
discipline, or laudable desire for approbation, present continual 
allurements to compromise his integrity, to deny his faults, to 
magnify childish virtues, to make careless statements of exag- 
geration, to cheat at marbles or to appropriate a companion’s 
bauble, to allow blame to yest upon the innocent. How often are 
the cat and dog the convenient dumb scape-goats’ for the 
censure which more properly appertains to their juvenile 
owners! That was a noble boy who declared, in answer to & 
proposal of holding his empty hat as a bait for his strayed 
, pony, “No! that would be cheating him, and I would not 
cheat even a horse!” So he forthwith filled the hat with grass. 
The context of the passage, whence the family name is 
derived, evidently implies, that “the truth” signifies moral and 
practical honesty, not merely the belief and diffusion of certain 
doctrines; consequently, they are not valiant-for-the-truth who 
cannot forego deception, even in sport, for the truth’s sake— 
who would win a game at cricket or bowls, by placing their 
antagonists at a disadvantage—or, who would make bye laws 
at an archery meeting, which shall exclude half the aspirants 
for the prize, after the fashion of “the Master Sweepstakes!” 
_ The school room end cillege hall also present an arena for 
trial, demanding increased efforts of undaunted “heroism. 
School is a miniature world, and temptations are there ‘more 
varied, more insidious, than in the bosom of’ an affectionate 
home circle. None but the youthful Christian can know how 
difficult it is to endure valiantly the warfare of tongues which 
contemn and assault his iiim to keep the badge of truth un- 
sullied. He is stigmatizid as coward, if he refuse to take the 
name of his God in vain !—Miser, if he decline to join i 
swindling or plunder !—'fell-tale and spy, if ‘compelled to bear 
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true testimony against his companions’ iniquity! Hypocrite 
and cant, if he duly study his Bible and persevere in regular 
devotion! The least evil he has to bear, is that of being “sent 
to Coventry” by his school fellows: but like Daniel at the 
Babylonish court, if the young Valiant be enabled to maintain 
his innocency before God, ‘no manner of hurt will be found 
upon him,” for “He who seeth in secret, will reward him 
openly.” 

Painful as these circumstances may be, they are salutary dis- 
cipline, and brace up the character for more important conflicts, 

Having proved the armour at school and in college, the 
young man goes forth in the name of the Lord, so girded about 
with the preparation of the gospel, that the sling and the stone 
only would annihilate formidable opposers. A complete 
panoply, however, is at hand; and with the helmet of salvation, 
the breast plate of truth, and the shield of faith, in addition to 
the sword of the Spirit, bravely does the young man fulfil the 
campaign of the season ! 

Alas! he is assailed where he least expected it! Parents 
have been careful in selecting his business occupation, his com- 
mercial instructors,—and he is astounded that men, bearing the 
Christian name, members of the Saviour’s visible church, should 
require his connivance at evading taxes—-taking advantage of 
legal quibbles, and playing upon the ignorance of customers. 
We transcribe, from Dr. Hamilton, an eloquent description of 
such every-day tests :— 

“When called to give your testimony for Christ, the flesh 
may be weak, and the willing word like to expire in your 
choking utterance. It is not Nero’s hall, but a quiet parlour 
you are entering; but, before you come out again, you may be 
a poor and friendless man. The yes or no of one faithful 
moment may have spurned the ladder of promotion from under 
your feet, and dashed your brightest hopes on this side the 
grave. Or by the time the letter you are now penning is closed, 
and sealed, and posted, and the sinful assent, or the compro- 
mising proposal, or the resolute refusal is written, the Lord 
Jesus will have said, ‘I know thy works,’ with his sentence of 
approval or condemnation.” 

And so, through life, is the genuine Valiant-for-the-truth 
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beset. Pecuniary difficulties, or temporal allurements may be- 
guile him into some “accommodating transactions” which will 
not bear the scrutiny of that Judge, who declares that the light 
weight and short measure are his abhorrence,—who even 
specifies ‘the false balance” as “an abomination !” 

Nor are the daughters of this ancient race less exercised in 
their more retired sphere. In early youth, similar training 
awaits them; but as time brings them to maturer age, the 
guerdon of insincerity wears more appropriate fascination. It 
is no easy matter to withstand the solicitations of admiring 
affection, the offer of every earthly blessing, as the reward of 
a compromise with conscience ; and in social intercourse, how 
much easier to adopt the fashionable phrase—* Not at home,” 
than to risk offending influential acquaintance by any obsolete 
scruples as to the propriety of using words which bear not their 
true meaning. But the rule—* Whatsoever ye do, do it as to 
the Lord,” decides the point; and the Lady Valiant will dare 
to be singular and courageously confess she is engaged, when 
her vocations render company inconvenient. Nor is so trifling 
a change to be deemed insignificant,—-for once pass the Rubicon 
—break the hallowed bond of truthfulness—and it is easy to 
repeat the sin, to loosen the already-lax principle, till every- 
thing is sacrificed. 

The Valiant-for-the-truth family never break—never forget 
their promises. Indeed they make but few; for they anticipate 
the probability of unforeseen hindrances to their designs. 

There is an indescribable, an irresistible charm in a truthful 
character. It commands the involuntary respect and confidence 
of all around. Its possessor is raised above many difficulties ; for 
the Tempter dares not ask him to countenance, much less to 
partake of, his evil deeds. Half the perplexities of human 
society arise from want of truthfulness. It has often been 
remarked, that no novel could be prolonged through the accus- 
tomed three volumes; but for some concealment, some lack of 
openness among the “ dramatis persone.” And in ordinary life, 
there is perpetual manoeuvring, false play, or double dealing. 
Few have sufficient moral courage to make their yea, yea; and 
their nay, nay ! 

In his spiritual pilgrimage too, the Valiant-for-the-truth 
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passes lightly over the Slough of Despond. His eyes are never 
too dim to see “the stepping stones.” Morcover he is quite be- 
yond the reach of Giant Despair, and Doubting Castle. He 
always means what he says,—-how can he mistrust the promise 
of an Almighty helper? Prospects may lower; carthly resources 
be cut off; refuge fail; but it is written, “They that trust in 
the Lord shall not want any good thing ;” and so he pursues 
his happy course, “resting upon the word on which God hath 
caused him to hope ;” and like Daniel, realizing its fulfilment 
because he believed in the Lord his God! 

If the life of the Valiants be happy, spite of external suffering, 
so most blessed are their deaths! Bravely do they meet the 
last enemy, whether his summons be sudden and hasty, or 
affording leisurely farewells to accompanying friends! Truly 
do they enjoy an abundant entrance into the everlasting 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! Well may 
‘the trumpets sound for them on the other side” of the river 
of death, while the Master’s voice greets them with, ‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servants, enter into the joy of your Lord !” 

E. W. P. 


REASON AND FAITH. 


Every day's experience shews us what a common and easy 
thing it is to believe, whilst at the same time it convinces us 
how difficult and uncommon it is to believe rightly. In nine 
cases out of ten, “the wish is father to the thought.” We are 
disposed to think that true which we desire should be so. 
Many statements are received without the least enquiry into 
their common sense, and a habit of speaking, and hearing, and 
reading carclessly, is thus encouraged. This is just what God 
intended should not be the case when he gave us the faculty of 
Reason, that we might think, associate, compare, and analyse. 
The lower animals have no power to do this, and yet they are 
not half so credulous as man. It is really easier, wilfully or 
unintentionally to deceive a fellow-creature, than a horse or a 
dog. This, though a true, is so strange a state of things, that 
at all events it deserves investigation. There must be a fault 
somewhere: let us, if we can, trace it out and amend it. 
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'l'o believe on proper evidence is a right thing ; but to believe 
blindly, a very dangerous one. We ridicule the heathen for 
believing all the impossibilities recorded of his gods; and the 
catholic for yielding implicit obedience to the unauthorized 
and ridiculous dogmas of his spiritual advisers; but in many 
things the professing Christian is equally foolish, and his cree 
dulity as unsubstantial and unenlightened, 

The Bible is most decidedly opposed to such faith as this. 
“ ] speak as unto wise men,” said Paul, “judge ye what I say.” 
“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” The nobility 
of the Bereans consisted in their staid, and advised, and cautious 
reception of even apostolic preaching—* they searched the 
Scriptures” before they agreed to give it full credence, and are 
commended for it by the evangelist who records the fact. 
Nothing can be more open and manly than the appeals of the 
Bible, whether it addresses us by fact, or narrative or precept. 
The great teachings of that book will not only bear, but actually 
demand, the light. “Come now and let us reason together 
saith the Lord.” Sovereign as he is, he commands in no despotic 
tone. The whirlwind and the fire are not his accustomed 
channels of communication: he is in the “ still small voice” of 
Reason, commending itself to the conscience, working in us and 
out from us, and not impelling us by any extraneous power to 
blind or unwilling submission. The lively hope to which His 
Word begets us, is not enough; we must be able to give “a 
reason” for it. Yet how few even of those who profess and call 
themselves Christians can do this, 

We can imagine that it will be argued against all this, that 
there are many things in the Bible which Reason cannot under- 
stand, and that therefore, if believed at all, they must be be- 
lieved ignorantly. Many well-meaning persons will urge, and 
have urged, that these truths are not contrary to Reason, though 
they are certainly beyond or above it. But if a thing be beyond 
Reason, it cannot be measured by it, to know whether it is, or 
is not, consistent with it. So that this plea will not stand, 
What then is to be done? The answer is very easy. 

Reason is well defined to be “the power by which man de- 
duces one proposition from another, or proceeds from premises 
to consequences.” Beginning therefore with the proposition, 
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“God is Truth,” we proceed to the inference that His Word 
partakes of the same character; and all that Reason requires, is 
to know on good evidence that a thing is true. Of course we 
assume here that the Bible «s the Word of God, and believing 
this, it is not inconsistent with Reason to receive implicitly all 
its statements however deep, mysterious, awful, and apparently 
inexplicable we may esteem them. 

Perhaps there is no proposition less open to dispute than that 
on which we have based our argument. Yet the Atheist, who 
makes Chance his god, will be sure to cavil at it. And with 
such a man it is foolish to argue. The Bible puts him in the 
proper category when it describes him as the fool whose incli- 
nation occupies the place of reason. He speaks and acts from 
the heart, instead of the understanding. He is joined to the 
idols of his own corrupt will; let him alone. 

The Deist allows both the proposition and the inference ; but 
he tells us that the visible universe is God’s Revelation, and not 
the Bible. We admit the first part of this assertion, but deny 
the last. It by no means follows that because the universe is a 
revelation, the Bible is not. Both are volumes from the same 
Great Author, but the first having been written before man’s 
Fall, is legible only by the light of his primeval innocence, and 
consequently inadequate to the salvation of a dark and ruined 
soul. The second comes therefore to the rescue. Diametrically 
opposed to all systems of natural religion which begin in self- 
righteousness, and end in crimes of which it were a shame to 
speak, the Bible makes the very sin of man the occasion of his 
salvation, and lifts him at once from the horrible pit and the 
miry clay of his utter degradation, to glory, honor, and immor- 
tality, through the righteousness which is in Christ Jesus. 

It is surprising how many difficulties vanish when once we 
have arrived at a full belief in the Divine authority of the 
Scriptures. Too many leap at once to this persuasion—assuming 
rather than proving, this first principle of the Christian faith ; 
and many more are startled if we ask the poor and the un- 
learned to give us a reason for their faith in the sacred oracles. 
To us there appears to be nothing unreasonable in this require- 
ment. Every man believes something—believes much ; and we 
seldom hear of any one so ignorant as to know nothing of the 
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merits of a case in which he has a deep personal interest. 
Reason is the proper channel through which a man is to reach 
conviction, and we cannot imagine how it can be more easily 
obtained through other means. Extensive knowledge is not 
requisite to an enlightened belief of Scripture truth. The 
question lies in our own bosoms. We need not enquire whether 
men in all ages have been unable to find out God through any 
channel but the Bible; but simply ask ourselves if we can do 
so- Can we find peace without coming to the blood of 
sprinkling; or can we fail to findit there? If so, we have the 
highest evidence that Reason can furnish, of the truth of Inspi- 
ration. The sacred volume must have been written by One 
“who knew what was in man’—who could delineate every 
feature, and meet every want of his spiritual nature, and make 
plain and practical that mystery of mysteries, how God could 


be just and yet justify the ungodly. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Ir was a chilly day, and I wondered that the house was so 
quiet, as the children were in doors. I have heard it said, that 
as long as children at play are making a noise, you may let 
them alone, but if they become perfectly quiet, you may suspect 
that they are in mischief. 

My mother, who was very poorly, was asleep on the sofa. I 
stole softly out of the room, and made a progress through the 
house looking for them, but they were not in their usual haunts. 
Sophy, 1 found upon inquiry, was pasting the labels on to some 
new books for papa, but the little ones were not forthcoming, 
till I bethought me of their favourite window in my room, 
where I discovered them nestling together on the window-seat, 
with a shawl drawn over them both, and their round faces 
peeping out. 

. They were deep in conversation, and as I advanced, I heard 
Charlie say, “I am sure they did, Hatty, and whata good thing 
that would be |” 

“ What would?” I asked, 

“Oh!” said my little sister, “ we were only talking about the 
Middle Ages.” 
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“The Middle Ages!” I repeated, and thought the subject a 
curious one for the ages of ten and eleven to discuss. 

“Yes, don’t you remember, that when we were in London, 
papa took us to see the Exhibition of the Middle Ages ?” 

“QO, you mean the Exhibition of Medieval Art. Yes, I 
remember that.” 

“Well, we were thinking—but you know, Charlie, she will 
only laugh at us if we tell her”— 

‘No, I promise I will not laugh—come let me hear ?” 

“ Why, we were thinking what a good thing it would have 
been if we had lived in the middle ages.” 

Really!” 

“Yes! you can’t think what beautiful things they had then. 
You did not see the exhibition ?” 

“No, that was a pity; but we have better things now.” 

“ Better! why Orris? O the beautiful silver chalices and 
flagons that they had to drink out of, and we have nothing but 
common cups and saucers. So Charlie and I were pretending 
that these are the middle ages, and we were thinking how the 
house would look, if we had plenty of middle-age furniture to 
fill it with.” 

“ Very well, then we will say without any pretence that I am 
a Modern young lady. Iam come to see that the middle ages 
do not steal any of my property; and for every thing ancient 
that you bring into the house, I shall take something modern 
out of it. You may choose first, Harriet.” 

“Then I should like some of those curious books with carved 
oak covers and pictures, Orris; ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles’ some of 
them were called. How beautiful they were!” 

“ You shall have them, then, and I will take all the other 
books in the house away.” 

Every one ?” 

“To be sure; what do you want with books, you are middle- 
age children, and cannot read them. Papa being a learned man 
can manage to spell through a chapter in the bible. But now I 
think of it, the bible is in Latin, and besides, being Roman 
Catholics, you might not listen to it.” 

“O, 1 never thought of that. I think you might leave us 
Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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“J could not think of such a thing, I am a modern, and they 
belong to me.” 

“Then at least we shall have no lessons,” said Charlie. 
“ Hurra! we can play all day, we'll have plenty of those beau- 
tiful bows and arrows, Hatty, such as Robin Hood used.” 

“Yes, you may have them; and, at the same time, I take 
away the carpets, and the glass—looking glasses, wine glasses, 
window panes.” 

“Windows! What, are we to do without windows, and car- 
pets too? the house will not be fit to be seen.” 

“You luxurious child—cannot you be content with what satis- 
fies the king and queen? Philippa, of Hainault, is the queen : 
her halls are strewed with rushes, excepting in the sleeping 
apartments, where her Majesty has bare boards. There are 
plenty of rushes in the river, let them be cut and strewed in the 
hall, and as to the windows, have some oiled linen, or thin 
sheets of horn.” 

“ How horrid! Well, at least, Charlie, we will have some of 
those Mazer cups, with beautiful dishes under them, and somd 
of those jewels, and swords, and dirks with silver handles,” 

‘“ Pray have as many as you please, and provide a strong oak 
table to set them on, for I am going to take away all the 
mahogany and rosewood tables and chairs, and papa will want 
a sharp weapon or two to use in cutting the meat at dinner 
according to the custom of the times. I am going to take away 
all the forks, and nearly all the knives. I shall leave two and a 
hatchet for chopping the provisions. Papa will carve for the 
household, he holds the shank of the leg of mutton in his hand, 
and cuts off lumps as well as he can with a kind of sharp 
sword. The plates being gone, you will of course eat off wooden 
trenchers. And as you all go to bed in the winter by seven or 
eight o’clock it does not much matter that there are no lamps.” 

“ Really, Orris, you take away everything.” 

“ Not at all; you still enjoy all the advantages of the middle 
ages. Did I mention that I should want the tablecloths, and 
the clock? As to candles, if you are in bed early you do not 
want them. And it matters very little to you my taking the 
chairs, for if there were any you would scarcely ever be allowed 
to sit upon them. ‘You never sit down in the presence of your 
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parents unless you are commanded to do so, which is very 
seldom. It is supposed too to be good for you to be knocked and 
cuffed about: that is nearly all the education you receive. If I 
were your sister of the middle ages, I should often give you a 
box on the ear—but I prefer being a modern. As for mamma, 
if any of the serving men or maids displease her, she thinks 
nothing of giving them a slap on the face.” 

“ But mamma is a lady.” 

“She is a gentlewoman, but if she were the Queen, she might 
give a box on the ear and not be thought unladylike. You 
need not look so red, Charlie, it is all meant for your good.” 

“ Don’t you remember,” said Harrict, “ that Queen Elizabeth 
gave the Earl of Essex a box on the ear, and she lived a great 
deal later than the middle ages?” 

“To be sure she did; Charlie must bear these things like a 
man.” 

“Well,” said Charles, with a deep sigh, “at least we can go 
out in the forest and shoot venison, and herons, and we can 
have venison pasty for dinner.” 

“So you shall, but I must take away the potatoes, and the 
peas, and nearly all the other vegetables.” 

“ That’s a great pity, peas are very nice, and so are potatoes, 
particularly mashed ones.” 

“ And you will not mind having no currant and cherry pie, 
because you have no sugar to swecten it with. The Queen has 
just introduced currants, cherries, lettuces, and many other nice 
things, but they have not yet been heard of in these remote 
parts.” 

“Remote, Orris, we are only fifty miles from London!” 

“That is true, but there are two nearly impassable bogs 
between us and London, so that we have to go thirty miles 
round, besides which the rivers overflow five months in the 
year, and then you forget the gangs of robbers and outlaws 
who infest the forests, and besides the roads are so bad that 
wagons often sink in them over the wheels. That reminds me, 
Hatty: did you see mamma unpack the grocery parcel yester- 
day ?” 

“Q yes; I helped to put some of the things into the jars.” 

“ Tea and coffee, I suppose, sugar, some almonds and raisins, 
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figs, sago and rice. You must do without all these things, now 
you live in the middle ages. But what of that! Small beer is as 
nice as tea if you drink it out of a Mazer dish, and rice pud- 
dings you can easily do without. There are plenty of geese 
feeding on the common, you can have one of them for dinner.” 

“O yes, we like roast goose.” “2a 

«“ But that reminds me, turkeys come from America, so you 
have never seen one, but you have a peculiar kind of plum pud- 
ding which you like very much, it is stuffed with prunes and 
flavored with thyme and marjoram.” 

“ Thyme and marjoram! what a nasty plum pudding!” 

“SoIthink. You eat mustard with it.” 

“No; I am determined that I wont eat mustard with 
mine.” 

“But if you are a boy of the middle ages, you must do as 
they did then.” 

“Then I shall pretend that I like mustard.” 

“Yes; you had better pretend to like it very much, for it is 
eaten every day in the winter. Three great barrels stand in 
the buttery: one is full of salt beef and mutton, the second of 
salt fish, and the third of salt fowls, geese, herons, plovers, &c. 
The meadows being flooded in the winter, there is not much 
pasturage for the cattle, and farming is so bad that you have 
very little hay. So, in the autumn the animals are killed and 
eaten with salt, with mustard sauce, and a few cresses.” 

‘“‘ Now, Orris, you promised you wouldn’t laugh, and I saw 
you very nearly laugh just this minute.” 

“| forgot myself, but 1 was just going to remark, that this 
canal not being cut, you can never watch the barges.” 

“O we thought of that before you came in, but then we can 
always run straight through into the field, without going round 
by the bridge.” 

“ Exactly so; it is best that you should look cheerfully at 
your lot. There is no such thing as a phaeton, so you cannot 
ride out with mamma.” 

“ Never ride out! never see our cousins! Well then, it’s no 
use, Hatty, we can’t live in the middle ages. It seemed very 
delightful though, before you came in, Orris.” 

“ Perhaps it is a pity I did come in.” 
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*O no, I don’t mean that, but somehow you always contrive 
to make out that things are best as they are.” 

“ Have I made out any thing but the truth? Can I help it 
if there were no potatoes, no printing, neither roads, spectacles, 
bitions, carriages, or canals?” 

“O no, of course you cannot help it; but we often played 
before this at living in the middle ages, and it was always 
delightful.” 

“I wonder how you managed it; perhaps you played at pos- 
sessing all those specimens of art that you saw, and the modern 
advantages with them ; you quite forgot that there was no gas 
then to light the streets; and no Lord Rosse’s telescope, to 
hear wonderful stories of. You can play at whatever game 

‘you please, but the middle ayes seem to me so disagreeable 
that I wonder you sbould lke even. to play at living i 
them.” 

“0, we don't wish now that we had been born then, but 
often when we talked about it alone we wished we could go 


‘you would make it seem quite different.” a 
“And yet I scarcely touched upon my gravest reasons for . 
disliking those old days.” : 
© You mean that we should have been Roman Catholics?” 

* Yes, and we should have had no bibles—that would have 
been a very sad thing; we should have had no family prayers, 
and when we went to church, even the little portion of the bible 
read by the priests would have been in Latin.” | 

“But we might have been Protestants, and then we should 
have known better.” 

“If we had been Protestants we should have been called 
‘ heretics,’ and burnt; or if we had escaped, we should have bad 
no minister to help us to do right, no Christian friends to talk 
with. Then we should never have been allowed to converse 
with our parents, but treated with severity, and kept at a dis- 
‘tance, Should you have liked that?” 
~™ No, not at ail.” 

“ And we should have been as ignorant ofall oer 


ing knowledge as of religion.” 


back to them. I knew very well fhat when you began to play, 
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“ Yes, we should ‘not Rave knows that the curth goes round 
the sun.” 
' We should not have known many things of much more con- 
sequence to our happiness than that. And you must remember 
that in those days the poor were serfs, and the mch were 
grievously oppressed, and taxed. They were unjustly punished — 
at the will of their rulers, and there was no appeal.” 
_ © William the First made a law that every man who killed a 
hart should be blinded; and to make the New Forest, he took 
ninety square miles of land, burnt all the houses and turned the 
people adrift. Henry the First taxed his people without mercy, 
as him thet merdered 
consolation to the people. ‘Then as for Stephen, he suffered the 
nobles to oppress the serfs, and cause them to build castles for 
them just as the Israelites built treasure cities, and they were 
such hard taskmasters to them that thousands died. I dare 
say you remember how cruel some of our Kings were to te 
Jews ?” 
“0 'yes, we have read about that. Well then, Orris, perhaps 
it is a great deal better that we did ‘not live in the middie 


“T think there is no doubt of it, and if you doubt it Tsavias 
you to play at a game like this again, and remember that even © 


if we were worse off than the people of those old days, it wotld = 3 


pleasant places,’ ‘not only in days of light and Knowledge and 
peace, but in the happiest country that is known even in Thieves 
good days, aud in the happiest station of life, for we Rave 
neither the cares of the poor nor the temptations of the gypeat, 
I think we may be very sure that no change for us could beter 
the better, and therefore ‘we shall be very ungrateful we do 

| OBRIB. 


still be our duty to be contented, for we know who it iw tal 
appoints our lot for us. “But as the ‘lites have fallen to Wein 
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PROTESTANT AGGRESSION. 

Since I have appeared in the capital of the British empire, 
individuals have asked me many questions as to the existence of 
Popery in America, and the aggression on our people. I have 
made statements which have astonished some, because they 
have run counter to the belief indulged by many friends. A 
few years ago, Popery, and only Popery, existed in one part of 
our territory. Florida, Alabama, the Mississippi, and even 
Missouri—that vast region, was originally under the jurisdic- 
tion of the papacy, belonging cither to France or Spain. In 
process of time these States have come into our American 
Union. The city of New Orleans but a few years ago was 
almost exclusively a papal city, but I am happy to state that 
it isnot so now. The Anglo-Saxon spirit is in America as well 
ashere. Our Yankees have enterprise and energy, a go-a-head- 
itiveness Which is remarkable. The old Frenchman in some of 
these southern cities, as in New Orleans, a few years ago, 
almost slept away his existence; but when these countries 
became annexed to ours, the Anglo-Saxon purchased these lands 
and built cities and churches where they were without them. 
In the city of New Orleans, where a few years ago there was 
almost an entirely papal system, you will find us speaking out 
with as good Protestantism as you will hear in Exeter Hall. 
St. Louis, where I was this time twelvemonth, was a few years 
ago a papal city, and the Jesuits had full sway. The papal 
priest would go through the streets counting beads and carry- 
ing the crucifix, and the people would bow down before the 
latter very much as in Paris and in Rome. Why, sir, it is all 
over, Protestantism has made its way in the capital of Mis- 
souri; a city, which a few years ago, when under French sway, 
contained only three or four hundred people, but when I was 
there last May, the city numbered about 80,000 souls. 

I stated in this Hall, at the meeting of the Bible Society in 
the present week, that while you have Papal aggression here, 
we have Protestant aggression in America. There is a town, 
almost within the hearing of the bell of the church, in which it 
is my privilege and honor to preach, containing thirty or forty 
thousand people. In that very town, a few months ago, we 
organised a very large Protestant church made up exclusively 
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—for nobody else would be permitted to join it—of dissenting 
Roman Catholics. In the city of New York, there are two or 
three such churches. In the city of Rochester, at the western 
part of New York, there is a very large church, lately erected — 
—making two such churches. Throughout our Union, multi- 
tudes upon multitudes are flocking out of the Papal church, and 
joining the Protestant ; and when I come to make these state- 
ments in Exeter Hall, a great many individuals will scarcely 
believe them—yet they are true to the letter. 

How is it that this is done? The tone—the angry tone of 
controversy with the Papists has been changed within a few 
years in our country. We feel that light and love are the 
weapons with which to fight Popery. Carry light into the 
mind, and when you talk to the Papist, let him find that you 
have a heart to feel for him, and let the tear in your eye be 
expressive of the sympathy you cherish, and then you open 
immediately an avenue to his heart. Take with you the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. When that sword 
is drawn from its scabbard, and when it is rightly wielded, 
error flees before it. Carry on that aggression, but let it be 
done in love—in the Spirit of Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
prayed for the individuals who crucified him. The aggression 
must be carried on by England and America, and we must 
be united. There are more Bibles published in England and 
America, more tracts, more religious literature in the English 
language than in the whole world besides, so that the God of 
heaven seems to have given the mission first to England and 
next to America, to spread—so far as human instrumentality 
can do it—the light of God’s word from shore to shore, and 
from the rivers even to the ends of the earth.—Speech of Dr. 
Murray, at Annual Meeting of Religious Tract Society. 

PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 
Rev. ROWLAND HILL.* 


Ir religion be the great business of a man’s life, there can be 
no profession sO important and honorable as that of the ministry. 


me We are mainly indebted for the materials of this Sketch to Mr. Sherman’s 
“ Memoirs of the Rev. Rowland Hill,” jast published Gilpin —a_beautiful and 
interesting little manual 
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Yet few professions are so little understood. This evil arises 
partly from the very fact that Christianity is regarded as an 
art or craft, rather than as a deeply-rooted and all-pervading 
principle, and judged of more by the form of its development, 
than by the spirit which gives it all its value. Men are loaded 
up and primed for display, instead of schooled by experience 
for the arduous and absorbing labors of this great work. Its 
accessories, and even its accidents and errors, are often mis- 
taken for fundamentals; and instead of speaking and working 
out of the abundance of the heart, the student is only anxious to 
manifest enough of the outward forms of godliness to leave the 
conscience untroubled by his own surmises, or the curious 
questionings of those about him—to make a fair shew of fruit- 
bearing, while the root of the matter is not in him. 

This is more or less the case with many ministers of the gos- 
pel. The surface, only, of the mind is stirred; the constraining 
Motive by which all its apparatus should be worked, is sluggish 
and in some instances asleep. A deadening conventionalism 
keeps down the fire that should be shut up in the bones, and 
warm the heart into an impatience of constraint, such as that 
recorded of Jeremiah. Certain things are studied, certain forms 
are gone through, and a certain discipline, extending only to 
outward modes and appliances, is considered necessary to the 
manufacture of a good steward of the Word of God. 

But how little has the college routine of a candidate for the 
high office of the ministry really to do with his after-labors. 
Cecil gives a lively picture of the lamentable position of a 
preacher, fresh from the study of hebrew, greek, and latin, and 
schooled in all the niceties of mathematical and logical lore, 
when dropped into a country cure, amongst a band of rustics 
scarcely able to discern between the right hand and the left. 
Common sense, and a constraining love of Christ in the heart, so 
infinitely outweigh all such attainments, as requisites for useful- 
ness, that valuable as they are in themselves, they are as mere 
dross compared with the excellency of that knowledge which 
enables us to win souls. 

It must therefore be of vast moment to the Christian, rightly 
to understand the character of a true minister of the cross, one 
whose real value must be measured by the extent of his useful- 
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ness, and not by the power or classical elegance of his oratory, 
the keenness of his critical knowledge, or the profundity of his 
erudition. 

We do not believe, as many do, that the Christianity of 
apostolic times will not meet the requirements of the nineteenth 
century, or that the hearty, and earnest, and laborious preach- 
ing of such men as Whitfield and his school would not be 
crowned with similar success in our own day. We should like 
to see it tried. At all events the same substratum of ardent 
love to Christ and a desire to save souls should form the basis 
of the ministerial character; and a largeness of heart commen- 
surate with the whole family of God, animate the labors of all 
who call themselves his servants. 

We cannot, perhaps, better unriddle the secret of success in 
this high profession, than by analysing the spirit and character 
of one of its most distinguished ornaments—the late Reverend 
Rowland Hill. He was the sixth son of Sir Rowland Hill, 
baronet, of Hawkstone, where he was born August 23rd, 1745, 
One of his ancestors was confined in Red Castle, adjoining the 
family seat, for his adherence to the cause of Charles I. Another 
Sir Rowland Hill was the first Protestant Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don; which office he filled twice, once in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and again in that of Edward VI. 

During his school days at Eton, those religious impressions 
which he had previously received, principally from his elder 
brother and sister, appear to have ripened into real conversion— 
so real indeed, that it is supposed he was made instrumental 
even at this early age in the conversion of others. His parents 
were greatly scandalized by this “ eccentricity” of their son, and 
on his return home, he felt their displeasure most acutely. It 
did not, however, interfere with what he conscientiously believed 
to be his duty, and he made his first attempt to expound the 
Scriptures at a cottage on his father’s estate, much to the dis- 
pleasure of Sir Rowland. 

But the opposition of his father seems to have been directed 
rather to the irregular manner in which he exercised his 
ministerial duties than to the sacred office itself; for he made no 
objection to his entering St. John’s, Cambridge, as a fellow- 
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commoner, 1764. Here also he-soon encountered contempt on 
account of his religion, and frequently said that nobody belong- 
ing to his college gave him a smile, except the poor shoe-black 
at the gate, who had the love of Christ in his heart. 

He was, notwithstanding, made instrumental in awakening 
an anxiety about eternal concerns in the minds of some of his 
fellow-students; and the report of his piety and zeal soon 
reached the ears of the well-known Mr. Berridge, of Everton, 
who immediately sought his acquaintance. 

At this time he needed all the counsel and considerate atten- 
tion of his friends, for his father and mother were still opposed 
to his career, and his superiors in the university condemned in 
the strongest terms his infringements of discipline. Hints ofa 
refusal of his testimonials, and even of his degree, were held out 
as the probable result of these irregularities, but in vain. The 
opposition becoming serious and decided, he wrote to consult 
Mr. Whitfield, whose advice had great weight with him. “Go 
on, my dear man, go on,” he replied “old Berridge, I believe, 
would give you the same advice: you are honored in sharing 
his reproach and name. God bless, and direct, and support 
you—he will—he will.” 

“ Strong in the grace which is in Christ Jesus.” Mr. Hill 
withstood manfuliy all the trials ana temptations with which he 
was surrounded. Susceptible, however, to all the tender and 
hallowed attachments of the social circle, it was no light thing 
to incur the frowns of his family. To such an extent was the 
opposition carried by his parents, that he was glad to take 
refuge under the roof of the good Countess of Huntingdon, who 
wrote to them more than once in order to effect a reconciliation, 
but received no reply. Hawkstone, the family seat, he described 
as “a furnace indeed,” and at a subsequent period of his life, 
said, while walking in the grounds—“In my youth, I have 
often paced this spot bitterly weeping; while by most of the 
inhabitants of yonder house, I was considered as a disgrace to 
my family. But,” he added, whilst the tears fell down his aged 
cheeks, “it was for the cause of my God.” 

This trial of his faith proved most precious. Absorbed by 
the glory of the work before him, he took joyfully the cruel 
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mockings of all, and found abundant solace in his varied labors 
of love—preaching in the villages lying around Cambridge, and 
visiting prisons, workhouses, and sick rooms. 

It was in these schools, and not in the halls of college, that 
Rowland Hill gathered up that rich experience and knowledge 
of the gospel which made him, in after years, so good a servant 
of Christ Jesus. His idea of a minister seems after all to have 
been the right one, if we may know a tree by its fruits. 
Describing, subsequently, such a preacher as his people wished 
to hear, he said, “ They do not want a dictionary preacher, for 
they cannot understand him; nor a dashing preacher, for they 
will despise him; nor a bad-tempered preacher, for he will 
divide them ; but a man with a good loud voice, a disposition 
to be taught, with brains in his head, and grace in his heart.” 

The fastidiousness of the nineteenth century may, perhaps, 
regard this estimate as a very low one. We believe, however, 
that it will meet all the requirements of the gospel upon this 
great subject. The grace of God in the heart, docility to grow 
in the knowledge and love of holy things, sound sense to use, 
and a manly out-spokenness to proclaim the unsearchable riches 
of Christ, are qualifications sufficient for the refinement even of 
our own day. Certain it is, that in the case of Rowland Hill 
they were adequate to the formation of a good steward of the 
grace of God. 

No feature in this great man impresses us more than his 
reality—his severe honesty, solidity, and uprightness. The 
moment he rose up to speak, the people knew that they beheld 
a Man. He’ spoke as one having authority. “I have seen a 
man with such a commanding air as I never witnessed before,” 
was not the language of one or two of his hearers, but of all. 
Preaching at Wotton, before he had settled there, a man seized 
a stone, and was going to throw it at Mr. Hill; but another, 
who was near him, laid hold of his arm, and said, in the broad 
dialect of Gloucestershire, “ If thee dost touch him, I'll knock 
thy head off.” The assailant dropped the stone, and the people 
all became quiet, overawed by the solemnity of the subject, and 
the earnestness of the preacher. 

In 1774 he received ordination from Dr. Wills, the bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Though he held the living of Kingston, 
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Somersetshire, as his title to orders, he was not to be restricted 
from his course of itinerancy, often preaching from dawn of day 
till the shades of evening would close over him engaged in the 
same exercise, at a distance, perhaps, of many miles from the scene 
of his morning labors. After a day’s exertions, which would 
have completely prostrated the strength of an ordinary man, 
he appeared unconscious of the slightest fatigue; and when 
supper was at an end, he would tell of his preaching adventures, 
declare the experience of his own mind, and enliven the social 
circle with remarks and anecdotes, given in a manner such as 
those only who knew him in retirement can conceive; and this, 
perhaps, after four sermons preached to assembled thousands, 
with an energy of manner and power of voice of the most 
extraordinary nature. 

“IT do think,” said he, alluding to this incessant employment, 
“that once in my life I did earn my daily bread. I was spend- 
ing several weeks with a friend in North Wales, and she made 
me preach for every meal; so that before breakfast, dinner, tea, 


- and supper, I had to ascend the pulpit.” 


Such abundant labors would probably, in the present day, be 
regarded as symptomatic of a careless, unstudied, or superficial 
manner of preaching. But call these discourses by whatever 
name we may, they did their work. The fire was struck from 
heart to heart, and souls were added to the Lord. ‘The secret of 
this it is not difficult to guess. The Truth was an ever-living 
presence in the bosom of the preacher. The well was there, 
fed from the sempiternal source, and it only waited the occasion 
to spring forth and vivify all who came within its influence. Few 
things were more remarkable than the constant preparedness of 
Rowland Hill. No study—no outward resources—no curious 
scholarship seemed necessary to fit him for the work of preach- 
ing. Ata friend’s house he had retired before preaching, to 
consider his sermon; but on his host’s entering the room to 
inform him that the time had arrived for going to the place of 
worship, he found him with an old clock,‘all to pieces, on the 
table. Mr. Hill said, “I have been mending your old clock, 
and I will finish it to-morrow.” He preached with more than 
usual ease and fervour, and drew several beautiful images from 
the occupation in which his friend, to his surprise, had found 


him engaged. 
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Yet this was the man of whom Sheridan, no mean judge of 
oratory, though a worthless man, remarked, “I go to hear 
Rowland Hill, becanse his ideas come red-hot from the heart,;” 
and Robert Hall said, “No man has ever drawn, since the days 
of our Saviour, such sublime images from nature: here Mr. Hill 
exceeds every other man.” He was a man not afraid of his 
religion. He knew that he had it, and he knew that it was 
worth having—two things which many trembling Christians 
seem to doubt. This was his equipment for the ministry. To 
ve a thorough Christian, is to be throughly furnished for every 
good word and work. But our Christianity must be of the 
right kind—deep, earnest, heart-felt, generous, pure, peaceable, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 

Partial truth is not truth. It is curious that those bitter and 
high-flown Calvinists, who claim Rowland Hill as their own, 
should have been amongst his gravest antipathies. 

‘‘ When travelling in the west of England, he passed a chapel 
belonging to a sect in no great favor with him, on the front of 
which was a large board, with an inscription, indicating to what 
party it belonged. Looking up quickly, he said, ‘ What's that ?: 
and on its being read, observed, with his drollest expression of 
countenance, ‘They had better do like the old washerwomen, 
who put up over their doors, ‘ Mangling done here.’” 

A low life, conjoined with a high creed, was his abhorrence. 
‘‘ An individual, who had done great discredit to a profession of 
religion, once greeted him with, ‘How do you do, Mr. Hill? I 
am delighted to see youagain.’ With an air of perfect amaze- 
ment, he exclaimed, ‘ What! ar’n’'t you hanged yet?’” 

Quaint and startling as was this enquiry, it was no doubt 
well-deserved. Thorough hatred of sin, and of those doctrines 
which appeared to sanction it, was a conspicuous element in 
the character of Rowland Hill. We remember once to have 
heard him lash the latitudinarian professors of religion for their 
worldly conformity in such terms as these:—* You go to the 
theatre—you go to such places as Vauxhall—you go to races, 
and to other questionable scenes of amusement—not very often 
—oh! no—once or twice in the season, perhaps; and when we 
ask you about it, tell us it was “ only by way of a treat!” By 
way of a treat! Do you ever feast on carrion when you can get 
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wholesome food? Only by way ofa treat! Only by way ofa 
treat? Depend upon it, there must be something very wrong 
so long as you can indulge in sin by way of a treat.” 
Socinianism, no less than Antinomianism, fell often under the 
weighty denouncements of Mr. Hill. Yet no man had a larger 
heart. Bigotry in non-essentials was his detestation. This was 
the more remarkable, as he had himself suffered so much 
from its assaults as to compel him to quit the Church in which 
he had been brought up, and to take refuge under the Toleration 


Act. On the 24th June, 1782, the first stone of Surrey Chapel, 


where he so long and usefully labored, was laid by Mr. Hill, and 
on the 18th of the same month in the year following, it was 
opened for divine worship. Here for half a century, he con- 
tinued the “zealous, active, and devoted minister,” and died 
11th April, 1833, at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 

The text from which his funeral sermon was preached, admi- 
rably characterized his ministerial status—‘“ Howl fir-tree, for 
the cedar is fallen.”* The very embodiment of stateliness and 
strength, he was the fearless champion of the right, and the 
enemy of all unrighteousness. His recipe for a long life was 
short and characteristic—“* Work hard.” His honesty and 
common sense earned for him golden opinions, even amongst 
the men who cared nothing for those great principles which 
formed the basis of his character. There was a manly reality 
in all he said and did. No one better understood what it was 
to be in the world without being of it. No reveries of sickly 
sentimentalism ever made him wish to “go out of the world” 
whilst he could do his duty in it. He could sympathize with its 
necessary calls, and feel for those whose duties compelled them 
to mingle with it. He would frequently impress upon his 
people, to “owe no man anything ;” adding, “I never pay my 
debts, and for the best of all reasons,—because I never have any 
debts to pay.” In speaking to tradesmen, he would say, “ You 
are sometimes more in the path of duty in looking into your 
ledgers, than into your Bibles. All things should be done 
decently, and in order.” 

On another occasion, when speaking to the working-classes, 
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he said, “I don’t think much of that man’s religion who is 
without his Sunday coat, when a good Providence gives him 
plenty of work.” 

The generous catholicity of his spirit opened to him many a 
door that was closed to others. His shafts were directed con- 
stantly and impartially against Error, wherever and by whom- 
soever her standard was reared; and none of the forms of that 
many-headed monster felt more keenly the point of his satire 
than that of Bigotry, which he declared belonged to “all 
parties ;"—none of which were spared by him, whose love for 
all saints” was universal and impartial. 

Thus, when lamenting on one occasion, what he called the 
stiffness of the church, he said, speaking of Dr. Chalmers, “I 
don’t suppose the good man would be allowed to preach at St. 
Paul's; but if he were, it would not produce a thunder-storm. 
Indeed, it is a question with me, whether St. Paul himself 
would be admitted into his own cathedral.” 

The narrow-mindedness he witnessed among many of the 
Dissenters equally shared his censure; and only a few weeks 
before his last illness, he jocularly proposed to advertise for “a 
wet nurse of the same denomination, in the family of a Dissenter 
to the back-bone, to take care of a child who was to be brought 
up to the same way of thinking.” 

After preaching on the morning of a communion Sabbath in 
a chapel where only baptized adults were admitted to the 
sacrament, he took his seat, not being aware of this exclusive 
rule, intending to communicate with them; but was told, “I 
am sorry, Sir, you cannot sit down at our table.”« “ Your 
table!” he replied, “I thought it was the Lord's table; and I 
knew I should be welcome there.” He then retired from the 
place. 

The titles which he gave himself, as Rector of Surrey Chapel, 
Vicar of Wotton-under-Edge, and Curate of all the Lanes and 
Commons of England, fitly delineate his extensive and erratic 
course in the service of his Great Master. 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 
(Continued Jrom page 270.) 


CuarTrer VII. 
Lette, to Sarah, July 7, 1827.— Eetracta from of her past 
life on her 20th birth-day, September 18, 1827—letler to Sarah, Sep- 
fember 18, 1827, 


The following is an extract from a letter to Sarah, referring 
to the death of a Christian relative :— 

“7th July, 1827.—~I could not but rejoice at the thought that 
our Christian friend was released from so much suffering, and 
admitted into the immediate presence of that Redeemer who had 
so wonderfully supported him in his sufferings; and although 
it would seem desirable that the influence of his holy life and 
conversation should have been longer felt in the world, yet 
Jehovah can make his removal from carth the means of exten- 
sive good. ‘lo us, his relatives, it should prove the means of 
exciting in us a greater degree of watchfulness over ourselves, 
that we also be prepared to follow him, and meet our God. 
O my dear Sarah, when death is brought near to us, then we 
sec the utter vanity of all human hopes—zwe feel i. May the 
contemplation of death, lead us both to examine our own 
ground of hope, and may neither of us rest satisfied till-we have 
found the sure foundation, the tried corner stone, even Christ 
Jesus; for the day is coming, even the great and terrible day 
of the Lord, when all hopes but those founded on Christ shall 
be swept away. May we, my denrest sister, be unmoved, even 
when the world is in flames around us.” 

The following are extracts from Anna’s diary -— 

“ July 14th, 1827. Sabbath day.—The last week is gone, 
for ever gone, not one of its wasted hours or days ever to be 
recalled. On reviewing its scenes, and comparing myself with 
what I was at the beginning of the week, I can seo no change 
for the better. 1 cannot feel myself more fit for heaven, or 
more fit to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, yet I am 
nearer eternity; yet I have less time left to do whatever my 
hands find to do. My affections, too, are more confined to 
earth; I have not had a realizing sense of the nearness of death, 
of the presence of God; and although I have been searching the 
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Seriptures for more exalted ideas of the character of God, yet it 
has produced little or no effect on my mind. 

“ All this I felt on the last Sabbath evening; and [I determined 
to endeavour to spend the last week in a manner more con- 
formable to my profession; but oh! how hard it is to fight 
against innate corruption;: to fight manfully every enemy of our 
soul's salvation. How apt are we to live witliont reflection, 
and, owing to indolence and indecision of mind, to fall into 
those evils which, when watchful, we should. have mast eagerly 
avoided. 

“ Auquet. 1\7th.—I find from experience, that however near I 

may approach to my Heavenly Father in my morning devotions, 
I am apt to forget the Ged who made me when engaged. in the 
duties of life during the day; I become engrossed with them. 
This sometimes: makes me fear that I am deceiving myself, and 
that as yet I know nothing of that love to Ged which would 
make him the most constant object of my thoughts, and which 
would make it.my meat and drink to do his will. Perhaps one 
reason. may be that I de not devote sufficient time to retirement 
during the day; for I know that I am so weak in myself, that 
L ought to avail myself of all helps in the way of duty. Still, 
if my heart. was renewed. in the likeness of God, would it not 
continually feel. disgusted with, the vanities, of this world, and 
be continually craving for more substantial food? or, is remain- 
ing corruptiom strong enough to: overcome in so great degree 
the effects of Divine grace? © Lord, decide the doubtful 
question! I think | desire. to: be thine, entirely thine ;: and if I 
do: not love thee supremely; li am certainly not satisfied with 
the husks: of this worlds, I cannot: take: them for my portion: 
Qh, do with me just what seemeth good in thy sight. ‘Hedge 
me in so that I cannot get out.’ And if afflictions are necessary, 
send them; anly give me a resigned and thankful lieart, and a 
desire to: glorify thee: in the midst of a wicked and perverse 
generation!” 

On. her: taventieth birth-day, Anna reviewed her past life, 
and made the following interesting record of her experience :— 

“ Sept..18,1827.—My birth-day. I am now twenty years old. 
I have spent.twenty years of the time allotted for my probation. 
I may be on the berders of eternity. Surely I can now raise 
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my Ebenezer! God has been good and gracious, he has 
followed me with goodness and lovingkindness all the days of 
my life, and crowned me with his tender mercies. My lot has 
been cast in most favorable circumstances. I have been blessed 
with a religious education, surrounded by the friends of God, 
and removed from external temptations. Every circumstance 
connected with me from chiJdhood has been wonderfully cal- 
culated to lead me to choose God for my portion, My way 
seems to have been hedged in so, that 1 could not but choose 
him for my friend, and see the inability of anything below the 
sun to satisfy the desires of an immortal, yes, an «mmortal soul. 
What but a totally depraved heart could have kept me from 
my God—a heart entirely at enmity with him? 

“T had early and thoroughly been instructed in my duty to 
God, my duty to man; the plan of salvation I understood, and 
the way and means of being personally interested in it,—these 
I put in the place of religion. Although I knew better, yet I 
endeavored to satisfy myself with them. But my «will, the 
whole current of my desires and inclinations were opposed to 
God, and though I could not but acknowledge the loveliness of 
the religion of Jesus, yet I was not willing to deny every fleshly 
lust—every vain enjoyment for it. But to the praise and glory 
of God I acknowledge it, my conscience remained tender: I 
could not hear the pious instructions and the entreaties of 
my dearest mother unmoved; every faithful admonition was 
seconded by the strivings of an enlightened conscience. I 
could not read the Holy Scriptures, or hear the messages of 
God’s servants, without self-application, even as it were against 
myself, till at last I was gradually brought, as I trust, to see 
the value of Christ, the wickedness of sin, and to lay hold on 
the merits of Jesus as my only hope. 

“ But still my heart and affections had too many holds on 
earth. My happiness was all found at home, and there it was 
as complete as any thing on this earth could be. 

“ Great God, thou sawest fit to take from us the guide of our 
youth; she who seemed as necessary to us as the food we ate. 
Surely thou didst make this trial a means of drawing me nearer 
tothee. Thou madest it the means of proving to me the uncer- 
tainty of every thing here, and oh! it ought for ever to have. 
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fixed the wanderer to thee; to have made her, from that time, 
cry unto thee ‘Thou art my Father, the guide of my youth.’ 
Then thou didst surround me with many duties, which, I felt, 
required Divine assistance to perform; thou gavest me some 
sense of my responsibility, and some measure of communion 
with thee. | 

“ After a time thou sawest fit to relieve me of some of my 
cares. My brother and sister went to England, and I had but 
one with me. Then, O Lord, my foolish heart began to hope 
for happiness, and rest upon the earth, and thou permittedst 
me to wander far from thee in-search of them. The praises of 
friends, and an undue desire to possess them, farther led me 
astray, and being surrounded by more than usual temptations, 
and subject to the society of worldly people, I forgat God; and, 
in the fear of not recommending religion, I laid it aside in my 
intercourse with them. This was the means which Satan and, 
my wicked heart used to draw me aside from my God; and oh, 
how nearly had they succeeded! But blessed be God, I trust 
I am not entirely left without a witness by him; I trust 
I have a deeper sense of the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
and of the only ground of a sinner’s hope, even Christ's finished 
righteousness. 

“ When I take a review of only the past year of my life, and 
see how many sins I have committed, how many resolutions I 
have broken, Oh what cause do I see for humiliation and self- 
abasement. At first, it almost drove me to despair; now, I trust, 
the blessed effect has been to drive me to the Saviour, to make 
me admire and adore more the fulness of his atonement; to 
look off from myself, and behold Christ as one altogether lovely, 
the chief among the ten thousands. 

“T still have many wants, O God, may I never be satisfied 
with present attainments, but continually press forward to new 
degrees of holiness and resemblance to thee. I need a more 
thorough acquaintance with the oracles of God. I need a 
greater desire for communion with God, and a greater capa- 
bility of joining with his servants in prayer. I need to keep 
a greater watch over my tongue, and to guard against frivolous 
and useless conversation; and not only so, but to introduce 
subjects of more importance. I need a more perfect command 
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of my temper and inclination. I need a greater sense of my 
obligations to my dearest Lucy, the responsibility resting on 
me to instil Divine truth into her mind, and to lead her to a 
knowledge of her Saviour. I need a deeper sense of the im- 
portance of time, and a better appropriation of its hours. [ 
need a greater sense of my obligations to do something for God, 
and to give up my own comfort and convenience for the 
promotion of Christ’s cause. I need to.see the foolishness of a 
love of dress,” how much it is beneath the attention of reason, 
much less of religion. I need to guard against vain thoughts, 
a love of flattery or admiration. I wish to let my example be 
such as to evidence the reality of my professions, so that in 
every act, and in all my intercourse with mankind, a Christian 
spirit and temper may be manifest. I want a new heart. O 
Lord, thou knowest my wants better than I do myself; help 
me to pray carnestly to thee to supply them, and teach me the 
best means to obtain them.” 

On the same day she thus wrote to her sister Sarah :— 

“ Sept. 18, 1827.—I am, my dear sister, twenty years old 
to-day. I feel that in all probability a large portion of my 
time has passed away. I have been endeavoring to take a 
retrospective view of my past life, and I most sensibly feel to 
how little purpose my time has been spent, and what a solemn 
account I shall have to render to that Ged who knows not only 
every word of our tongues, but discerneth our most secret, 
thoughts and purposes. Se great were my early advantages, 
that I should have made great improvement; and yet some of 
the best years of my life are gone, for ever gone, ‘with the 
remnant of’ timo’s wasted years,’ and I am only making reso- 
lutions to begin. to act the great business of life, IL have 
attained to mature years, and have only the feelings of a child. 
I have been taking a panticular review of the three years and 
six months since our dearest mother was called to a better 
world, I have lad many mercies to be thankful for; my 
situation has been pleasanter than I ever anticipated. I have 
enjoyed: the friendship.of many excellent persons, friends of 
God; and although my happiness has not been unmingled, yet 


* She was at all times romarkable for her plainness, and neatnees of attire. 
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it has been sufficient to.demand. in return an entire devotion of 
myself, all, that I am, and all that 1 have, to the Father of 
mercies.. Yor, it.appears to me,. that these years have been a 
series of. making and breaking resolutions. Very few things 
can I see as- an evidence ofjmy union to Christ; but. this one 
thing I do learn every day I live, that if lam ever saved, it 
must be through the intercession of Christ.alone. This. I have 
always believed, but never realized it as I have of late. It as 
my only hope, and when I see how complete is the redemption 
purchased by Christ, how free; and unlimited, then,end then 
only, can I look with confidence or composure to the hour when. 
heart and flesh must fail, and every other refuge not. founded 
on tho rock Christ Jesus. I may have entered. on. my last 
year ;* the summons may have gone forth, ‘this year thou 
shalt die’ Oh may the thought quicken me to greater dili- 
gence. I can leave the event. to God, in the hope, that when- 
ever it does come, 1 may be enabled to glorify him im.death as 
well as in life. 

“It gives:me great pleasure, dear Sarah, to loolk back on the: 
evidence left by our dearest. mother, of her preparation for 
death. Her life evinced it,, so: that. had it. pleased. God to 
remove her suddenly we should still have had no doubt of her 
state; but her triumph in the hour of death, her support. in_ it, 
the confidence she expressed in Christ, her last. words, all show 
that strength was. perfected in her weakness,.and that God 
verified his, promise, ‘As thy days so, shall thy strength be.’ 
Dearest Sarah, may we die the. death of the righteous, and may 
our end, like her’s, be peace.” 


BOOKS ON OUR. TABLE, 


A books lio upon the Editor’s.table. Amongst them we 
are happy, to find Barnes's “ Notes explanatory and practical” 
on the Acts and Romans, carefully revised. by the Rey. Samuel 
Green.t From our haying seen, only the first paré of this edi- 
tion, we were not aware of the progress made in it.. To what we 
have already said in praise of this cheap and admirable work,} 


* On that day fifteen months she was conveyed to her last resting place. _ 
+ London, PoL. Green. Volume for 1850, p. 475, 
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we can add little, except that our anticipations have been fully 
realised. Mr. Green’s editorial labors have been concientiously 
executed, and afford a guarantee for the rehability (to use a 
word of Southey’s) of Sunday school teachers, and those likely 
to find the greatest use for this volume. In an “ Appendix” to 
the commentary on the Romans, he contends earnestly and 
convincingly, for what we conceive to be the orthodox faith, in 
opposition to a little word-heresy on the part of Mr. Barnes, 
who, we believe, after all, to mean nothing inimical to the 
biblical doctrine of justification by grace through faith. We, 
nevertheless, honor the sensitiveness of Mr. Green on this im- 
portant point, and refer to it merely in proof of his careful and 
advised supervision of the work. 

On the “Notes” themselves, comment is superfluous. The. 
assurance we derive from them, that the words of God are 
“ pure words, as silver, tried,” is very consolatory to the Christian. 
They come from the furnace of criticism more lustrous than 
before, and we bring virtue out of them at every touch. Many 
instances we had selected in proof of this assertion ; but on more 
mature consideration, refer the reader to the work itself, which, 
at its present price, is attainable by all. 


Another work from the same pen, albeit issued at the low 
figure of two-pence, deserves our most thoughtful and attentive 
remark. ‘ Christianity as applied to the mind of a child in the 
Sunday school,”* isa sound, healthy, philosophical, and practical 
sermon, which should be read and re-read by every teacher of 
children and youth. We are glad to see in our own country a 
growing assimilation to the common sense school of our trans- 
atlantic brethren who have long been in advance of us in the 
rationale of instruction. The work under notice, presents us 
with an exact analysis of its title. The Child, Christianity, 
and the Sunday school, come each before us in its proper 
order. We have neither space nor will to follow our author 
throughout the whole of his lucid and forcible argument, as our 
readers may possess the work at so small a cost; but we cannot 
resist the temptation to make one extract which strikes us as 
both original and apposite. 

* London, B. L. Green, ‘ 
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“Jt is a remarkable circumstance in the Scripture account of 
‘the Incarnation of the Son of God, that he did not at once 
assume the human form in its mature and manly proportions ; 
that the second Adam did not appear on the stage as the first 
did, already a man, in shape and stature the most noble and 
beautiful of the race; that his first utterances were not those 
amazing declarations of wisdom which,when he grew tothe stature 
of a man, so clearly showed that he was more than any human 
being had been; but that he appeared as a child, with all the 
innocent characteristics and sympathies of a child; and that his 
manhood was but the proper development of what he was in his 
earliest years. True, little is known of him then; but what is 
known is just adapted to illustrate the point before us. He was 
pure and truthful; he was obedient to his parents; (Luke 
ii, 51;) he was respectful to the teachers and doctors of re- 
ligion ; (Luke ii. 46, 47 ;) he “ grew in wisdom and in stature,” 
and “in favor with God and man.” (Luke ii. 52.) The ima- 
gination easily fills up, the remainder; for when these things 
take root in the heart of a child—when you find in him purity 
and truthfulness ; when you see him obedient to parents; when 
you perceive a spirit of inquiry on the great subject of religion, 
you have all the elements of character that will, in their com- 
binations and developments, produce eminent virtue. Now the 
circumstance to which I am adverting, looks as ¢f the system 
was intended for the mind of a child. It creates the feeling in 
the mind of a child, that religion is designed for him ; that he has 
an interest in what the Saviour did ; that he has not been left out 
in the arrangement for salvation; and that the earliest feelings, 
hopes, and joys, and perhaps the pastimes and the amusements 
of the Saviour of the world were like his own. Then there is 
to be added to this the thought, that the life of the Saviour was 
the proper development of what he was in childhood, and of 
what every child should be. We carry with us, in our study of 
the New Testament, the recollection that, from being a child, 
he grew up to be what he was; not that he appeared at first on 
the earth in the full form and majesty of the Son of God.” 


“ Little Things!” * What are they? “Little Duties,” says 
* Edinburgh, Kennedy. London, Hamitton. 
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the world; “little kindnesses, little efforts, little cares, little 
pleasures, and little sins.” But our author, in this judicious hand- 
book, shows us that this estimate is fallacious, “He that con- 
demneth small things shall fall by little and little,” said the 
‘wisest of men, and this truism, which the writer takes as his 
motto, is admirably illustrated in the work before us. Early 
rising, method, order, punctuality, reliability, self-denial, for- 
bearance, good-humour, and many more of the amenities. and 
prettinesses of human life—especially of woman-life, ave neatly 
and ably handled here. The chapter on kindness is timely, 
searching, and original, “the sacred duty of giving pleasure,” 
. being often sadly neglected in these contentious days. 
itt On the subject of little efforts, let our author speak : 
i “Under this title of little efforts, I may-also class endeavours 
| to improve ourselves ; for I believe many neglect the important 
work of self-education after they are grown. up, from the 
| erroneous idea, that beeause they can do little, they need: there- 
| fore do nothing. Even when our time is not much at our own 
i disposal, when domestic and social duties demand a large share 
| of attention, I believe a great deal might be done: by a careful 
} employment of the fragments of time that so often run to waste. 
| Southey has an amusing calculation of how much may be learnt 
| by a regular application of ten minutes a-day. In fifty years 
soven languages may be thus acquired, so as.to read them with 
facility and pleasure, if not critically; and to travel: without 
: needing an interpreter. But without attempting any such effort 
it as. this, the hint is worth attending: to; for; as Southey says, 
g “ Any man who will, may command’ ten minutes;” and if there 
is any truth in the idea, it may serve to show that little efforts 
for our own improvement, where greater are not in our power, 
should not be despised and neglected as useless. Besides this 
carefal redeeming of our fragments of* time, however, we must 
remember that no efforts, great or small, will be of much avail, 
unless they are continuous. If even great but intermitted efforts. 
are useless, how powerless must little ones be, unless steadily 
and perseveringly carried on! Southey’s ten minutes were to be. 
ia daily devoted to the study ; and we must bear in mind, that if 
4 only little efforts are in our power, we must: endeavour to make 
| up for their insignificance by their frequency. It is not to be 
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denied that sometimes it requires a. greater exertion to make.a 
little effort, than one of a more important nature, but the power 
of habit. will go far to. aid. us,if we were once but aroused to, 
the importance of making these efforts. May 1 give a hint om 
what may be called little. exertions, that in some cases.may be 
found useful; mean, in slight feelings of indisposition,, 
tion, active, exertion,,is aften. the best remedy for these feelings; 
but it is one we are not always. willing to.apply, for even when 
we can plead no, bodily ailment,.every one must have felt at 
times a tendency to cnnui,.or @. listless, weariness, without, any 
definite cause. Then. it is that. we should arouse ourselves, and. 
by a little exertion we can do so, and after a short time.of active 
bodily or mental exercise, we shall. find these feelings disappear, 
and experience the truth of those words. of Dr. Chalmers, 
“T find that successful exertion is a powerful means of exhilara>. 
tion, which discharges. itself im good humour upon: others,” 
‘Take the advice given. by the. Rev..Sidney Smith, to.those suf- 
fering under listless ennui and want. of earnestness: ‘‘ Make 
yourself care, get up, shake yourself well, pretend to care; make 
believe to care, and very. soon. you will care, and care se, much, 
that you will. be extremely angry, with any one who:interrupts 
your pursuits.” 

With many thanks to our jocose friend for the hint,,we will 
do our best to.act upon it, suffering as we, are at this moment 
from the very listlessness. he tries.so well to laugh us.out of. 


“ Gutta. Percha, its discovery, history, and manifold. uses.” * 
We should be indeed ungrateful. were we not warm friends. of one. 
who has so well befriended us,. Our author is an enthusiast, and 
should London ever be placed in a, state of siege, would. no 
doubt. assure the commander-in-chief, in the spirit of the old 
fable, that there was nothing like Gutta. Percha for fortifying 
it. We cannot say much for the showy frontispiece, to. his. book, 
but the history of an interesting and important discovery and 
manufacture is clearly and succinetly told. Amongst the chief 
uses assigned to this article is that of “ soleing shoes,” a process: 
amply sufficient in our minds.to immortalize There. is, how- 
ever, a little needless special pleading on this point—the fact 

* London; B. Green, 
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that a man may stand, to put on the soles, being urged against 
the usual practice of the “leather soler.” The objections 
against the use of gutta percha soles, we agree with our author 
in thinking most unfair and silly, having had practical proof of 
their durability and value. We think it, therefore, a pity that 
he should have prejudiced a good cause by the untenable asser- 
tion that the gutta percha sole as a bad conductor of heat, “ is 
cool in summer and warm in winter.” This might be true if 
the heat of the feet were altogether extraneous; but we have 
ourselves found considerable inconvenience from the use of this 
article in hot weather—not, however, sufficient to neutralize its 
decided advantages. 

Amongst the most curious and interesting uses to which 
gutta percha is applied, is that of facilitating hearing in places 
of worship; “ From a funnel open in front of the preacher, a tube 
is conveyed under the wood work, or floor, to the pew in which 
the deaf person sits. An ivory terminal is fitted to the end of the 
tube, and on applying it to the ear every word spoken is dis- 
tinctly heard. There area host of testimonials from ministers 
and their deaf hearers to the entire success of this plan. A lady 
at Preston had never heard a sermon for twenty years; gutta 
percha now places her on a level with the rest of the audience. 
The Duke of Devonshire, in Lismore Cathedral, is enabled by 
the same assistance to hear distinctly every word of the service 
and the sermon, at a distance of between thirty and forty feet 
from the reading desk and pulpit. In a word, many in all parts 
of the country “are now able to hear distinctly, to whom public 
worship was previously little more than a silent homage to the 
Creator, and to whom public teaching was altogether inaudible.” 

An admirable modification of this plan is that of fitting up 
what are called deaf pews in churches and chapels, where those 
afflicted with the loss of hearing can sit together, and thus a 
great saving of expense be effected. 

The announcement at a Gutta Percha Agency of “ Hearing 
Laid On,” would be peculiarly worthy of the present age. But 
still more surprising is the fact, that by means of a tubing made 
from this article, the submarine telegraph, between England and 
France, has been made available, and the two countries brought 
“ within the speaking distance of a moment.” Truly these are 
wonderful times. 
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THE BROTHER'S GRAVE. 


It was a beautiful summer day when we visited the church- 
The weather was warm, and the distance from the 
village considerable, but the road was shaded, and the air so 
redolent with fragrance, that the walk was not at all fatiguing. 
The way was secluded and lonely, and after we had gone some 
distance, ended abruptly. On the right hung the old gate of 
the church-yard. We opened it and entered. This little 
churchyard was the quietest spot ever seen, and although it 
was surrounded by a forest of old lofty trees, yet we did not 
hear the chirp of one bird. There was not a breath of wind, 
and not a leaf moved. All was still. 

The churchyard was not all seen on entering. There was'a 
portion hidden by the ruins of the old church, and some trees. 
A painful silence pervaded every thing. It looked so like the. 
abode of the dead that we almost feared to intrude within its 
solemn precincts. We wandered among the graves, decipher- 
ing the old superscriptions, and examining the curiously carved 
skull and crossbones which adorned some of the stones. In 
the churchyard were the remains of an old sun-dial; and. 
although now no shadow travelled over its mossy face, yet 
there was something else which indicated as surely that Time 
was pursuing his irresistible course. On the grey old ruin, on 
the graves over which centuries had passed, and on those upon’ 
which the turf had newly been pressed, those words scomed 
written—‘ Time rolls on.” 

Parting the branches of the old willow and weeping ash 
which screened a portion of the churchyard from view, we 
stood as if spell-bound by the sight which presented ‘itself, 
Alone, gently sleeping by a little grave, lay a child. Her 
bonnet was thrown carelessly aside, and her head rested on a 
pet lamb. Tired with their gambols both were asleep, en- 
twined with garlands. of daisies and wild flowers which her 
own fairy fingers had formed, 

How pleasant her dreams must have been, for there was the 
sweetest smile on her face, and yet on her cheek there stood a 
tear. Could it be that a heart so young and tender had ever 
felt a pang of sorrow? The little grave was strewn with: 
wild flowers and honeysuckle, and at its head there grew a 
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small rose-bush with one little bud. Its leaves were wet and 
sparkling, and yet there had been no rain nor dew falling; but 
there was her little watering-pan, and at a little distance flowed 
a trickling fountain.. It was she who had made them glisten. 
We. gazed on each other and were silent, unwilling to dis- 
turb the gentle slumberers. 

Hash! the gate isslowly pushed open, and an old man enters 
the churchyard with. tottering: footsteps.. We allowed the 
branches of the trees again to close noiselessly, and left the 
spot. The old: man had not yet raised his head, and we were 
unobserved.. Slowly he advanced: “This is a:fine day, ” said 
one of our party to him an.Rnceme up. 

“A fine day indeed, sir,” said the old. man, evidently in a 
state of abstraction—* but where is Alice, have you seen Alice?’ 
he inquired tremulously. | 

We directed him to the child,. as he added—‘ She will have 
thought that grandfather was long of coming to-day,” 

“You are the child's grandfather,. are: you?” we. inquired. 
“We wonder very much at. so: young a child being here by 
herself in.this lonely place!”’ 

“ Aye, but: it’s her own wish,” said the old man, “ she'll not 
be kept away from her brother’s grave.. We have often thought 
it was teo.much for so young a. heart,. and have tried all we. 
could. to, keep her from coming, but it. would:not do. And now, 
she: and [I come regularly here, and I find: that she is never 
happier than when pulling the gowans,. and: strewing them: on. 
little Willie’s grave.. 

A tear trickled. down the ald man’s cheeks as he uttered 
these words, and parting: the willow leaves. to: satisfy himself 
that little: Alice was asleep, he turned: to us again, and 
resumed,, 

“She is. the only daughter; and now the only child, of my 
own Mary: She had a little brother, and she loved him 
tenderly. They used to play so sweetly together that I never 


wearied. of watching all their innoeent frolics; and although 
she was. not much older than himself, yet she was so careful of 
him, and used. to carry him: so tenderly over the burn. I 


have often thought they would not. be long together.” Again 
the old man wept. 
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“Very soon,” he continued, “ little Willie became ill, and 
was confined to bed, and when the dear girl had him no longer 
to play with, she was aye in the room beside him, and would 


amuse him with her gambols with the pet lamb, and when she 
was tired, would creep up beside him, and kissing him gently, 
would fall asleep by his side. By. and by little Willie grew 
worse, and when she was not allowed to go near him, nor 
speak to him, she would weep, and stealing into the room. 
would cast a wistful look at the little sufferer;, then wandering 
away to their favorite place in the garden, would weep and 
sob as if her heart would break.. And when, the last time they 
were together, Alice said to him, ‘ Willie, what a pretty place 
heaven will be, would you not like to be there?”— how 
thoughtfully he looked in her sweet face, and whispered ‘ ™ 
but I would like if you were there too, Alice.” 

“One morning Willie, waking from a pleasant dream, told 
his mother how he had seen bright angels, and how they 
wished to take him to heaven, and then he wondered why his 
mother wept. 

“Soon little Willie died, and Alice has now no companion 
to play with; and every forenoon she visits this churchyard, 
tenderly watering the little rose-bush, and gathering fresli. 
gowans and wild flowers, and strewing them on Ker brother's 
grave. And then, seating herself by it, she sings the favorite 
hymn in which he so often joined, and kneeling down, slie folds 
her hands, and raising her eyes to heaven, breathes ler simple 
prayer. Surely the angels will love the sight, and surely God. 
will bless ler, and at last take her to join her happy brother ih 
heaven.” 

Tears ran down the old man’s cheeks as lie concluded this 
touching incident, and it was difficult to suppress our own. 
feelings as. we pressed his trembling hand, and left him to 
watch over the object of his love, as she still sweetly slum- 
bered by her brother’s grave. ALERTON. 
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Enquiries and Correspondence. 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES. 


19. Obedience of Servants. (p. 237.) 


Mr. EpiTor,—Will R. W. accept a faithful remark from an 
unknown friend. The duties of servants are so clearly defined 
in the scriptures, that while their conscience must be kept void 
of offence toward God, the exhortation to “ obey in all, things” 
(Col. ili, 22.) would certainly include attending a specified 
place of worship, unless one where idolatry was tolerated, or 
the name of Christ blasphemed. Then, the noble captives in 
the Babylonish court offer an example of courteous, respect- 
ful, non-compliance with unrighteous decrees; and the gospel 
declares (1 John iv. 3.) “ Every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God.” And again, 
(2 John ii.) “He that biddeth him God speed is partaker of 
his evil deeds.” 

So many servants are prone to waste their Sabbath time, 
and abuse the privilege of “ going out,” that it is not unreason- 
able that religious masters should require to see their house- 
hold present in the sanctuary. Doubtless, when time shall 
have enabled R. W. to evince a trustworthy integrity upon so 
sacred a part of his personal duty, his prayers will be an- 
swered, and a providential way open for him to realize the 
blessings he now covets. Meantime, “the Lord dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands,” and is ever ready to meet with, 
and refresh the spirits of all who seek his counsel and his 
consolation. When a Christian willingly fulfils his duty, God 
speedily makes his duty agreeable to him. “Obedience as to 
the Lord” sweetens every order, and brings its own reward. 

A FELLOW WORKER. 


20. Go in peace. (p. 283.) 
DEAR Str,—Permit me to say a few words upon the ques- 
tion of Emily, page 283. 
1. Respecting the phrase itself there is not much difficulty. 
The particular form here used was valedictory, or one of taking 
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leave with good wishes, as may be seen by reference to the 
following passages. 1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42, xxv. 36, Exodus 
iv. 18, Judges xviii. 6. In two places in the New Testament 
the equivalent expression occurs, Mark v. 34; Luke vu. 50. 
The above, I believe, are the only places in the original Scrip- 


tures where this formula is found. 

2, But probably the real difficulty is not with the phrase 
itself, but with its application—its bearing upon the request of 
Naaman, which is thus expressed, (verses 17, 18) “ Thy servant 
will henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto 
other gods, but unto the Lord. In this thing the Lord pardon thy 
servant, that when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon 
to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself 
in the house of Rimmon: when I bow down myself in the 
house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing.” 
If this request were right, there could be no harm in granting 
it; if wrong, there could be no reason for the prophet’s with- 
holding an assertion to that effect. It is very clear Naaman 
himself thought the thing wrong, else why twice express a 
desire for forgiveness init? That under the gospel it would 
have been really wrong, seems clearly to follow, from many 
precepts such as “ Abstain from every appearance, or species of 
evil.” See also 1 Cor. viii. 7, 10, &c. 

If the Syrian’s request, then, were not right, why did Elisha 
grant it ? 

I answer, we are not told that he did. 

Then why did he not rebuke it ? 

I reply again, we are not told that he did not. 

But the prophet seems to pass over in silence, what he knew 
to be evil, and is not this to see sin upon our brother! 

First, it is very likely that, with customary brevity, the an- 
swer is omitted; and secondly, if no answer were given, but 
this blessing, we are not bound to approve the prophet’s silence. 
Tn any case, we ought not to regard the words, “Go in peace,” 
as having any direct bearing upon Naaman’s request. It is 
true that some think otherwise, and regard them as conceding 
what he asks. Thus Grotius, “ Be secure on that head; you 
will not violate a law which was not directed to you.” But 
he had now taken the obligations of that law upon himself, 
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and whatever his previous relations to it, they were now 
ehanged. Others treat the words as a species of dissuasive 
from the thought of such a thing, and as an assurance that he 
will be taught and instructed of God in regard to it, and the 
path of obedience in general. 

In conclusion then, it is the writer's epinion: that the words 
“Go in “peace,” are simply a form of valediction, and have no 
direct reference to the request of Naaman. 

The reasons for it, among others, are these :— 

1. It is so employed in other places. 

2. It is translated as such in different ancient and modern. 
versions. 

3.. It is improbable that Elisha would favor mental reser- 
vation in any thing, much less in religion. 

4. Such mental reservation is always wrong. 

5. There is no necessity for understanding the passage in 
any other sense, and no inconsistency in adopting this. 

I am, &c. your’s truly, 
B. H. C. 


NEW ENQUIRIES. 


21. Psalm xvi. 10. 


My Dear S1r,—Do the words “Thon wilt not leave my soul 
in hell,” Psalm xvi. 10. intimate that Christ was really in hell durmg 
the period of time intervening between his death and resurrection ? 

If any kind friend will answer this query, it will greatly oblige,. 

Dear Sir, your’s respectfully, 
GRACE. 


22. Obscure Texts. 
Dzarz Str,—Will you oblige me by explaining the meaning of 
Matt, xvi. 28. Also, Luke xxi. latter clause of verse 24. 


Your's truly, 
W. Mz 
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POETRY. 


NEVER DESPAIR! 


A youthful stranger, worn and sad, 
Traversed the streets with downcast brow ; 
His path through life no radiance had, 
For hope refused to cheer it now. 
His friends had each grown cold, and left 
When penury its trials brought, 
And of his home and all bereft, 
He for employment vainly sought ; 
But as he wandered on, there rolled 
A handsome carriage, just before, 
Whose arms, emblazon’d as with gold, 


This all-inspiring motto bore— 
“ Never despair !” 


That magic sentence breath’d fresh life 
Into his drooping spirit there, 
And nerved him for his arduous strife, 
With difficulty, want, and care. 
Sweet faith and hope again drew nigh, 
Like guardian angels kindly sent, 
The sunrise dawned upon his sky, 
And onwards he with courage went. 
In future years when wealth and fame, 
His early struggles richly crowned, 
He gave to all who sought the same, 
The talisman which he had found. 
“Never despair !” 
Oh, weary Christian! day by day, 
Thy soul is wrapt in grief and gloom, 
Thy life seems darksome as the way, 
The mourner treads unto the tomb ; 
Thy peace and joy have passed like strains 
Of music dying on the air, 
And memory mournfully retains 
The pleasures thou wert wont to share : 
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Oh, waste not now in vain regret, 
The precious hours vouchsafed thee here. 
Arouse! exert thyself, and let 
The star of hope thy spirit cheer. 
“ Never despair !"’ 
Thy Saviour bids thee trust in Him, 
And press toward the prize above ; 
Look up when all around is dim, 
And read his promises of love. 
Soldier of Christ! faint not nor fail 
Upon life’s solemn battle-field, 
For thou wilt certainly prevail, 
If to the foe thou dost not yield. 
God’s word is pledged for thy success, 
Omnipotence protecteth thee, 
The darkest night of thy distress, 
Is but the eve of victory. 
Never despair !” 
H. M. W. 


THE NOVEMBER ROSE. 


{Written on seeing the Monthly Rose in luxuriant bloom in November. | 


When erst along these paths I strayed, 
The verdant foliage cast its shade, 

And the green arbour lent its seat, 

To screen me from the summer heat. 
"Mid the tall trees, full loud and long, 
The feathered tribe attune their song ; 
And bright laburnums hung their wreath, 
Mingled with lilac blooms beneath. 


But now no blooms,—no foliage green, 
Delight the eye,—adorn the scene : 


The withering leaf falls thick and fast, 
Before approaching Winter’s blast ; 
And tints of transient glory shed 

On the scant foliage overhead, | 
Pourtray the pride of human years,— 
Fading when brightest it appears. 
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But still beside my path a rose 

In Summer beauty buds and blows: 
And ’mid the withering foliage strown 
Around it,—and the wintry tone , 

Of the chill breeze,—uprears its head, 
—The living blooming o’er the dead; 
Like Faith, when joys of earth are past, 
Radiant and smiling to the last. 

A little while, this rose shall fade: 

Its honours all be lowly laid; 

And its fair bloom lie scattered round, 
To strew this dank disfigured ground. 
But Sharon’s Rose no change can know, 
In Summer’s heat, in Winter’s snow; 
—Alike its bloom, in youth, and age, 
Defying every tempest’s rage. 

Oh, let us make that Rose our own, 

Ere Life’s uncertain hour be flown! 

A Saviour’s mercy let us taste, 

Amid the world’s wide-spreading waste! 
Though health,—though riches, honours fail, 
Like withered leaves before the gale, 
Redeeming Love shall brightly glow, 
And glad this wilderness of woe. J. A. W. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE SWALLOW. 


Way round the mast of anchored bark, 
Why round the spire of sacred fane, 
Or stately tree of sunny park, 
Assembles now the swallow’s train ? 
The verdure still is on the plain, 
The sky is with no tempest dark, 
Nor wrath of wintry snows or rain 
Upon the fields hath left its mark. 


With summer heat still glows the air, 
With blooming hues the gardens smile, 


Why then, ye winged ones, prepare 
To wander from our lovely Isle ? 
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Delay your flight a little while ; 
From councils of your journey cease ; 

With pleasure still your days beguile, 
And nightly seek ‘your haunts of peace. 


No—no :—an instinct in each breast 
Impels the wanderers to flight 

From scenes that cease to be their rest 
That may no more their hearts delight. 
Though now around them all is bright, 

By prescient wisdom deep impressed, 
Full well they feel a wintry night 

Is stealing o'er these plains so blessed. 


And taught of God, unknowing dread, 
They now prepare o’er wastes to fly, 
Where human foot may never tread, 
Nor glance around the human cye. 
O’er mighty oceans, surging high, 
O’er sands in desert gloom outspread, 
A dauntless band, they cleave the sky, 


To fairer climes far onward led. 
O Christian, shall they spread their wing, 
Unheeded by thy thoughtful gaze, 


And soar aloft in airy ring, 
Nor shame within thy bosom raise ? 
Shall they despise these sunny ways, 
Nor longer to their loved haunts cling, 
And yet thy soul, ’mid vain delays, 
Refuse above the earth to spring ? 


Soon, soon, however bright thy sky, 
However fair and dear each scene, 
The howling winter must draw nigh, 
As if thy summer ne'er had been. 
Though still the fields of life be green, 
Haste, as thy fleeting moments fly! 
Above thee smiles thy home serene, 
Around—the sleeping tempests lie. 


Torquay. 16 Aly 5) J. A. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY, 


AUGUST, 1851. 


FOSSIL FISH. 

alter dike Fossil bodies, 
they were considered as,mere freaks of nature. To suppose 
that they ever lived and moved and had a being was a 
thing not only past belief, but even beyond conjecture. 
But geology, or -rather paléeontology, has satisfied us that 
the extinct forms of animal and vegetable life were as 
delicately and beautifully formed, and as perfectly adapted 
to their several functions as any now living upon the earth 
or in the waters. Our engraying this.month presents us 
with an illustration of this remark. It represents the 
Semiophorus velifer. of Agassiz, an extinct. fossil fish 
whose immense fins assimilate it to the flying-fish of our 
own day. 
delicate bones and processes are preserved in such a way 
as to indicate the consummate wisdom and goodness of the 
Great Author of nature in his earliest works, and exhibit 
to us in their most minute and curious developments “the 


Not only is the outline perfect, but the most. 
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CAPTAIN ORDERLY’S MAXIMS. 

I wisn you had known Captain Orderly! This was not his 
veal name, but a designation appertaining to a post in the army, 
which he had so worthily filled, and to which his habits were 
so appropriate that the sowbriguet had ever after attached to 
him. Intelligent, well educated, gentle, and sprightly, he was 
a perfect marvel tous! He was never in a hurry, never taken 
by surprise, never in dishabille, never unprepared for the duties 
of the hour! His wife was just like him, and they trained 
their numerous family to the practice of such order and punce- 
tuality that they were the admiration of the whole village. 
‘ Birds of a feather flock together,” is an old saying often 
exemplified, for the servants of this household were examples 
in their vocation ; and the quantity of business they contrived 
to dispatch in a most quiet and leisurely manner, would have 
been incredible had we not seen it in operation, and been also 
from time to time enlightened in the plans which they asserted 
were more helpful than an extra pair of hands! Not that the 
Orderlys were at all a loquacious family; busy folks are chary 
of their words; yet rarely could you meet with more cheerful 
seniors, more buoyant, spirited juniors. Care sat lightly on 
them, for everything was so thoroughly arranged and provided 
for, that an unex pected emergency very seldom happened, and 
was speedily adjusted; while, whenever real troubles came, 
Mrs. Orderly whispered to me that they were not without 
divine aid, which strengthened them to acquiesce in, and 
soon to feel grateful for, the discipline inflicted. Ah! it was 
no common faith which supported them through bereavements, 
losses, and sickness, which had deprived them of several beloved 
children—many luxuries, and some of the blooming health 
which I remember in my early days. They were ever ready to 
assist their neighbours, as we had often experienced to our 
great advantage in the hints of wisdom which they bestowed 
upon us from time to time, playfully, or gravely, as the. case 
might be, so that we gradually learned to seek their opinion on 
any subject that interested us. 

At one time we, younger members of our home circle, had 
become sadly dilatory and irregular in all our proceedings, not- 
withstanding the excellent examples of industry in our parents 
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and tutors; and woeful complaints of ill-prepared lessons, care- 
less exercises, and untidy drawers, were incessantly, and, I must 
confess, deservedly repeated. A dire array of these were on 
a certain morning presented to our notice by our judicious 
governess, who, however, merely remarked that as her injune- 
tions and reproofs had hitherto proved unavailing, she con- 
sidered we had reached an age at which we could more 
effectually correct ourselves; she should therefore try the effects 
of moral discipline, and require from each of us at the end of a 
month, a written essay upon punctuality and order. 

We were much touched by the tone in which this was 
announced, and would gladly have repaired our negligence. 
But the Essay !—We would far rather have forfeited all our 
tickets, or our pocket money, or gone without our dinner, or 
any other penance of speedy accomplishment—but to write 
upon such a subject! The better the theory, the more our 
practice would be condemned, and to confess ignorance would 
betray our unpardonable inattention to all the good rules which 
had been ceaselessly inculeated. Never was there a more un- 
comfortable dilemma; and we pondered uneasily in the vague 
hope that somehow or other, we should find unexpected relief. 

Fortunately, this very day, papa desired us to fetch some 
papers from Captain Orderly, whose punctual habits rendered 
him a general trustee for divers public and private business. 
We obeyed his behests with uncommon alacrity, for we fancied 
the Captain could dispel our perplexity. He and his good wife 
were both at home, and looked provokingly comical at our 
narration. However, they very good naturedly sympathized 
with and assisted us with sundry valuable maxims, the 
observation of which, they assured us, was the secret of their 
own indefatigable zeal and successful achievements. 

“ Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well,”—the 
Captain remarked, “is a rule calculated to check useless under- 
takings as well as spare irksome repetition of labour.” I do 
not know whether our friend saw anything which induced him 
to mention this first, but I noticed that my sister turned the 
other side of a very smart reticule she had worked, but which 
had been so slightly made up that several of the stitches had 
given way, and two of the rings betrayed themselves by jingling 
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loose on the cord, instead of holding all tightly: in truth, my 
own cheeks glowed with an inconvenient blush at the recollec 
tion of several unfinished productions of tho needle and pencil, 
which produced most unsightly confusion in my private haunts, 
“*Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily,’ is a scripture precept,” 
continued Captain Orderly. Then again— 

_ A time‘ for everything and everything in its time,” con- 
joined with the ancient rule of “a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” will prevent all hurry or forgetfulness, 
By availing yourself of the power of habit, which thus reminds 
you of constantly-recurring duties, and by a proper arrangement — 
of these, you may avoid uneasiness, and perpetually maintain 
that freshness and vigour of mind which so materially aid the 
accomplishment of plans. 

This, we thought, was a bright and novel idea, for we were 
apt now and then to have a fit of diligence, and expend all our 
energy upon some pursuit of temporary interest till mind and 
body were both too exhausted to resume. regular occupation 
with any degree of comfort. 

“« Always fulfil duties before indulging in recreation.” 

We understood this well, remembering our friend Jannctte’s 
experience in neglecting this rule.” 

While Captain Orderly was talking, he was too good an 
economist of time to have his fingers idle, and was busily 
working at some of the simpler parts of a model he was pre- 
paring, of a useful invention he designed to improve. Suddenly 
his penknife slipped and spoiled the regularity of his toothed 
wheel. ‘“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ here is a tiny unexpected knot 
in the wood; this will interfere with the whole machine, 
putting all the rest wrong. I have not done mnch, so had 
better begin another directly. It is so unsatisfactory to go on 
where there is a flaw, and it is disagreeable to return to work 
put by in disorder.” So, forthwith, the Captain recommenced, 
and we made a private memorandum for our essay—that every 
mistake should be rectified immediately, and our employment 
left in tempting condition to be resumed. An unwelcome 
remembrance obtruded itself here of the various occasions on 
which by delaying the “ stitch in time,” small fractures had 
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gradually enlarged toa most alarming extent whilst the con- 
fusion of my working apparatus had been no inconsiderable 
obstacle to reparation. Now in my old friend’s little workshop, 
all was at hand, and looking so nice, one longed to be busy. So 
was his wife’s department, where the long seams and neatly 
prepared wristbands, actually courted the nimble fingers of 
the fair sempstresses, whose skill rivalled their mother’s! 
‘“ Perhaps, methought, I could become as industrious if I could 
once infuse equal order among my possessions!” 

Indeed, dear reader, I am ashamed to confess the multifarious 
delinquences of my youth in this particular; but Mr. Editor 
will not betray my name, and having now become what my 
nephews and nieces term “a pattern of neatness and precision,” 
it may possibly be some encouragement to those young people 
who are even now similarly afflicted, to know that such failings 
really are curable! A contrary opinion for a long time pre- 
vented my adoption of any remedy. Like many other disorders 
however,-it needs some resolution and much patient perseverance 
in the prescribed routine! 

But all this time we had delayed our father’s message; and 
now asked for the required documents. 

‘“ Let me see,” answered the Captain, putting on his spectacles, 
as he led the way to his library; “ did your father specify which 
he wanted ?”, 

“ He wrote down these numbers, sir, which he said you would 
understand,”—and I gave him the slip of paper. 

‘Thank you!-——Yes, I have all these under my care;” and he 
opened drawer after drawer, taking out the several writings, 
and putting pencil memoranda in their places, till the originals 
should be restored. 

‘| suppose these affairs are very important!” I remarked. 

‘The papers are very important to their owners, my dear, and 
though I feel them perfectly safe in your papa’s hands, while he 
transacts the needful legal business—should sudden death occur 
to myself, it is due to my wards that they should know where 
to seck the missing memorials. When they are returned, these 
memoranda will be destroyed.” 

‘“ How readily you found them all, sir !” 

“Why should I not? It is very easy to keep all separate 
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and arranged so as to lay my hand on them at any moment, 
while it would require hours to turn over all my papers in 
search of one, if they were all mixed together. When [ was a 
lad I met with a quaint remark, that ‘where people's drawers 
and boxes exhibited a heteipgeneous jumble of disorder, there 
was almost invariably a corresponding jumble of ideas in the 
head :”’ the knowledge there stored up being as unready for use 
ax the articles in the drawers, however excellent might be the 
quality of each! The truth of this remark my school-boy ex- 
perience fully confirmed. In fact, my dear Miss Kate,” con- 
tinned the Captain, gravely, “ punctuality and order are more 
important than you perhaps think, and greatly affect your 
comfort ; for is it not miserable to be dressed in soiled garments, 
cach wanting a button or a string! They detract too from your 
respectability, for what fine lady looks nice with holes in her silk 
stockings and satin slippers, or her rich embroidery faded and 
tumbled? Tn like manner they affect your usefulness, for who 
can depend upon the committee-lady who is alwaye behind her 
time, or the correspondent who is too late for the post? In 
large affairs, business would stand still without punctuality and 
order. Inthe army and navy they are indispensable, and in 
war time, though we hope ere long, wars will ceaso in the 
earth-~human suffering would be increased tenfold but for the 
proper arrangements for supplying food to the sound and assist- 
ance to the wounded. As to our goverhment concerns, what 
crowds of anxious persons would be ruined were thore no order. 
Multitudes of widows and orphans are ander public care, whose 
property can be adjusted at any time by application to the 
appointed authorities. Some of our aristocratic belles who 
deem it a mark of rank to be waited for, would find themselves 
sadly out of place were they honored with an invitation to the 
home of royalty, where punctuality and order are now rendered 
fashionable by the habits of our admirable Quoen, who is 
singularly exact in the fulfilment of her engagements. 

These advantages are very strikingly displayed in the present 
world's wonder, where every visitor to the Crystal Palace must 
have remarked the quietness and ease with which congregated 
thousands have daily promenaded the long avenues—the readi- 
ness with which those acquainted with the plan of the building: 
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and the classification of its contents can discover any particular 
object, by attention to the very few and simple directions oon- 
tinually meeting the eye. True, it must have required immense 
thought to have planned all these admirable arrangements, but 
in most cases, the first trouble is the least in the end, and well 
matured schemes are most easily carried out, 

« The order and regularity with which seed time and harvest, 
summer and winter, annually succeed cach other, bringing their 
appropriate duties and results, inculcate lessons from the book 
of nature which the Great Teacher was not slow to poimt out 
and enforce. But to believers in Revelation, order and punctu- 
ality are inspired commands. ‘To every thing there is a 
season, and atime for every purpose under the sun,’ saith the 
preacher, who was wise; and ‘ Let overything be done decently 
and in order,’ reiterates the Apostle. Spiritual progress is more 
influenced thus than would be generally imagined; for devotion 
will sometimes languish, unless there be ‘an hour when prayer 
is wont to be made,’ For the mercios which are new every 
morning, and the faithfulness which is fresh every evening, a 
perivdical expression of gratitude seems appropriate. 

“A keen anatomist of mental philosophy was accustomed 
suggest a general ‘setting to rights’ in evcry department as a 
preparatory restorative to spiritual health, when his religious 
counse] was sought. Nor was the advice irrelevant, for who 
can maintain perfect peace and unclouded faith in the great 
sacrifice so well as he who feels that his earthly affairs are ever 
ready to be left—-that he is ‘oceupying’ till the Master come. 

“Only try these maxims, my dear Miss Kate,” concluded 
Captain Orderly, “and Lam sure you will reap benefit.” 

From experience, my young readers, I can now assert their 
efficacy. I will not enlarge upon our respective Essays, which 
we took care not to deliver till the end of the month, before 
which period a little perseverance itt amended practice, had so 
far improved the general aspect of our peculiar precincts that 
we no longer feared to offer a very tolerable theory, which 
won our governess’s approving smile, and this was ample 
encouragement for our efforts at self-correction. E. W,. 2. 
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RESPONSIBLE SITUATIONS. 

Do you know what it is to have your ears peculiarly sensitive 
to the sound of certain words; and when the conversation 
seems leading to a point where they are likely to be brought 
in, do you know what it is to listen for and expect them, and 
yet to feel startled when they are uttered? If you do, you 
know exactly what I feel at the mention of the words which 
stand at the head of this paper. 

One sunny day, last September, I was walking in a lane, not 
far from home, with Miss Olgar, who is governess to the chil- 
dren of our vicar. Her three little pupils and my two sisters 
were lingering behind us gathering flowers and wild parsley 
for their rabbits. It was a half-holiday, and the children were 
enjoying their stroll so much, that we did not like to hurry 
them; but it was hot, and we drew to the side of the lane to 
shelter ourselves under the hawthorn hedge. 

“ Look,” I said, “ we can perch ourselves upon this gate and 
sit till they come up to us.” 

“ What, so high as it is?” she answered laughing, “no, I 
should look quite absurd: you are taller, sit if you please ; I 
had rather stand.” 

“ You are very much afraid of compromising your dignity!” 
T answered, taking my seat. 

She still laughed good humouredly, and replied, “Only 
think, my dear, I am but one year your senior, and how could 
I keep up any authority over those three wild little things, if I 
did not behave with gravity, and be, as you say, careful of my 
dignity.” 

“ Mary, you are quite right,” I answered, “ and you can give 
a reason for every thing; but, if it is not contrary to your 
philosophy, I wish you would stand in the shade.” 

She moved under the shadow of my parasol, and said, with a 
smile, “I know you think me an old-fashioned prim little 
thing.” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, “I admire your way of reasoning 
about everything. I am sure such a habit must be of the 
greatest use, particularly now you are in such a responsible 


-gituation.” 


My friend looked down the lane to sce what the children 
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were about, and then answered quietly, “ Responsible you call 
it; yes, so it is. I dare suy it seems to you, almost more so 
than your own,’ 

“Can there be a doubt about that?” I replied, “ Why, 1 my 
dear Mary, how could you make the comparison,” 

“Q,” she observed calmly (she has always a calm manner) 
“ well, I have sometimes thought you took that view of the 
matter; but it seems to me, that you are in a situation of even 
greater responsibility than myself, because I have only authority, 
but you have influence.” 

‘*—.. Over my younger brothers and sisters, you mean.’ 

“Yes, that is true; but your direct authority must oat 
be 

— Surely be a greater responsibility, you would say—but let 
me explain my meaning. With a great deal of trouble I secure 
obedience. The children know I am put over them on purpose 
to teach and direct. I am an official personage, and they obey 
me because they cannot well help it. Since they are bound to 
yield me a certain obedience, they yield that, and no more,” 

“Exactly, They do not, perhaps, always yield it quite 
willingly, but still they do yield it.” 

“ Yos; and they are on the watch to see that I do not exact 
one iota more than is my due; perhaps, because the circumstance 
that I am in authority is constantly present to their minds. 
But, they by no means, envy me the exercise of it.” 

‘Well, Mary ?” I asked, seeing her pause. 

“But I wonder you should want reminding,” she continued, 
“that what you possess is far more than authority. You are 
the eldest of a large family; to your younger sisters you are the 
type of a young lady; you lead the life they hope to lead 
when they are older; they consider you as a model to be imi- 
tated; everything you do influences them, and they echo all 
your opinions, My children could more casily rebel against 
or clude my authority, than yours could escape from your in- 
fluence. To obey i is a conscious act; to be influenced too ae 
unconscious.” 

I could not but admit the truth of this remark. 

“ And besides,” she proceeded, “they know that my teaching 
is intended to lead to certain results; it is like a fable, at the 
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end of which they expect to find the unfailing ‘Hence we may 
learn.” But your example and your life, the different scenes of 
which are acted before them, make a much more subtle kind of 
at all.” 

will think of this T dhould 
have considered it before.”| Just then the children coming up, 
flushed, and laden with baskets full of 
conversation, and I descended from the gate. 

“We walked slowly towards home and parted at the parson- 
age garden-door, but I had ‘still a 
with my two younger sisters and Charlie my little brother. - 
~ Now it chanced that a beautiful branch of wild cdematis hung 
out from our hedge; it was covered with flowers; to see it was 
to wish for it; and to wish for it, was to try to get it.’ We all 
mate several springs with outstretched arms, and if I could 
not reach it, there is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
little ones could not; even Sophia tried in vain, and she, to 


use her own method of expressing ages, has “just struck four- 


teen.” Harriet “wants a quarter to eleven ;” and Charles is 
ten. They alljumped with far more eagerness than I ‘had done, 
but the bough was cut of reach, and we were about to leave it; 
when, in an evil hour, I tethought myself of the ivory ‘hook 


‘at the end of my parasol. I seized the bongh with it, and 


drew it gently down ; twice it eluded my grasp, and sprung up 
again ; the third time I succeeded in catching it, ‘but ‘as I did 
so, the hock snapped and fell upon the dusty road. ~— 

“T gathered the clematis, but felt beaten ; ‘it was a bad ex- 
ample to have set my sisters. But they are not likely to follow 


it, i thought ; now they see how badly it has answered with 


me.” 

- ‘We went home. I put my flowers in water, and mended my 
hook with some Indian glue. If the unwelcome truth that 2 
was in a responsible situation had not been so lately forced 
upon me, I might have forgotten the circumstance. As it was, 
I could not pass the row of pegs in the hall, without a glance 
at those whereon hung the parasols of my little sisters. 

- The first day they were all right, (it was a wet one;) the 
second day they were all right—they were playing in the 
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garden. The third day 1 passed, Sophia's parasol hung for- 
lornly by the fringe, the hook. being broken. short off, and 
Harriet’s. was: in. mo better plight; it was not,only,bent but 
torn by briers) The new way of getting things, hitherto out 
of reach, was too-fascinating mot. to find. imitators... This wall 
never do J thought; so, as.it half-holiday, 1 went,ap into 
the play-room with the broken articles in my hand, demapded 
of the owners what had become of their hooks, and offered, to 
have Jost mine,” said Harriet, as humbly.as;if 1 
becn the person who put this mischief into her little head,“ 
just wanted to get a little piece of wild vine down, with it, and 
‘somehow it snapped and fell into thediteh;.1 tried to poke it 
out, bat it was under the duckweed, sol couldn't.” 
“ And your's, Sophy ?. asked.” 
gure 1 don’t. know..what has. become, of ming,” said 
Sophy, coloring, “I put it into my basket, but I suppose it fell 
out while I was running home”. 
[had nothing to say. of course, so put on, my bonnet and 
walked with my mother to the town. 1 told.her what, had 
happencd, and bought two new parasols, at, a, cost of three 
shillings and sixpence each, I set down the seven shillings m 
my account book as “Conscience Money ”—gave the parasol ta 
Sophia and Harriet, told them I was sorry I had. done such :s 
careless thing and set. them. such a bad example, and,seid 
hoped they would never ill-use my presente, 
They were extremely grateful, took. my lecture quite humbiy, 
What. trifles to berecorded!”. you perhaps say,, reader. 
Very true, but I become daily more convinced, that trifies sorm 
the human character, You must have read, at least a hundred 
fictitious tales, of children who were cured of some grave frulf 
or foible, by. great, misfortune, or by some dreadful conse: 
Miss Lucy is fearfully passionate; she is. warned and.cor 
rected in vain, At iast, one day in a pession she gives: he 
little sister a push—the child falls into the fire and is.very 
much burnt. Lucy suffers agonies of remorse,,and from that 
day she is entirely cured of passion. Miss. Henrietta: is po 
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careless and thoughtless, that she can be trusted with nothing. 
Yet, by some extraordinary chance, such as happens only in a 
story-book, she is trusted, though a mere child, to give her sick 
mother some fever mixture ; she gives her some lotion instead, 
her mother is made so ill that they think she will die, and 
Henrietta is a model of prudence and thoughtfulness ever after. 

Now in real life there are the children of grace, and the chil. 
dren of nature; there are good children, affectionate children, 
tiresome children, volatile children; but there are no children 
like these. No such events happen, and if they did, no such 
consequences would follow; the mind of a healthy child can 
searcely take in any such feeling as overwhelming and con- 
tinuous remorse, or any other deep emotion. Their impressions 
are lively but transient. It is not one great event that fashions 
character, but a succession of trifling ones. However, it is 
not my place to moralize, though I am in a “responsible 
situation.” 

A day or two after this, I was sitting in my room reading, 
when Harriet and Charlie put in their heads. It was forbidden 
ground, so I asked them what they wanted ? 

They thought, as it rained, and they could not go out, per- 
haps I would let them look out of my window at the barges. 
There is a canal at the bottom of the garden, and a lock ; many 
barges pass through it, and the children like to watch them. 

I said they might come in if they would be tolerably quiet, 
so they came and knelt upon the window seat, talking all the 
time in their pretty childish way. 

The book was very amusing, and I was so quiet, that at last, 
I suppose they forgot my presence, and I should have forgotten 
theirs, if the:frequent mention of my name had not roused me. 

“ Orris had said this,—Orris did not think so.” 

‘When I am a lady, I shall have my dressing table set out 
exactly as Orris does,” I heard my little sister say; “I shall 
have two scent bottles, and a nice little glass full of pinks and 
roses.” 

‘* But it will never look so pretty,” said Charlie, “ for mamma 
says you are such a careless, untidy little thing.” 

“Tt will,” returned Harriet; “I shall be quite neat—per- 
fectly neat, when I am a young lady like Orris, and sit up as 
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late as papa and mamma, and have people take wine with me 
‘at dinner! And,” continued my little sister, going on with 
the list of my advantages, “I shall walk whichever way I 
choose, just as Orris does; sometimes I shall take the children 
with me—O no, there will be no children then—and of course, 
I shall not be obliged to get up when I am called, unless I me. 
T shall be late sometimes, particularly i in winter.” 

“ Yea,” said Charlie, “itis very disagreeable to be obliged 
to get up exactly at seven, and to have sturse:stegiin the room 
till we begin, for fear we should go to sleep again.” ry 

“ And to be obliged to put a penny in the missionary hex, 


when we do unfortunately happen to be late,” proceeded Har- 
riet; “of course, when we are as old as Orris, we shall not do 


that; she never does, and yet she is late far oftener than we 
are.” 

I remained with my book open before me, but I felt my 
cheeks tingle. My little brother and sister had. searcely 
seemed to impute it to me as a fault, that I was often Jate at 
prayers. I was a young lady and might do as I pleased. .It 
was a matter of course, then, that young ladies should be ab- 
sent from prayers ; the moral wrong was in a great degree un- 
perceived, and it was because they were at present mere chil- 
dren, that they must always be in time. I said nothing, but 
held my book up before my face, and was too much disturbed 
by my own cogitations, to notice what they said further. 

The words “ responsible situation,” rang in my earss: My 
father and mother had said to me from time to time, “Remem- 
ber that your example is of great consequence to the others.” 
I thought I had attended: but why had these few words of my 
friend made so much more impression? The reason seemed 
akin to what gave me so much influence over my little em 
and sisters. - 

Miss Olgar was a trifle older, and a good deal wiser than 
myself, but still she was of the same generation, and she had 
no authority, nor did she very much care whether I was 
swayed by her opinions; she was, as it were, a disinterested 
witness. But ought a person, who cares so little for one’s 
welfare, to be heard with more attention than a cere Cer- 
tainly not. 


> 


I reflected again, and thought the reason might be this, 
though it did not quite satisfy me. It was, that no knowledge 
given or taught us by others, can be so much impressed upon 
the mind, as what it finds out or picks up for itself. Now, the 
precepts and the knowledge presented by parents, is of the first 
kind, but what we catch as it were, by example, or from what 
is accidentally said in our presence, and apply to ourselves is 
of the second. Therefore, though the direct teacher should be 
careful as to the tendency of his teaching, how careful also 
should the indirect teacher be, as to the moral of his example. 

My little brother and sister presently ran out of the room, 
and I began to suffer, or perhaps I should say, to be blessed 
with, a constant sense of responsibility. It was not more than 
a week after this, that Harriet knocked at my door, and asked 
me to begin.a crochet mat for her. “ Why did you not ask 
Sophy ?” I enquired, for I was busy, “ Sophy knows many 
more patterns than I.” : 

“© yes,” said Harriet in a peevish tone, “ but Sophy’s so 
cross.’ I then remembered that Sophy had appeared very 
cross and irritable all day. 

I began the mat, and as I returned it to Harrict she said, “I 
hope you wont say any thing to Sophy about being cross, for 
mamma has been displeased with her, and she cried.” 

‘ Where is she now?” I asked. 

“ Sitting by the fire in the play-room, with her feet on the 
fender.” 

Harrict ran away, and at the same time my mother came up. 
“ Orris,”’ she said, when the child was out of hearing, “did you 
ever say that you could not help feeling irritable, when there 
was an east wind? or rather, have you ever excused any little 
exhibition of irritation, by saying there was an east wind? 

“T am afraid I have,” I answered, and the particular occa- 
sion when I had done so recurred to my mind. 

“ Perhaps it was last month, when you were unwell,” said 
my kind mother, seeing me look vexed, for I instantly thought 
of Sophy; I knew I had said so more than once in her presence. 
“ Because,” continued my mother, “Sophy has shewn a good 
deal of irritable feeling several times lately, and to-day when I 
spoke to her about it, she excused herself very pettishly, on the 
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ground of the wind, and quoted you as a believer in the diffi- 
culty of being good tempered on such occasions, Now, really, 
my dear, if we are all systematically to be out of temper, every 
time the wind is easterly— 

“ How very provoking !” I could not help saying. 

“Tt was certainly an incautious thing for you to advance: no 
doubt Sophy has greatly exaggerated it; she has had a month 
to think over this new doctrine, and I am afraid, poor child, she 
has not only used it to excuse ill temper, but I thought to-day 
I saw symptoms of a dismal kind of satisfaction, in the idea 
that her nerves were quite as fine as her sister’s, Now, my dear, 
don’t make a grievance of this, but go to Sophy, see what you 
can do, and be careful not to laugh at her folly. And don't 
propose a walk to her, for you all have colds, and the wind is 
east after all.” 

So I took my way to the play-room. There sat Sophy with 
her eyes red, and her feet on the fender. The two little ones, 
and Miss Olgar’s three pupils looked rather sad, but my pro- 
posal to play a game with them at “I spy,” made a sudden 
change in their faces. We set to work—to play I mean—ih 
good carnest. At first, as the noisy party rushed backward 
and forward through the play room, and were heard exulting 
and shricking in the rooms and passages, Sophy was too digni- 
fied to do more than turn her head; after awhile she could not 
help laughing, and a few minutes after that, as I headed one 
party in a dash up the back stairs, we met her and Charlie in 
full chase, and bore them with us after the enemy, who just 
then was heard clattering across an empty garret. Sophy was 
in high spirits, and when the game was over, and the guests 
gone, she and I had a confidential conversation; I told her I 
was very sorry [ had ever said such foolish things, and she 
being of a generous disposition, promised that whenever there 
was an east wind, she would try to be particularly good tem- 
pered. 

But O! elder sisters, I beseech your sympathy! for I am not 
very old, nor very wise. I ask your sympathy, and I offer you 
mine, though fally conscious, that without assistance from above 
we shall never be able to perform the duties of our responsible 
situations. Ornts. 
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“ The Official Catalogue” 
“THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE,” 


Or all the books we have lately seen, none have interested 
us so deeply as the small, square, business-like pamphlet’ that 
now lies before us—‘ The official Catalogue of the Great 
Exhibition ofthe Works of the Industry of All Nations.” 

Yet ten persons out of every dozen, perhaps, have called it 
dull and uninteresting. Dazzled by the indescribable splendor 
of the Crystal Palace and its contents, they have required 
such a guide book as in their opinion should prove almost as 


enchanting as the great sight itself. But we look for pleasure 


of a totally different kind from that awakened by a lounge in 


the Worlds’ Fair, when we take up a book. Because the eye 
is never satisfied with seeing, we want to go below the surface 
of things—to ask the how ? when? and why? of every object 
or incident we meet with, and to find rest in some great prin- 
ciple or useful truth connected with it. 

The Building in Hyde Park is no doubt a very wonderful 
affair; and its contents and the circumstances which accom. 
plished their collection and arrangement are still more won- 
derful. But its chief interest with ourselves lies in its sugges 
tive character. We look less at what it is, than at what it 
involves in its political, social, mental, moral and religious 
bearings—less as a sight, than as a sermon, the due improve- 
ment of which lies in our own bosoms, and requires but_ little 
consideration for a profitable development. 

Our Catalogue indeed is not without its texts, 


“The Earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is: 
“ The compass of the world, and they that dwell therein :” 


—stands as a motto on its title page, and this truth appears to 
have been kept prominently in view throughout all the pro- 
eecdings connected with the Exhibition, from its first suggestion 
to the high and proud day on which it was thrown open to the 
public. Peace, goodwill, and “ the progress of the human race, 
resulting from the common labor of all men,” have been, all 
along its professed objects, and we seo already abundant 
earnest of their furtherance, and the success of the project, In 
the opening Address, the Royal reply, and the prayer of the 
Primate, these objects were boldly recognized, and as if pur- 
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posely to keep in abeyance the vaunt and self glory of the 
exhibitors, and render everything subservient to the glory of 
the Highest, we have this beautiful motto, “ selected by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert,” printed on the wrapper of the 
Catalogue—in Latin, for the learned of all nations; and in 
English, for the less fortunate rustic of our land,— 


“ Say not the discoveries we make are our own, 

“ The Germs of every art are implanted within us, 

‘ And God our instructor, out of that which is concealed, 
“ Develops the faculties of Invention.” 


Yes, wonderful as the thought is, the riches of all nations, 
loading many miles of counter, startling us in the main avenues 
of the building, or overwhelming us with wonder and admi- 
ration in the transepts, were all, as manufactures and works of 
art, mere germs concealed and dormant within the human 
frame, till He who made and fashioned us, gave us the proper 
understanding to develop and apply them. The materials 
only were supplied by the Great Giver of all—the workman- 
ship was the product of a rightly cultured and disciplined 
Invention, the seeds of which we owe also to the author of 
our being. 

Tho works in this Exhibition are classed under various heads. 
First of all come “ Raw materials,” a section very interesting in 
itself, and still more so as suggesting comparison with the 
manufactures produced from them. The first item strikes us 
as rather an anomaly—“ Fossil fishes from the old red sand- 
stone.” What are we to make of these, or in what way do they 
exhibit the Industry of all Nations? By and bye perhaps, if 
found in sufficient number, they may serve some useful purpose 
in the economy of chemistry or agriculture, or both combined, 
as the “Phosphaté fossils,” cxhibited by Mr. Nesbitt; but at 
present they only serve to recal a passage in our own experience, 
when shewing a fossil crab to an old country-woman, she ex- 
claimed, with uplifted hands, “ Dear me! Well now, that ts 
ingenious!” But we proceed a very little way before our 
attention is arrested. “ Models of all the primary and secondary 
forms of crystals.” Here is something that takes precedence of 
all human inventions and manufactures. The anatomy of a shape- 
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less mass of rock shows it to be a congeries of forms, as perfect, as 
unvarying, and as beautiful as any work of art—so true is it 
that even a stone ean be broken only in one of its Great 
Framer'’sjoinings. Copper, silver-lead, lead, rocks of all kinds, 
coal, iron, and their products; the most impracticable granites, 
modelled, cut, polished, and adapted to new uses,—clays, sands, 
earths, and their peculiar applications,—natural and artificial 
stimulants useful in agriculture,—rock salt, refined salt, colored 
salt, porcelain-clay, and china manufactured from it, from 
our own western counties—“ cement stones, and those pro- 
ducing plaster of Paris,” form but a tithe of the vast wealth 
offered to us by one only of the three great kingdoms of nature. 

We have sections of Cornish copper mines, specimens of the 
ore in its various stages, the mining tools used in breaking out 
and working it, and in fact, the whole history of a farthing or 
a tea kettle, from the period at which it looked like a piece of 
petrified stilton cheese, till turned out bright and burnished 
from the hands of the last workman. So also of Coal. Maps, 
sections, working plans, and specimens of the various fossil 
plants abounding in such strata; and models of the mineral 
fields and workings in our Iron districts, bring the whole mat- 
ter vividly before us and enable the “ tarry-at-home traveller” 
to study at his ease the various processes, which since the days 
of Job have occupied the industry and ingenuity of so many of 
the human population. 


“ Tron is dug from the earth, 

And the rock poureth forth copper, 

Man delveth into the region of darkness, 

And examineth to the utmost limit, 

The stores of darkness and death-shade ; 

He breaketh up the veins from the matrice. 
Which, though nothing thought of under the foot, 
Are drawn forth and brandished among mankind.” 


Among the “ Chemical and Pharmaceutical products,” not the 
least interesting are the specimens of smelling salts, manufac- 
tured from one of the most offensive and hitherto useless results 
of gas manufacture—the ammoniacal liqnor whose poisonous 
effluvium as it escapes from the works, has been amongst the 
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‘most fruitful causes of cholera, and other epidemics. To convert 
a necessary evil like this, into a blessing, we rogard as one of 
the highest objects of the arts and seiences. 

Among British products, we notice many that are either new, 
or so old as to have been overlooked, forgotten, or superseded. 
“ Root, stem, flower, and stigmata of Saffron.” “ Tobacco of 
English growth and manufacture.” “Silk produced by the silk- 
worm, fed upon the leaves of the white mulberry at Godalming, 
Surrey, with specimens manufactured.” “ English hominy and 
flour from the maize.” “Chicory in all its stages,” “ Safflower 
for dyeing,” manufactured at Hackney, and above all, Gold from 
Wales. These and many others occuring in the first division 
of the Catalogue, offer a vast field for profitable thought, and 
suggest new modes for the employment of British capital, and 
British ingenuity as developed in the second section. 

Here we have Machinery and tools for almost every con- 
ceivable purpose—steam engines, and compressed-air engines 
for traversing our railways, and self-acting breaks for stopping 
them; “ warners,” and whistles—tide pumps worked by the 
natural ebb and flow of rivers—cranes that not only lift their 
burdens, but run off with them,—gates that open and shut 
themselvcs,—envelope-making machines that cut and fold and 
finish their work unaided; printing presses that make you 
dizzy by the rapidity of their movement, and /east, as well as 
last, a “ working model of a pair of non-condensing steam 
engines, standing within the compass of a shilling, and weighing 
three drachms!” 

These two great classes of British raw materials and machi- 
nery, are appropriately followed by the various manufactures 
for which our country is distinguished: Fabrics of cotton, woollen, 
silk, linen, wood, skins, paper, metals and minerals, are placed 
before us in every conceivable variety of form and figure,—in 
many cases accompanied and illustrated by their component 
substances in various stages of preparation, so as to exhibit in 
the clearest manner, the method of their elaboration or manu- 
facture. Then come the Fine Arts, in which our own country 
takes only a secondary rank. 

After the contributions of the United Kingdom, the products 
and manufactures of other countries are enumerated. Here, at 
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a glance, we see the vast resources with which God has supplied 
‘the human family, and infer the power of that inventive know- 
ledge, by which the wealth of the world is rendered available, 
not only to the actual wants, but to the luxurious enjoyment of 
his creatures. Europe, Asia and its islands, the Indies, 
America, and even comparatively-barbarous Africa, pour forth 
their treasures, natural and artificial, into this emporium,—this 
microcosmos, or world in miniature. The arts, habits, manners 
and customs of all nations, are either tangibly illustrated, or 
may be plainly inferred from the treasures spread before us in 
the Crystal Palace. Pictures, models, plans, diagrams, life-like 
figures, and specimens, help the visitor to a better knowledge 
of the Earth in all its breadth and wealth, than years of reading 
or research could do, and he leaves the place, however brief his 
visit, with kindlier feelings, and a larger heart than when he 
entered it. 

For, what a vast amount of knowledge, any one gifted with 
ordinary powers of observation must have picked up there. 
He has learned what the World is made of, and that no country 
is without its treasures, which wait only the ingenuity and 
industry of man in order to their useful development and 
application. The Burra Burra mines in South Australia, 
pictorially represented in this Exhibition, afford an illustration 
of our remark. With a capital of £12,320, they were set to work, 
and in five years produced copper ore to the value of £738,108. 

But the money-value of a fact is its least important feature. 
To redeem from ignorance, degradation, destitution, or slavery. 
any portion of our fellow creatures, is a far nobler mission. 
And such results can only be brought about by knowing what 
they are, and how they stand, or may stand related to us 
commercially or socially. As Christians, entrusted with the 
good seed of the Word, we too often forget the magnificent 
scope of that Divine axiom—* The Field is THE Worxp.” It 
is the bounden duty of England to know its work, and to scour 
the highways and by-ways of the great globe itself. New 
channels of intercourse must be opened up after the tacit invi- 
tation of a scene like this. The Alchemy of Labor must cause 
the wilderness to blossom, and elicit songs and gladness from 
the wild and unreclaimed sons of the forest. Egypt with her 
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dates, and rice, and saltpetre, and sal-ammoniac, and seeds, and 
oils, must no longer sit in the dust; and England with all her 
ability and resources must go on in many of her arts still 
nearer to perfection. | 
But the excellence of this Great Exhibition lies chiefly in 
this: It does not only tell us what to do, but how to do it. 
It is an embodiment of the Rationale of Progress. Cause and 
effect, means and end, and not unfrequently each link in the 
chain of induction, are cleverly collated and placed in juxta- 
position. If Iron and Copper ores, and Coal, in New Zealand, are 
to be got at and got out and prepared, the proprietors or disco- 
verers have the best and latest plans exhibited and explained 
by which their mining operations can be successfully carried on. 
The Ichthyophagite of Greenland may here see how the native 
black-lead of that poor peninsula may be purified, condensed, 
and manufactured into pencils, and learn “ the several processes, 
from the grooving to the finishing.” Even the furtive wan- 
derer over the trackless and sterile wastes of Arabia and Africa 
—the very types of poverty and desolation—may see in the 
various manufactures of glass around him, that there are * trea~ 
sures hid in the sand” of inappreciable value. The gorgeous 
Crystal Fountain, glancing and quivering in the many-colored 
sunshine, and throwing up its cooling streams before him, is first 
cousin only to the billowy sands of his own desert! Nay, who 
shall despair of any soil, even for agricultural purposes, when 
he sees “a sample of white wheat from land previous to its 
improvement, not worth one shilling per acre ?” 
Whatever may be now the position of the human race, there 
can be no doubt that they were made for love and brotherhood. 
War is the child of ignorance and mistrust ; and the better we 
know each other, the less likely shall we be to fall out by the 
way. All the world can trust England with a knowledge of 
its products, its arts, its manufactures, and no inconsiderable 
amount of actual property.. Can England be less forward in 
holding out the right hand of fellowship in acknowledgment of 
such ingenuousness and confidence? It cannot. Wars and 
rumours of wars, so far as:our country is concerned, are hence- 
forward to be mere matters of history. Peace and goodwill 
are the acted language of this World’s Epitome—let the heart 
answer to the appearance, as face answereth to face. 
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MARY ELWOOD'S WARNING. | 
(A Story for Young Christians.) 


Mary ELWoop was quite a respectable person—there is .no 
doubt of that. She lived in rather a genteel way, was kind to 
her servants, gave something to the beggars occasionally, and 
now and then sent a dinner to some one of her poor neighbours, 
She paid her tradesmen’s bills punctually too, and did not beat 
them down in their prices; and besides all these evidences of 
being a “ good Christian,” as the world has it, she attended the 
public services of the religious community of which she was.a 
member, pretty regularly, and the prayer meeting not unfre- 
quently. 

She was certainly a fair average professor. Not that she 
was very communicative to the other members: on the com 
trary, she was generally thought high and distant.. Indeed, 
one old lady was kind enough to take her in hand on this 
subject once, assuring her how much greater her influence 
would be, if she behaved more as though she felt the other 
members to be her brethren and sisters. Miss Elwood took the 
hand of her adviser and thanked her for her advice, but she. did 
not change her manner, and still shrank from intimacy. 

A close observer of this lady might have remarked that she 
came to chapel from habit rather than interest—there seemed. 
dull uniformity of expression on her countenance during the 
service, and marked weariness toward the close. Only very 
rarely did it brighten up into any thing like earnest thought, 
and then the look was always painful. At the prayer meetings 
she usually wore the same passive air, but sometimes when.& 
young and ardent Christian poured out his soul to God m 
fervent unaffected supplication or in. joyful praises, she was 
known to weep. 

She had come, recommended, from a distance—so that though 
she had been for some years connected with that, chureh, 
she was but little known to the members of it,..when at 
length, the minister began to think it would be well to set her 
to work in its service; and accordingly he begged her to. call 
on Anne Barton, a young candidate for the prions of church 
membership. 
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Miss Elwood accepted the trust, and before another day had 
passed, set out on her errand. Having announced herself, and 
in few and simple words stated her object in coming, she pro- 
ceeded to question Anne Barton, relative to the great choice 
she had made. Aft first, she spoke as one who has a task’ to 
accomplish; but by degrees, as she received clear and sstisfac- 
tory replies, and as the young girl forgetting her timidity, 
spoke earnestly of her anticipations of spiritual communion 
among the disciples of the Lord, Miss Elwood showed great 
emotion and interest. Anne Barton wondered to see the crim- 
son flush on her countenance, as more than once she cast her 
eyes down—and how was she pleased, when she received from 
her a warm invitation to pay her a visit, that they might talk 
further on the subject. 

Nothing could be nicer, thought Anne; she would bring her 
work, as was proposed, and spend a long evening. The even- 
ing came, and true to her intention, Anne appeared. Miss 
Elwood received her kindly; but talked on ordinary topics very 
busily all tea-time. Anne wished that she would begin on the 
theme dearest to her heart, but she did not, and when the tea- 
things were removed, and they were seated by the window at 
work, they fell by degrees into that awkward silence which 
shows that there is a subject uppermost in the minds of those 
present, on which they feel it difficult to speak. 

At length Anne, looking hard at her knitting, began, “It 
must be a glorious thing to be acknowledged a member of the 
church of Christ!” There was 2 pause, but no reply, and she 
proceeded, “To have the Christian sympathy, the prayers, and 
kind advice of older and more experienced members, and then 
to be in constant communion with those who love the same 
Lord, and to speak to them of him ——.” 

She paused again, and glanced at her entertainer, whose eyes 
were fixed upon her, but who merely said, “ Yes.” 

After a minute or two, Anne resumed, “I think Tshould like 
to live with the family of some good minister; one who had 
nothing else to do than to be good, and who would teach me 
to obtain more of the spirit of Christ.” Again she stopped, and 
there was a long silence, which Miss Elwood broke, by saying, 

“Ah! you do not know much of the professors of religion: 
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they are not what you think them, nor what they should be, 
You will be sadly disappointed if you expect perfection !” 

“Ido not,” said Anne, “ but I think of them as persons who 
have the same interests as myself, who have the same end in 
view, are of the same family—as persons whom Jesus loves, and 
for whom he died, and I love them for his sake. But surely 
they who have sat long at his feet, and heard his word, can 
teach me something of his love, more than I know, who am so 
young.” 

“Sit at his feet yourself, my dear child,” said Mary, “and 
learn at once from Him; for as surely as you follow ithplicitly 
the light held out by another, you will go wrong. Let his 
word be a‘ light unto your feet, and a lamp unto your path, 
or you will surely stray,—and what if you should leave him?” 

Tears rushed into Anne’s eyes as she said, falteringly, “God 
forbid!” | 

“TI felt as you do many years ago,” continued Mary, “I 
thought I never could find pleasure in any ways but his ways; 
I did not know how weak I was, but now—” 

Anne looked anxiously into the agitated face of her friend. 
The evening was advancing; but the candles were not lighted, 
and there, in the twilight they sat, their work laiddown. The 
face of the younger, was turned with anxious, wondering inter- 
est toward the elder, hardly comprehending, certainly not 
realizing that of which she spoke; for she had not proved her 
own weakness—but deeply compassionating the suffering that 
almost choked her words as she spoke. 

They sat awhile, silent; and then in a quieter tone Miss 
Elwood said, “ When I was young, it seemed easy to give up 
all for him who had so loved me, and it was so. While I kept 
near his side, and, as it were, held his hand, it was so; but 
sometimes it was a struggle. The tempter would suggest, 
‘Why make yourself an offender for such a trifle?’ and in my 
perverse heart, I felt weary of constant watchfulness—but 
when, through a power better than my own, I was enabled to 
conquer myself, and to seek for pardon and strength to renounce 
this sin, I felt peace.” 


* Not Thou from us, O Lord ! but we 
Withdraw ourselves from Thee !” 
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“I remember, one Saturday night, sitting up lete in my room, 
making an article of ornamental dress for the next day's wear. 
The time passed on, and I was very tired, and when I had com- 
pleted it, my candle had nearly burnt out. ‘There was no time 
to read my usual scripture portion, and hastily undressing, I 
knelt down to pray. But Icould not pray; I had been wasting 
my time, and I had but little at my own disposal, in making 
what was wholly superfluous, merely to gratify my vanity en 
the morrow, the Sabbath, which should be devoted to God! I 
had dono this too, in preference to studying his willy I hed 
thrown away his time—so the voice within told me. 

“ But, ‘I reasoned with my heart, So-and-So does the same, 
and so does ———, and she is quite a Christian.’ Then the voice 
replied, Ye, measuring yourselves by yourselves, and compa- 
ring yourselves among ‘yourselves, are not wise.’ Can ‘you 
ask your Heavenly Father to bless this work of yours? I rose 
from my knees, and by the flickering light, ripped the work in 
pieces, crying as I knelt down in the darkness,*God forbid 
that I should cherish pride and vanity at the expence of ‘the 
knowledge of his love!’ and I prayed, that for the sake of him 
who gave so much for my ransom, I might be pardoned this 
wandering of the heart, and not be left to my own strength. 

“That night I sunk to sleep with tears upon my face, but 
with sweet peace in my heart—the peace of forgiveness. This 
seems a little thing, and it is so, in comparison with some 
others; but its very smallness makes it more suitable tomy 
purpose in telling it to you. Great sins frighten the mind, 
those which in our folly, we call ‘little,’ find shelter unper- 
ceived, and I want you to see that it is the only safe and happy 
way to avoid the beginnings of sin—or perhaps, I should say, 
harboured. 

“ Bat, I will tell you another little instance of the blessedness 
of yielding to that power which convinces of sin, By some 
accident, I had given offence to one who was dear to mie 
she spoke angrily, and wounded my pride severely : I retorted, 
and was betrayed into considerable warmth of temper. © 

“We parted for the night. Alone, before God in the silence 
of my chaniber, my words and feelings rose against me, and J 
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remembered the text, ‘If thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and go thy way ; first 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift,’ 
‘But I was provoked ;’ said my tempted heart. ‘Love is not 
easily provoked,’ said the voice of God, ‘She ought to ask my 
forgivness first,’ said my heart. ‘ Whatever be her duty, yours 
is.plain,’ was the reply. I yielded, and though pride shrunk 
from the cross, I went into the room of my friend, and told her 
that I could not rest till she knew how sorry I was for having 
spoken as I had done, and wounded her feelings. She was in 
bed, and for some time did not reply; but as I stooped to kiss 
her, I felt her warm tears on my cheeks, when, twining her 
arms around me, she said, ‘that she only was to blame, and 


' craved my forgiveness.’ By the confession of my own sin, I had 


‘gained my sister,’ and they were sweet and precious moments 
that we spent together before him who ‘ giveth power to the 
faint,’ to ‘ confess their faults one to another, and pray one for 
another.’ 

“ But it was not always thus. I began to find that a sin re- 
nounced is not always conquered; and Satan half persuaded 
me that it was hypocrisy thus to confess again and again the same 
sins, leading me to the low and dangerous standard of erring 
humanity, and reminding me of professors who allowed such 
things. In the mean while, he kept from my memory the pro- 
mise, ‘Lo, lam with you alway; and for want of ‘ looking unto 
Jesus,’ I‘was not willing to‘run with patience the race set before 
me.’ Once impatient of the yoke, the progress in insubmission 
was rapid, and the downward course easy. Self-examination 
became irksome+-prayer more and more difficult. Yet often in 
the stillness of the soul, the voice of conscience quickened by 
God’s Word, was heard tenderly pleading, ‘Thou hast not called 
upon me, O Jacob! ‘thou hast been weary of me, O Israel.’ 
‘Turn ye backsliding children, and I will heal your backsli- 


“But bad habits of mind, sometime since broken up, had 
again been formed ; and these fresh impulses did not suffice to 
overcome them. ‘ Little by little,’ O! the tremendous conse- 
quences involved in those words!—I returned to my usual 
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indifference, and each new call produced less effect upon my 
rapidly hardening heart. Prayer became little more than a 
form; praise never flowed from my lips. My attention wan- 
dered from the services of the house of prayer, and the Sabbath 
became ‘a weariness.’ ” 

Anne repeated in a low voice, “ He is able to save to the 
uttermost all who come"unto God by him.” “ The long-suffer- 
ing of the Lord is salvation.” 

“T know it; and that alone gives me hope,” was the answer, 
“but you do not know how sinful habits, long cherished, chng 
about the soul, or how hard it is to shake them off. Watch and 
pray against ‘little’ sins.” 

Time wore on, and the seat in the accustomed pew became 
vacant. Miss Elwood was very ill. Anne hastened anxiously 
to the house to enquire after her. The servant’s answer was, that 
she was “much the same—the doctor had ordered that she 
should be kept perfectly quiet.” 

Again Anne called: the shutters were closed; she went in and 
spoke to the nurse. “Miss E. had fainted,” she was told, “when 
informed of her approaching end, but had afterwards made her 
final arrangements with composure.” 

“Had she expressed nothing relative to the future state ?” 
“No,” the nurse said, “not that they could make out: she 
seemed to be praying, and appeared quite resigned to go.” 
And this was all! 

Anne read the announcement of her friend’s death in the 
papers, accompanied by a text descriptive of her eternal blessed- 
ness; and she thought “Not such would she herself have 
chosen.” Yet, while there was room for hope, she trusted that 


the cloudy evening might be the precursor of a brighter day, 
though she heard a voice of warning saying, “Hethatcovereth 


his sins shall not prosper, but whoso confesseth and forsaketh 
them shall have mercy.” 


Weston super Mare. C. S. 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 
(Continued from page 321.) 


CuArter VIII. 
Sudden death—recoltections of her mother—commencement of a new year — 
thoughts in illness—the retrospect —letter to Sarah—a dying patriarth 
‘ death of her aunt—private devotion and prayer for her sister. 


The following are extracts from Anna’s diary: 

“Nov. 11, 1827. —I heard of the sudden death of a friend, 
<a - Six weeks ago I saw him: he then promised soon 
to visit oti: Reseaeeliated as likely to live as lam: now 
his state for eternity is for ever sealed. Had I been called 
instead, how should I have met the summons? I picture before 
me his pale and stiffened corpse, and imagine myself in the 
same condition. I follow him to the cold grave, and with him 
lay down my body in the dust, food for worms. I then follow 
his soul to an untried state of existence; see it appear before 
God's awful tribunal! 

“The Judge, we have every reason to believe, is his friends 
Oh, glorious exchange for him! Oh, happy soul! You have 
won the prize in the very bloom of youth. But how could JZ 
have met the Judge? What reason have I to suppose I should 
have found him a friend? Oh, that awfully-momentous ques- 
tion, how it distracts my soul, and yet how indifferent have i 
been toit. Oh, Eternity! Eternity! My sins, how they rise 
like a mountain of. black despair, and separate me from God. 
Is there no promise in the Bible which I can take to myself? 
‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee.’ If my mind were stayed on God, should I not. enjoy 
perfect peace? O God of mercy, whatever other things thou 
awful danger of self-deception. Oh, if I am lulling myself with 
a false hope, take off the scales from my eyes; let me see 
myself.as I am, however odious and heart-appalling may be 
the sight. Rouse me from apathy; may the death of thy 
servant be the means of waking me from the stupor of death, 
and arousing me to a sense of my own danger. If sin were 
pardoned, death would have no pangs, no sting; but I shrink ¢ 
from the idea of death. I cannot see any arm stretched out to 
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protect and assist me in my combat with my last enemy, I 
ean see nothing to prevent me from sinking, and then— 
Eternity! Oh eternity! my powers are lost in the contem- 
plation. Oh, may God have mercy upon me, leave me not 
without some light on this subject. At any rate let me trust 
thee; even though thou slay me, yet let me trust in thee; for 
thou art a strong tower of defence. The righteous runneth 
into it, and is safe.” 

“ Dec. 3, 1827.—I have been particularly led, for a week 
past, to thoughts of my dearest earthly friend, of whom God 
graciously saw fit to deprive me, and to leave me alone as it 
were in the world. Yes, I could approach a mother with the 
dear appellation of friend, in every sense of the word. I had 
no wish, no thought which I did not wish to share with her, 
Whenever the beauties of nature particularly struck me, to her 
I expressed my delight. When the pleasures derived from 
overcoming difficulties, and finding new light in literary pur 
suits filled and enlarged my mind, I ardently sought her, and 
rested not till I had met her smile of approbation. When an 
awakened conscience filled me with alarm, to her I went for 
counsel and admonition. When I felt the peace of pardoning 
love, with her I took sweet counsel. Without fear of being 
misunderstood, I imparted each feeling of joy or grief to her 
safe confidence. Oh, what a tremendous blank is made by the 
loss of such a friend! How does the iron of anguish enter the 
soul! What a faintness of heart does the remembrance of our 
less produce, if the mind find a momentary forgetfulness in 
the discharge of its duties and employments. I have been 
longing for such a friend: I have been dissatisfied and restless, 
because I had no congenial soul with whom fF could again held 
sweet intercourse, and share every fecling of pleasare and of 
pain. I have said—then would this world be a Puradise. 
These have been the predominant feelings of my mind for the 
last fortnight, and I write them down that I may remember 
how soon, and how often, my thoughts lese sight of heaven, 
and how much my affections are chained te earth. Is not 
Christ the one Altogether Lovely ? the chief among ten thou- 
sand? Does he not condescend to style himself a friend, even 
an elder brother? Has he not given a most astonishing and 
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overwhelming proof of his love-—a love stronger than death? 
O my soul, cease to wander in forbidden paths in pursuit of 
happiness, paths which lead to disappointment and sorrow, 
Return to thy Beloved, and confide to him for advice and 
consolation; whatever happens, trust implicitly to him. 

“IT have had seasons of gloomy doubt on religious subjects, 
relative to a personal interest in religion. I have seen a sub 
limity in religion, it has taken hold of my imagination; the 
glorious truths of the gospel have filled me with admiration 
for its great author. The melting scenes of the Saviour's 
death, his glorious resurrection, have overcome me with 
emotions of wonder, sorrow, and delight. The communion of 
saints has been delightful to me, and in all these subjects 
I take great delight, Still it may be a mere intellectual plea- 
sure, a pleasure which every mind finds in what is great and 
glorious. These must not, cannot be, sufficient evidences of 
being a Christian; my heart may still be supremely attached 
to self. It is the life and conduct which must furnish evidence 
of a change of heart. What evidence does mine furnish? Do 
I overcome one carnal inclination more than any one would 
do, who has had the restraints of a religious education, whe 
has been taught to regard the esteem of the wise, the virtuous, 
and the pious, worth exertion?” 

“ January 1, 1828.—Of what avail is it to make new reso 
lutions, when the record of each succeeding year finds them 
broken and disregarded. Still it must be right to resolve to 
do better, because nothing good or proper will be done without 
such resolutions. The sin lies not in forming them, but in 
breaking them: may this be fixed in my mind through the 
whole of this year. In looking back on the past year, I find 
my besetting sin to be a listlessness of feeling, an inclination 
to be at ease, a natural sluggishness of temper which is the 
cause of much waste of time, loss of opportunities to do good, 
loss of the benefits which I should have received from imme- 
diately doing what I know to be right instead of intending to 
do so by and by. May I have strength given me to overcome 
this propensity for the present year. 

“ The profession of Christianity evidently implies an abiding 
sense of the presence of God, and of our obligations to him; 
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if, therefore, our professions are any thing more than nominal, 
the whole channel of our thoughts will be directed heavenward ; 
it will be the business of our lives to serve God, and prepare 
ourselves for another state of existence. The deeper impression 
we have of these subjects, the greater will be our desire that 
others, especially those of our own blood, may be interested in 
them, and become experimentally acquainted with them. 
While we have only vague and indefinite views of these sub- 
jects ourselves, we cannot expect to convince others; for the 
habitual tenor of our lives will ever prove the most decisive 
argument we can bring to the truth of those principles which 
govern them. 

“ We read of Christians distinguished for piety, and devoted- 
ness to Christ, who spent their entire lives to the glory of 
God. We speak and think of them as great Christians, beyond 
us in holiness, but are they not saved by the same grace as 
we are? Were they greater sinners than others, that they 
show so much gratitude all their lives after? Is it not my 
duty to live as near to God as they have done; to devote as 
much of my time, talents, and money, to glorify God as they? 
If it is my duty, why do I neglect it? Why am I satisfied to 
live so differently, to be so far behind, to lose so much useful- 
ness and enjoyment, to be so engrossed with vanity and earth? 
If it was the duty of ancient disciples to devote a portion of 
time, morning and evening, and at noon, surely it is mine; 
and for this purpose I will write down a plan to which I may 
recur, and which I hope may be a means of quickening me to 
do what I acknowledge to be right. 

I, “ Rise an hour earlier in the morning than I otherwise 
should, to be devoted to reading the word of God, meditation, 
and prayer. If at any time prevented from observing this rule, 
devote the hour following breakfast. 

Il. *‘ Retire for a short time after dinner, for communion 
with God. 

III. “Read a portion of Scripture, and engage in prayer 
before going to rest. 

IV. “ Endeavour each day, besides reading the Scriptures, 
to read a portion of some religious work. 

V. “Endeavour to read carefully a portion of Scripture, 


sandimall. None but Christ! none but Christ! Lord, help me 


however shert, with the commentary; that I may not, through 
perusal of the'sacred volume, 

‘am in danger of trusting either to past experience for evidence 
of being interested in the Redeemer's atonement, or else rest- 
ing in present performances. But oh, what is the mest perfect 
iife? Nothing, and less than nothing. Christ is all. He is all 


‘to renounce ell self-dependence; to remember that my best 
wervices are unworthy thy notice, except in proportion as I 

the datiesof life” 

‘often has during my illmess. I endeavour’ to look at it with 


composure. The holiness of God's character often filis me with 


swe: My own and pollution, with disgust. On the 
‘atonement of Christ 1 hang my hopes. He is indeed the sim- 
mers Friend. I feel willing to trust im him, to believe that ke 
is able and willing to save me, therefore I go to him; ‘to such 
‘the promise is ‘1 will: im-no wise cast out’ My only plea for 
seceptance with the Father is, His finished righteousness,— 
oh, how complete! When I look at my past life it seemsall 
vanity, all wasted in pursuimg my own pleasures, and in res 
tations for future amendment. My sims rise up in mountains. 
before my eyes, sufficient for ever to banish me from the pre- 
wenceof Jehovah. Ishrink’at the sight, bat I look away from 
myself, and delight to view my heavenly Pather's merey ‘a 
Imanifested im the gift of a Sen, a Saviour: ‘ He that spared not 
his own son, but freely gave him: up for us all, shall he not, 
with him also, freely give ur all things” Ishedder at the 
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remembrance of my sins, because they are so 
of my ingratitude to my heavenly Father... 


from my neglect of my stewardship. Take unto thine own 
bosom the lamb* thou hast committed to my charge. Prepare 
her for early death, or future usefulness. May she, with her 
absent brother and sister, be graven on the palms of thy hand-- 
flowers planted in the paradise of thy grace. .Should/1, be 
taken away from them, may this event be the means, in thy 
portion!” 

j Buh. 90, 1095. ening. 
God Iam what I am. .While my affections are).so languid, 
and my thoughts so much occupied with the things of time, 
why am I led to self-examination, or any religious duty ?... is. it 
not owing to the gift of the Holy Spirit, whose gracious in- 
fluences quicken. me. to a discharge of my. duty, when,my 
affections are most chained. to the world.” ..... 

Dear grandfather has had. a good deal of 
through much of it he was insensible, and I confess, 1 had not 
the smallest hope of his recovery... The ,he 
called me to him, and said, ‘Anna, I have lost much strength, 
and I am dechining in health very fast. I. may. be called. sud- 
denly away from time.te eternity. It devolves. upon you, as 
the oldest of your family, to sustain the honor of religion 1n it. 
I trust you will be an ornament to.it; may.you grow grace, 
my dear child, and may .God bless you..more and more... I 
trust you will ever walk in the faith of my fathers, uncorrupted; 
believing .in_ the blessed doctrines of the. Divinity, of Christ 
and his atonement; keeping holy the Sabbath, and adopting 
that system of faith contained in the excellent Assembly's 
Catechism, My ancestors have, most of them, been men dis- 
tinguished for piety, and out.of respect. to them.I should have 
wished to have lain by their side, and been buried in the 
sepulchres of my fathers; but owing to the errors which hay 
crept into the church and town of M——, and the present 
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unsettled state of religion among them, I rather wish to be buried 
in B , by the side of your mother. As to my temporal 
concerns, I leave them without anxiety; they are, I believe, 
arranged as far as possible.’ He spoke with much solemnity, 
but with no appearance of gloom. Death seemed to be familiar 
to him. He reminded me of the old patriarch, who, calling his 
descendants around him, gave them his dying blessing.*” 
‘“We have indeed lost a valuable and tender friend; and 
although far separated from the scene of grief and distress, yet 
the certainty that we shall no more see her face in the land of 
the living, overwhelmed us. We have deeply realized too the 
| blank which her loss must occasion to her dear family and 
q your's. But when I think of the delightful meeting of glorified 
it spirits around the throne of God and the Lamb, and their 
anthems of praise to Him who hath washed them and redeemed 
them by his own blood unto God, I could almost rejoice with 
. those who have reached the end of their pilgrimage, and are 
i receiving the rewards of faithful servants. Oh, who can con- 
; ceive of the raptures of disembodied spirits, when, freed from 
ei mortal cares and imperfections, they behold the unveiled glo- 
ries of the upper world. I have enjoyed, my dear sister, such 
: a sense of this, that I can only rejoice at what our beloved 
|! aunt has gained ; I can only exclaim, ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and may my last end be like her's.’ ¢ 
| « Since I last wrote to you I have been very ill, nor is the 
| disease yet removed. The physician had prohibited writing or 
| reading for a time, so that often when I longed to take upa 
' pen, and tell you some of my feelings, I was obliged to deny 
Hi myself, and fancy what I should have enjoyed had you been 
present with me.” 
i “T cannot take my thoughts from the bereaved family, and 
{ whenever I think of them, I feel some of the bitterness of my 
| own grief when in their situation. All the events of this 
gloomy month are vividly before my mind. Every look, word, 
" : and action, of our beloved mother, are constantly before my 


® His ancestors left England during the reign of Charles I. to seek i ‘in America 


| self all the sentiments and principles, with very mach of the manncr, of the 
Pilcrim Fathers. 

+ Let it be kept in mind that she herself had now entered upon her last illness, 
which so soon gave fruition to her des_res. 


. i liberty of conscience, and freedom in worshipping God He preserved in him- 
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eyes. My own dreary solitary feelings, the gloom which per- 
vaded every object; the worthlessness of all created enjoyments ; 
that vacancy which was felt, deeply felt by us all. These 
things are embodied in living colours; and when I think of my 
cousins in the same situation, I feel a sympathy for them 
which I cannot express. They have every thing to comfort them 
in the character of the departed; they have the delightful assu- 
rance that she has entered into rest; still her gain is, and ever 
will be, their loss; and it is for this I sympathize with them. 
My sincere and earnest prayer to God for them is, that this 
affliction may work out for them an etersial weight of glory, 
and that from this time they will take théir Heavenly Parent 
to be the Guide of their youth. 

“To you, my dear Sarah, this Providence calls in a loud 
and solemn voice. Its message to you is, ‘Be ye also ready, 
for in a day and in an hour when ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.” O dear Sarah, does this message find you with your 
lamp lighted, and ready for the coming of your Lord? Could you 
truly say, ‘ Lord, nov lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation?’ If you are not prepared 
for this summons, O repair immediately to the sinner’s Friend, 
who will in no wise cast you out, but will receive you gra- 
ciously, and love you freely. Commit yourself entirely to him, 
and renouncing all self-dependence, trust entirely to his merits 
and atonement. Look at the plan of salvation as it is revealed 
in the Scriptures, its adaptedness to the condition of mankind. 
Look, my dear Sarah, at your past life—the many resolutions 
you have formed and broken, and your inability to do any thing 
aright of yourself. Look at the amazing exhibition of his love 
on Calvary, see him bleeding, agonizing, dying, that you might 
obtain everlasting life. 

“Oh, when I look at this love of Christ which passeth know- ~ 
ledge, and at my own ingratitude as displayed by every act of 
my life, every thoaght and feeling, I see myself unworthy the 
name of Christian, and [I feel that the riches of the grace of 
God are infinite in saving one who has nothing to plead in her 
own behalf, and who can make no suitable return. I feel, 
dear sister, especially anxious that you should now determine, 
unreservedly, to serve the Lord, to avail yourself of the readi- — 
ness of Christ to receive you; and I write on this account more | 
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freely to you of my own experience, and one fact [ am more 
and more convineed of—it is in the use of special means that 
we are to expect and hope for blessings. I have found that I 
am more or less interested in religious truth, as I am more ar’ 
less constant in private devotion. This has been my own ex- 
perience, and I have purchased it dearly too, as many mis-spent 


days and hours will one day testify. I have now come to the 


resolution to devote ome hour in the morning to private 
devotion, and if my affections are languid and cold, still I per- 
severe in the use of means. Whenever I feel myself at a 
distance from God, and my thoughts chained to earth, itis 
when I put off the season of private devotion to a more con- 
venient time, and thus it slips by. Omy dear Sarah, if I could 
only feel sure you would make it a matter, with conscience, to 
devote some considerable time every morning of your life to 
private devotion, and if you would endeavor to consider your- 
self alone with God, I should indeed feel some hope that God 
was about to answer the unworthy prayers of your own affee- 
tionate sister, and of your departed parents. 

“ Let this season be stated, and let it not depend on the con- 
venience of the moment. Consider it is an engagement to 
which other thmgs must give way—as of minor importance. 
Empley the time in self-examination, and prayer to God. J 
will tell you just how I find it useful todo m my own case. I 
endeavor to consider myself as immediately in the presence of 
that God whose eyes are as a flame of fire, who cannot he 
deceived by appearances, and who will not be mocked. 

“ After having called in my wandering thoughts, I read a 
small portion of the word of God in course, never more than 
ene chapter, and sometimes only part of one; I read every 
verse attentively, sometimes twice, and endeavor to arrive at 
the precise meaning of the inspired writer. I then try to find 
out what use this part of the oracles of God may be to me 
particularly ; and having finished reading, I shut up the book, 
and recall what I remember of the chapter to my mind, so as 
to make sure that I have been really attending to it; and often, 
very often, 1 find im this examination that my thoughts have 
been wandering while engaged in reading. 

“I then examine my heart and conduct during the past 
day and the morning previous, and for this purpose have 
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written down a few questions which I oblige myself to answer 
directly without any evasion. Thus, having some little insight 
into my spiritual necessities, I beseech the Father of mercies to 
look in the face of his Anointed, and for his sake alone to grant 
me spiritual favors, to keep me entirely devoted to him. 


“And then, my dear sister, you are not forgotten, and I 
think I have sometimes felt the Spirit of God sweetly witness- 
inf with my spirit, that my prayers are heard, and that in 


God’s own good time they will be answered. 


_* After this I generally commit to memory from two to six: : 
verses of the Bible, and recall them to mind in the course of 


the day, hoping that by this means the Scripture may dwell in 
mo richly in all wisdom. 


“ The remainder of the hour I occupy in reading a few pages | 
of a religious work ; and although I have not much time for — 


this, it amounts to sorhething in the course of the week. I 
have read, in this way, “ Brainerd’s Life,” “ Mrs. Graham’s 
Memoirs ;” and I am now reading “ Dwight’s Theology.” I 
endeavour, directly after dinner, again fo retire for a few 
moments. 

“T have written you freely and unreservedly my plans and 


feelings, and I do it with confidence, that you will prudently | 


keep this letter from being left lying about where it may be 
seen; for although I do not think it is wrong to let a sister 
know these things, because they may be useful to her, yet I 
should shrink with pain at the idea of others reading them. 
Not because I am ashamed of the service of God; no, I trust I 
am enabled to glory in it, but because it might appear to others 
as a display, an ostentation; and nothing can be farther from 
the spirit of true devotion than this, 

“ T used at first to find a difficulty in arranging gf things ed's 
to have an hour undistarbed; and to obviate this I endeavor 
to rise an hour earlier than I would have otherwise cause to do. 


‘“ In your reply to this letter tell me seriously what you think 
of this plan. If it appears a good one to you; and, if not, what: 


you think better. If you do approve of it, let me know whether 
you think it advisable to adopt it as your own; and write me 
freely what means you consider is best adapted to keep us near 


to God, I feel so deeply interested in this aubject thet} know, 


not how to stop.” 


A 

4 

aie” 


~ "We like sometimes to be disappointed. When we fear 
evil, and find good, we are not so wedded to our own opinion 
as to regret being in the wrong. This is our case at present 
with reference to a little work now before us, to which allusion 
‘has been more than once made in our last volume—*“ Zhe 
British Controversialist.”* 

Whilst we hail with pleasure every attempt to stir the public 

mind, we watch with no little jealousy the direction in which 
it is likely to lead it, and the spirit in which its tutorship is 
‘undertaken. In the present instance both appear to be good, 
Sectarianism, Popery, the Results of Machinery, Poetry and 
Legislation, Mesmerism, Cromwell, Vegetarianism, and. other 
‘matters equally interesting, find advocates and opponents in 
the half-yearly volume before us. Truth is always important; 
and the subjects referred to have the additional recommen- 
dation of being all, more or less practical. 
_ The first, which however is not very broadly or acutely 
‘handled, has long appeared to us to be the great question of 
the age. The time is surely come for the fusion of the thou- 
sand and one sects which have hitherto disgraced Christianity, 
into one; and we should like to see just such a movement in 
the religious communities of all nations, as that which, in the 
social and political world, has convened the Great Exhibition 
of Industry. But we much fear that, if the several contribu- 
tions were to be sent in good will, they would be very small 
indeed. The subject, however, is too grave an one to be lightly 
treated. 

We have, ourselves, had some little experience in debating 
societies, and have generally found that much time is wasted 
for want of correct definitions at the outset. Johnson's Die- 

tionary is a better logician than our own opinion, after all. 
‘Thus, in the very question, “Is Sectarianism Christian?” an 
evident contradiction would have been discovered had a lexicon 
“been consulted in the first instance. A sect is “a body of men 
following some particular master,” necessarily fallible, and 
often egregiously wrong; whilst the language of Christianity 


* Jamnary to June 1851. f2mo. pp. 240. Houlston and Stoneman. 
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‘is, “One is your Master, even Christ.” “ Now this I say,” is 
the reproving language of its Great Author—“ that every one 
of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos; and T of Cephas, 
and I of Christ. Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for 
you? or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” — Yet in the 
work before us, the point is argued, not only as still an open 
question, but under the impression that sectarianism is mere 
“ difference of opinion !” 

The papers on Mesmerism are very interesting, though ' to 
our minds, far from conclusive, as they do not explain away 
many things which we are bound by the laws of evidence : te 
receive as facts. Some ingenuity is shewn in suggesting pro- 
bable modes of deception ; but such tricks touch but very few 
cases, and those the least important. Far be it from us to 
sanction the belief in such quackery as Mesmerism, which is 
abundantly refuted by the fact, that its strongest advocates and 
shrewdest professors can make no direct pecuniary use of it. 
A clairvoyant, who can see every thing in a man’s house hun- 
dreds of miles distant, tell the fate of Captain Franklin in the 
polar seas, or obtain instantaneous intelligence of events occurring 
in India or Australasia, could have no difficulty in so ordering 
his speculations, as to make-his fortune by a single stroke. In- 
formation obtained only one hour in advance of the public, 
would enable him to go to the Stock Exchange, penniless, in 
the morning, and retire a millionaire before night. And yet 
he professes to tell you what is doing at a distance which, 
reduced to time, would amount to days, weeks, and even 
months! Like the philosophers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, who offered the secret of “ multiplication,” or : 
gold, for a moderate considération, the clairvoyant is convic- 
ted by the self-contradicting nature of his proposals. Never- 
theless, there are some surprising and inexplicable things iy 
Mesmerism demanding our belief, till the reasons for rejecting 
them come up to the requirements of the case. 

That we have not overstated the question seems clear, from 
the first negative article in the pamphlet before us. “ Through 
Clairvoyance,” it is asserted, “the geoyraphy of the globe may 
be improved; the northern passage discovered ; and the astron: 
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1 of mere telescopic discoveries.” Extremely likely! Then wo 
\ would earnestly recommend the ingenuous, unsophisticated, dis- 
1 interested clairvoyant, at once to make the possible, certain. All 
t these discoveries ave saleable; and the second has not only had 
liberal buyers for many years, but a princely price attached. 


b Win these rewards, and the world will be converted to Mes- 
a merism in less than a twelvemonth. 


| A CLOSE QUESTION. 


| A pious minister of respectable talents, now in the Methodist 
connexion, was previously a preacher among the Universalists, 
The incident which led him seriously to examine the grounds 


i of that doctrine is striking and singular. He was amusing his 
i little son by telling him the story of the “Children in the 
wood.” 


| The boy asked, “ What became of the children ?” 
“They went to heaven,” replied the father. 

“ What became of the wicked old uncle °” 

“ He went to heaven too,” 

“ Then wont he kill them again, father ?” said the boy. 


Cnguiries and Correspondence. 
ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES. 
i 1 and 22.— Psalm xvi. 10: Matt. xvi. 28: Luke xxi. 24. 
y DEAR Str,—Allow me to forward a note upon each of the 
f above passages. As your correspondent must suppose, to treat 
ji them fully would demand far more space than you have 
HT spare ; a brief summary of results is all that can be given: the 
: | process by which they are seeured must be omitted. 


Psaim xvi. 10. 

| The papists maintain generally, and perhaps a few protes- 

| tants, that this verse teaches the doctrine of Christ's descent 
into hell; ¢. e. the place of torment. This opinion is strength- 

f ened by the expression in the Creed—“ He descended into hell.” 

The great mass of protestants understand both this verse and 
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the clause in the Creed, in a different sense. But leaving 
human authority, let us look at the divine. | 

1. The doctrine of parallelism would lead us to look for the 
same sense in the first, as in the second member of the verse. 
There is not much doubt respecting the second, “ Neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.” This mens 
explain and give the sense of the former part. 

2. The word Nephesh,* or soul, often means one’s life, self 
and even body, ( Num. vi. 6: Lev. xxi. 11.) and by no means 
invariably the immortal part. 

3. The word Sheol in Hebrew, and Hell in English, like 
Hades in Greek, is used to denote the grave—the state of the 
dead—the unseen state, without reference to the happiness or 
— of those who are therein. (e. g. Gen, xii. 38.) “He 

will bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.t 
Heb. Sheol. 

4. It would conflict with Christ's own words in Luks 
xxiii. 4:3. 

5. In Acts ii. 27, what is affirmed of David is denied i 
Christ; this verse is true of the former, but not of the latte 
David's soul was left in Sheol, Christ's was not. But David 
was a good man eee 
not mean the place of torment. 

G. It was not necessary that the soul of the Saviour should go 
to hell, in order to the perfeeting of that atonement which he 
declared to be “ finished” without it. 

7. The scope of the context and text, is against such an 
application. The psalmist declares his hope in the resurrection, 
“ My flesh shall rest in hope, for thou wilt not abandon me to 
the grave, nor suffer thy Holy One to see destruction,” «.¢. | 
shall rise again. 7 

8. The general consent of commentators favors this view. | 

9. The Hebrew will bear the translation—*“Thou wilt not 
give up my soul to Sheol, nor suffer, &c.” So that evenif Sheol 
meant the place of punishment, a literal version would not re- 
quire us to believe that the Saviour entered therein, but almost 
affirms that it did nof. i 


* See our volume for 1847, page 262. 
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Matthew xvi. 28. 

This verse must be viewed in connection with Luke ix. 27, 
«Till they see the kingdom of God;” and Mark ix. 1, “Till 
they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” The 
phrase, “ kingdom of God,” uniformly denotes the dispensation 
of the gospel; and when we are taught that it will come with 
power, we are to understand that shall be promulgated, set up, 
and prevail over opposition. In Afatt. xvi, 28, this triumph is 
regarded as proving the presence of Christ: in His kingdom 
we see J/im: in its establishment and extension we see Hig 
coming. Jie comes when His kingdom comes. In this sense 
many saw him come, not into, but iz His kingdom; for the 
gospel prevailed to a wide extent, spread over the known world, 
and claimed converts of every description of rank, character, 
religion and circumstance, as appears from Scripture and other 
authorities. ‘The verse cannot be true of His second coming 
without sin unto’salvation. They were to see, and they saw 
Him, in His representative, the church; they saw Him come in 
the coming of His kingdom. 


Luke xxi. 24. 

Passing over many explanations which have been proposed, 
the following seems to be most reasonable, and best supported 
by Scripture. Every work has its time; so every man and 
nation. The Jews had their time, the Gentiles have theirs. 
When the period has elapsed, during which: they are to keep 
Jerusalem in subjection, they will lose their pre-eminence. We 
know not when this will be, nor what will become of the city 
afterwards: nor what position these nations shall occupy. 
When the time, uncertain with us, but definite with God, is 
past, the punishment of Jerusalem shall cease, ¢. e. until God’s 
purpose is accomplished, she shall be chastised, the Gentiles 
being merely the ministers of justice. The rebel city shall have 
as much humiliation as God designs, but not more.—Comp. 
Dan, xii. 7: Rom. xi. 25: Rev. xi. 2. 


I remain, Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
Mortan in Marsh. B. H. C. 
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POETRY. 


* 
THE NATIONS’ PRAYER. 
(May Ist, 1851, ) 


Tue land yet showed the wave-worn marks 
Whcerewith the Flood had graved it, 

When earth’s one nation was convened, 
To mock the God that saved it! 

They met, to raise a lofty tower 
Whose proud front dared aspire 

Tow’'rds that pure sphere whose awful cope 
Still kept serenely higher,* 

When God, their one presumptuous speech 
To many separated; 

And to each thought, the mind confused 
A different sound dictated. 

Around them rolled th’ appalling curse 
Of sense and language shattered, 

And, as the whirlwind strews the sand, 
Their purposes were scattered. 


They were one race!—from kindred eyes 
Were all those farewells spoken, 

When of all language, theirs was left 
The sole on earth unbroken! 

Like-moulded cheeks and brows grew pale, 
And close-linked spirits fluttered, 

As from the answering lineaments 
The jarring speech was uttered ; 

And angels, pausing in their songs, 
Sweeter by contrast blending, 

Heard in mute wonderment, strange sounds 
From carth’s one race ascending! 


* Genesis xi. 4. The old-fashioned notion respecting the Tower of Babel, that 
it was intended literally to reach to heaven, is amply refuted by the fact of its 
having been situate in a low, level plain. Had surpassing height been the 
builders’ object, higher ground would have been chosen. That the expression is 
figurative appears evident also from Dew. i. 28. 
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The streams that from one fountain came 
i | Were severed, thence emerging, 
I: And from each other turned aside, 
| Went on through carth diverging ; 
| The blood which might not mix again, 
Flowed down through parted races, 
Inscribing varted characters 
Upon the ahen faces. | 
"T'was only where the trump was blown, 
f And war's red beacon lighted, 
: That, flowing o'er the same dark sod 
It might be re-united. 
So never met the nations more, 


To look with kindred glances, 
Nor let their hands approach within 
The measure of their lances! 
Till—suddenly was England's voice 
O’er all the wide earth straying, 
And swiftly round her sovereign’s throne 
The nations met—for praying !+ 


They met beneath a crystal roof, 
Which let the noontide splendour 
Flow brightly down, to bring from heaven 
Its smile of welcome tender ; 
They met, unlike in faee and mien,— 
The nations Babel parted, 
Remembering but how God at first, 
fashioned them like-hearted!} 


And with a breathless awe and joy, 
The world’s great spirit flattered, 

As from the varying lineaments 
The single voice was uttered ! 

Again paused angels in their songs, 
To hear what earth was saying, 

So strangely rose the blended sound 
Of many nations praying! 


an 


+ Psalm xxiii. 15, t Sce our Jane number, page 249%. 
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Oh Sovercign! when a heavenly crown 
To that of earth succeeding 

Shall grace thy brow ; and for thy loss 
The Nation's heart is bleeding ; 

When thy dear name has died away, 
Each solemn church-roof under, 

Leaving the listening nave and aisles 
At that sad blank to wonder, 

When thou shalt hear from angel-lips, 
Sublimed, the joyous story 

Which ever through this world will be 
Thy bright reign’s crowning glory,— 

The sweetest culogy that we 
Shall o’er thee then be saying 

Will be, “ "T'was first around thy throne 
The nations met for praying!” ELLIce. 


THE WINE OF EDEN. 


Drops of crystal water, 

Oh! the summer showers, 

Gemming with a thousand pearls, 

LBlossoms in the bowers ; 

While the Sun is resting 

On a couch of clouds, 

Drops of crystal water 

Trickle down in crowds. 

cnorus: Wine’s a friend of sorrow, 

Water's friend is glee ; 
Drops of crystal water then, 
Are wine enough for me, 


Irom the waving king-cup 
Bees are drinking dew, 
Butterthes are waiting 

To taste a little too; 


* We copy this spirited and pleasing song, from “The Band of Hope Review’— 


a cheap serial, that boasts the resceommendation of Lord Ashley and Other !cading 


Lames. 
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The cricket on the lady-bird 
Makes a passing call, 
Drops of crystal water 
Furnish drink for all. 
CHORUS: Wine’s, &c, 


The lily and the daisy, 
Sun-burnt in the field, 
Had no parasol of leaves 
Their purity to shield; 
So sunlight dropp’d its cloud-veil, 
And rain began to fall, 
Drops of crystal water 
Soon reviv’d them all. 
cHorvus: Wine’s, 


Corn that gilded acres, 
The clover, and the grass, 
Cowslips that the children 
Gather as they pass ; 
The primrose in the green lane, 
The berry on the sloe, 
Drops of crystal water 
Cause them all to grow, 
cuorus: Wine’s, &c. 
Drops of crystal water 
Form the running rills, 
Where the cress is growing 
By the brambled hills ; 
Oceans vast and boundless, 
Rivers wide and far, 
Drops of crystal water 
Make them what they are. 
CHORUS: Wine’s, &c. 
GOD’S WAYS ARE BEST. 


IN the joys of careless infancy, 
Basked a young and lovely child ; 
And its lustrous eyes told truthfully, 
That bliss its hours beguiled. 
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A lamb of snowy whiteness, 

Yormed the object of its love, 

And they gambolled in the brightness, 
Of the sunshine from above. 

But oh! the little fav’rite died, 

And the child could find no rest, 

Till smiling through the tears she tried 
To think * God’s ways are best.” 


A mother looked with speechless joy 
Upon her first-born child, 

“God bless my own, my baby boy,” 
She fondly said and smiled. 

But oh! too soon that joy was o’er, 
Called to resign his breath, 

And soon his cherub features wore, 
The still stern mark of death. 

Say, could that mother meekly part, 
From the child her spirit blest ; 

Oh yes, she owned with saddened heart, 
“ God’s ways are always best.” 


In lone churchyard as moonbeams shed 
- A cold pale light around ; 

One stricken mourner ’midst the dead, 
Bent o’er a grass-grown mound. 

Oh! grief sat strangely on that brow, 
For youth’s strong pulses beat, 

And his manly spirit secm’d to bow 

At dark eyed sorrow’s seat, 

For ‘neath that mossy turf was laid, 
His bride in dreamless rest ; 


And whilst deep grief his spirit weighed, 


He owned, “ God's ways are best.” 


"Twas evening—o'er a tiny form 


A boyish creature knelt, 
Oh, he was bounding as the fawn, ‘ 
F’er grief his bosom felt. 
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But ah, his own twin sister lay 

In death’s embraces prest, 

And as that loved one passed away, 
He cried, “ God’s ways are best.” 
Oh, may we thus more meekly bend, 
Beneath the stern behest, 

And with each sorrow calmly blend, 
This truth, “ God’s ways are best.” 


WATERS OF MARAH. 


By Marah’s stream of bitterness, 
When Moses stood and cried, 

Jehovah heard his fervent prayer, ! 
And instant help supplied : 

The prophet sought the precious tree 
With prompt obedient feet ; 

‘Twas cast into the fount, and made 
The bitter waters sweet. 


Whene’er affliction o'er thee sheds 
Its influence malign, 

Then, sufferer, be the prophet’s prayer 
And prompt obedience thine: 

‘Tis but a Marah’s fount ordain’d 
Thy faith m God to prove, 


And prayer and resignation shall 
Its bitterness remove. 


JESUS. 


He is a path, if any be misled ; 

He is a robe, if any naked be ; 

If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 
If any be a bondman, he is free ; 

If any be but weak, how strong is he! 


To dead men life he is, to sick men health; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth: 


A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth. 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1851. 


CASCADE OF TERNT. 


Tun Cascade of Terni, represented in our engraving, 
has called forth the admiration of two of the greatest 
geniuses of Europe. In 1662 Salvator Rosa, the sublime 
artist. wrote to a friend, “I have seen at Terni the 
celebrated waterfall of Velino; it is really a frightful 
thing to see a river thus precipitate itself into an abyss 
from a height of half a mile, the spray and yapour as it 
remounts melting into a thousand colors,”’ In1817, Lord 
Byron wrote to his publisher, Mr. Murray, “I have twice 
visited the Cascade of Terni, which surpasses everything.” 

I{is remembrances of these visits he subsequently em- 
bodied in the fourth canto of Childe Harold. His descrip- 
tion, which will never be surpassed by any writer, will 
serve as a fitting illustration of our engraving. 


The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss ; 
The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture, while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 
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And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which round 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald: how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent, 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thussto be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings through the vale. Look back, 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 


CLEVER TRICKS! 


There was a wondrous stir in a small provincial town one 
fine summer afternoon, for two enterprising acronauts had con- 
descended to start a large balloon from some convenient plea- 
sure grounds in the vicinity. To half the inhabitants this was 
a novel spectacle, and even those travelled gentry who had 
enjoyed such sights before, partook of the general enthusiasm, 
so that business was suspended as if by common consent; and 
except near the advertised place for ascent, the streets wore 
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almost a deserted aspect. Roofs and windows, however, in 
every direction displayed anxious faces peeping out, all hoping 
that the favoring breeze would blow towards their particular 
point of the compass! 

Little Ralph was among the foremost of the throng,. for he 
was an adventurous lad, and so restless, his mother was too 
glad to be rid of his company to care much whither he betook 
himself. Ralph posted along, full of expectation, and eager to 
sce all there was to be seen, till he arrived very near the spot 
where the balloon was filling; but here his short stature was 
an insurmountable obstacle ; for how could a boy of five feet 
peer above walls double that height? Nothing. daunted, 
Ralph looked about for a remedy, and soon perceived a small 
eminence whence a happy crowd were looking down in ex- 
ulting security. He made his way to the place, but was some- 
what perplexed by the demand of a shilling as entrance fee, 
by the owner of this tempting inclosure. Ralph had but one 
shilling, and he did not like to part with this, because he had 
destined it for a strawberry feast after the fatigues of his 
excursion; so he had recourse to what he deemed “a clever 
trick,” and popped in unseen, while the man’s attention was 
cngrossed in counting the heads of a large party, who willingly 
proffered the stipulated coin. 

Ralph quieted his conscience by the consideration that there 
were so many purchasers for the accommodation, that one 
gratuitous candidate was of no consequence, quite forgetting 
that he would have been extremely indignant at any such 
forced possession of a seat at his mother’s front windows, 
when they were let out at five or ten shillings each, to those 
who were anxious to witness an ancient ceremonial on the 
' Queen’s visit to the town! Yet such conduct was quite as much 
an infringement of the Saviour’s command, “ Defraud not;” in © 
the one case as in the other, 

Unhappily Ralph's “ Clever trick,” was laughed at as an 
excellent joke by most of his associates, only one friend having 
the honesty to set it before him in its true light. In his ap- 
prenticeship, Ralph thought nothing of neglecting customers, 
or amusing himself in business time, while he kept up the 
semblance of active industry, by prompt recurrence to his proper 
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duty the instant his master’s footsteps warned him of approacli- 
ing inspection. 

Poor fellow! his “ Clever Tricks,” progressed from abstracting 
small articles from his mother’s stores, to replenishing his 
purse from her till, evading railway dues; claiming imaginary 
damages, and making exorbitant charges for “ incidentals,” 
upon all hisemployers! In all this Ralph is but a type of a 
large class of young men who unblushingly boast of similar 
achievements, and delight to beguile the tedium of a journey, 
by details which astound their simple-minded fellow travellers, 
who cannot always perceive the force of the sophistical argu- 
ments used to defend such pranks. In fact by those accustomed 
to regulate their conduct by the precepts of Holy Writ, such 
“ clever tricks,” are reckoned utterly indefensible, because 
“ unbecoming the Gospel of Christ!” 

Ralph however, was wise in his own generation, and always 
attentive to avoid anything which by a too-lenient world would 
be pronounced actually dishonest; so he prospered mightily in 
all his doings, and enjoyed the reputation of being “a shrewd 
bargainer ;” “asharp salesman,” “a knowing advocate.” Sail- 
ing always close to the wind, he was yet never shipwrecked, 
in all desperate dilemmas managing to steer his course on- 
wards to wealth and luxury. True, he had not many intimate 
friends, but they were sometimes troublesome, apt to expect 
help, or to give unpalatable advice, or express opinions too 
freely ; acquaintances, were most suited to his taste, because 
with bland speech and complaisant manner, they never pene- 
trated his secrets; never sought him when they were in trou- 
ble; and cunning folks like Ralph, are usually clever enough 
to keep out of trouble themselves. 
~* In his own business he had frequent recourse to skilful sub- 
terfuge; volubly descanting upon the perfections of his goods, 
but maintaining a dishonest silence in regard to the flaws; 
which he attempted to justify by saying that as they would 
inevitably betray themselves in due time, it was unnecessary to 
indicate them prematurely. A convenient deafness afflicted 
him when annoyed with questions it was against his interest 
to answer. He had a knack too of selecting assistants who 
scrupled not to make all sorts of assertions in their masters 
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name, naively relying upon his supposed integrity; while 
Ralph being “ no keeper of other men’s consciences,” did not 
consider himself called upon to refute any of their statements! 
Indeed, why should he betray suspicion of their veracity, 
when their evident ignorance was so profitable to himself ? 

Ralph was ingenious, as well as wily, and often by well- 
timed bounty, and well-feigned sympathy, he gained important 
information of trade secrets, and could speedily introduce under 
another name, the invention or the compound which was the 
result of his poor dupe’s life-long toil and experiment. Yet 
our hero was no member of “ the swell mob!” He availed 
himself of his birth-rights, and won a large share of public 
confidence, by the quaint speech and plain attire of the 
straitest sect; carefully abstaining from any overt act which 
could bring him under official scrutiny; and joining duly in 
censure upon any dereliction of conventional requirements. 

At last Ralph attained the grand object of his ambition: he 
had made his fortune, married a wife, purchased a house, and 
set up as a country gentleman in his native town; where he 
was cordially welcomed by old friends, who willingly forgot 
his boyish propensities, in the hope that they had been cast 
aside among other childish things of earlier days. , 

But they were mistaken, as they soon found to their cost, 
Ralph’s “clever tricks,” had been too productive to be dis- 
carded, and had now become so habitual, that they no longer 
occasioned a momentary twinge of compunction to his seared 
conscience. Not contented with beating down the price of all 
his purchases, he ran tolerably long bills with every trades- 
man, and then stoutly disputed so many articles charged, that 
they dreaded his entering their shops. 

His own long successful career of chicanery and saenaondins 
ing had rendered him so suspicious of every body, that no 
respectable servants would stay in a place where their characters 
were sure to be impugned, He actually complained, that he 
could never understand his steward’s accounts, because he 
was absorbed in trying to decipher some possible “ hidden 
meaning,” in the statements submitted to him. He had been 
in the leather trade, and it was eventually the boast of his hoary - 
hairs, that “ all his riches had sprung from the judicious use. of 
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a remarkable knife entrusted to his confidential agent, who was 


in the habit when going his rounds to ascertain the condition 
of certain harness under his care—of “ making a job,” where 
there was not one ready! 

Poor old man! can it be wondered at, that he lived without 
friends, and died not only unregretted, but so hated and de- 
pised that no precaution could restrain the insults of the mobs 
as his lifeless remains were carried to the grave ? 

And where was his soul? We must leave that to Him 
who has declared it to be His will,” “that no man go be- 
yond and defraud his brother (7. e. as in the margin, “ oppress 
or over-reach”), in any matter, because the Lord is the avenger 
of all such.” “They that have pleasure in unrighteousness,” 
are enumerated as among those that will be finally condemned. 

People who venture upon doubtful actions in small matters 
seldom hesitate at adroit manceuvre upon more important oc- 
casions, when power and opportunity conjoin. Doubtless 
David deemed that “a clever trick” by which he secured the 
death of Uriah, to conceal his own crimes; but unerring truth 
declares that “ the thing displeased the Lord.” 

Not long after our blessed Saviour’s decease too, a certain 
husband and wife congratulated themselves upon “ the clever 
trick” they had played the Apostle Peter, in withholding part 
of the price of an estate they had professed to devote to the 
spread of the gospel. Such an offering from insincere hearts, 
was not only not accepted, but denounced as a LIE TOWARDS 
Gop! and punished with so immediate and awful a judgment, 
that “ great fear fell upon all the church.” 

It is humiliating to trace throughout both the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, such varied and reiterated cautions and 
exhortations respecting deceitful word and action one towards 
another. A stranger from some sinless region would judge 
sorrowfully of the characters which could need such incessant 
admonition, and wonder not that the Righteous One should 
proclaim “ They must be born again,” ere they could appear 
faultless before the Great White Throne. Blessed be God who 
not only pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, but provideth 
& ransom and atonement of purifying efficacy! “ Let every 
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one then that nameth the name of Christ, be careful to depart 
from all iniquity ;” to “ keep himself unspotted from the world;” 
and to grow in meetness for his inheritance among saints in 
light ! E. W. P. 
THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


“Tre fourth, or (reckoning that in 1843 as one of the series, 
we might say the fifth) Peace Congress has come and gone; 
months of anxiety and toil, on the part of the few engaged in 
its preparation, have been rewarded by a degree of success, 
which must have satisfied the expectations of the most san- 

e.” 

v We have always been warm friends to the principles of 
Peace. We do not indeed see how it is possible for any one 
who reads the New Testament, or the Old, in its fuller light, 
to doubt the soundness, the value, or the ultimate success of 
such sentiments. Whether they may approve of all that 
belongs to the Peace Society is quite another question; for 
humanly-constituted,and humanly-governed as it must be, there 
are no doubt errors in theory, errors in practice, and incon- 
sistencies in both, at which, for various reasons, many may 
take offence. 

But the old and most telling charge brought against this 
Society—that it is chimerical and impracticable, must, we 
think, fall to the ground, after the exposition of its principles 
and plans laid before the last session of the Congress. From 
the resolutions therein passed, it seems now to assume such a 
position, that if it be open to blame at all, it must fall under 
the same censure as tracked the footsteps of the apostles when 
they were accused of “ turning the world upside down.” 

We candidly confess that we know not what real, honest, 
manly purpose is, if the propositions and speeches at the late 
congress are mere empty declamation—“ sound and fury,” as 
they have been most infelicitously called, “signifying nothing.” 

Deputies from all nations attended this significant gathering 
—meun of all ranks—of all professions—of all shades of political 
opinion statesmen, philosophers, soldiers, and mechanics, 
under the presidency of one of the worthiest names known to 
English science and literature, Sir David Brewster, LL.D. 
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And what did they propose doing? Did they meet simply 
to gossip about the atrocities of war, and sigh and poetize over 
evils they had no thought or hope of remedying? No: they 
met in the full belief that much which they wished done, 
should be done, could be done, and would be done—not only 
to tell the world that it ought to be better than it is, but how 
it was to become so. 

Their first resolution was merely a record of their antago- 
nism, as a body, to the War-spirit—a principle from which all 
they propose doing is to spring. On this subject we fear the 
Society lies a little open to misapprehension and suspicion. 
Its catholic spirit allows it to hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all who agree in the spirit of this resolution. Men hate 
War, and love Peace, from a variety of considerations. Every 
one who knows what it is to be happy, must value peace; 
while Christians only can truly estimate 

“ The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Which nothing earthly gives, nor can destroy.” 

We do not therefore object, as many do, that all creeds and 
classes should be admitted into communion with the Peace 
Society. But we must confess that we have felt scandalized 
to see, amongst its more prominent names, those who carry the 
war-spirit into almost all other public meetings, or are 
habitually engaged in sowing strife and dissension not only 
among those who are of one blood with them, but related still 
more intimately by the bonds of a common Christianity, varied 
only in a few forms of infinitely less importance than many of 
the differences they overlook in such organizations as that of 
the Peace Society. If God have called us to peace, let us, first 
of all, study to be at peace in the “things of God,” and assert 
and live up to, the brotherhood of the gospel, before we give all 
our energies to vindicate the brotherhood of nations. We 
know that exceptions have been again and again taken to this 
admirable and useful society, on the ground that it avails 
itself of the acknowledged talent of some of our most pug- 
nacious controversialists—of men who do not grapple manfully 
with abuses, and denounce only what the gospel denounces, 
but write and say bitter things in a bitter spirit against those 
whose lives and labors, like their own, preach Christ, though in 
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other modes than those in which they think it right to set him 
forth. "We could, were we so disposed, point to speeches and 
writings innumerable, emanating from members of the Peace 
Society, in which the war-spirit is infinitely more patent and 
more rabid than in any of the dispatches of Napoleon. These 
things ought not so to be. 

We are speaking of the practical character of the Peace 
Society: let us be practical ourselves. Our own advice would 
come, perhaps, with little grace or power. Let us try the 
effect of better. “The servant of the Lord must not strive; 
but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves; if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the ackowledging of the truth.” 
If patience, gentleness, meekness, be the weapons of our ware 
fare with those who are unfriendly to the truth, surely strife 
and wrangling ought not to be employed against those who 
are equally anxious with ourselves that it should have free 
course and be glorified, 

Our quarrel ends here; and we heartily wish the society 
“God speed!” in those practical measures it proposes for 
making the world wiser and better. 

In the first place, then, instead of war, it suggests arbi- 
tration—a project at all events friable. We do not go so far 
as many of their supporters go, in recommending such a course 
in a case of highway robbery or house-breaking: “ You want 
my purse, which contains twenty-three pounds. Your time is 
worth something, and you have hired that horse for the pur- 
pose of robbing me more conveniently; let me offer you a 
compromise. My friend, Shallow, the magistrate, and one of 
your friends, shall be arbitrators, and their decision shall be 
final.” We have not yet reached this state of things. But 
nations never fall out in this way. Advisedly and deliberately 
they proceed to extremities. In sober seriousness they do not 
think a cannon ball the best logic; and would in many cases, 
we have no doubt, recur to a more judicious tribunal. Let 
them have the chance, and we ask no more, 

Another proposition that seems to us thoroughly practical, 
is the mutual disarmament of nations. Let England do, as in 
our school days we were wont to do, cry “ Feign play!” to 
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all the world of war. Let it hold out the unarmed hand, and 
say, “Our motto shall be no longer ‘ Mangling done here!’ 
We will put away all these trappings and accoutrements if you 
will. At best they are rather ornamental than useful; and think 
what an amount of taxation we shall save!” If the world can 
be once brought to believe us, (and we see an earnest in the 
Great Exhibition that it is beginning to do so) we have no fear 
of the result. 

The next point is of doubtful accomplishment at present— 
not because it is unsound or useless, but because it touches our 
country in its tenderest point, the pocket. The very reasons 
moving to the success of the last project will for a time 
retard the operation of this. But we the more admire the 
hardy manliness of the proposition on this account. It aims 
to dissuade men from meddling with loans borrowed for the 
purposes of war, either directly or indirectly. This is empha- 
tically no easy matter: but the day may come when the 
relative positions and value of Gain and Godliness may be 
better understood. All honor to those who help it forward ! 

The Peace Society proposes farther, that England should be 
less meddlesome in other people’s matters. Good! Let it 
“trouble its head with its own affairs,” and no longer blow up 
a spark into a flame, unless it be that of incipient love and 
goodwill. Who made England a judge or a divider? Her 
type and embodiment has long assumed a womanly form. Let 
Britannia maintain the character of her sex—not wandering 
about, a tattler and a busy-body, speaking things which she 
should not, but ruling her own house well. 

This intermeddling spirit too often breaks out into oper 
aggression, especially upon the aborigines of new lands ac- 
quired by the British. "We are glad therefore to see the Peace 
Society joining hands with the Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
and denouncing this movement as one which can be, and ought 
to be, remedied. We are slow to believe many of the state- 
ments put forth by this body; but there can be no doubt as to 
the iniquitous principle pursued in most of our settlements 
abroad. We wonder such language as that of one of the 
speakers on this topic should be necessary in our day; bat so 
itis. “He denied that it was a justification for dispossessing 
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barbarous tribes of their native plains and coasts, that they 
could be, put to a better use. The man who should plant him- 
self in his garden, and build a palace there, and tell him that 
that was a better use to make of it than growing a few goose- 
berry bushes, would be quite as much a thief as if he had put 
his hand into his pocket and robbed him after the most civilized 
fashion—y et that was just what had been done in colonization.” 

Is there any thing chimerical or impracticable in recom- 
mending England to blot out such an occasion of reproach? 

One more proposition, and we have done. The society very 
properly reminds us that we want such good, honest, sensible, 
intelligible, international laws, as shall enable nations always 
and infallibly to decide when they are right or wrong. Is such 
a thing impossible? Let this and all the other suggestions be 
tried, and we shall be abundantly satisfied. 


THE WATER-LILY. 


My father and mother were gone out for the day and had left 
me in charge of the children, it was very hot and they kept up 
a continual fidget; I bore it patiently for some time, for 
children will be restless in hot weather, but at length I re- 
quested that they would get something to do. 

“ Why don’t you work, or paint, or read, Hatty °” I demanded 
of my little sister. 

“I'm tired of*always grounding those swans,” said Harriet, 
“and my crochet is so difficult: I seem to do it quite right, 
and yet it comes wrong.” 

** Then why don’t you write your Diary ?” 

“ O, because Charlie wo’nt write his.” 

“ A very bad reason, his not writing leaves you the more to 
say: besides I thought you promised mamma you would per- 
severe if she would give you a book.” 

“ And so we did, Orris, for a long time,” said Charlie, “ why 
I wrote pages, and pages of mine. Look here!” 

So saying he produced a copybook with a marbled cover, and 
showed me that it was about half full of writing in large text. 

“If you wrote all that yourself I should think you might 
write more.” 
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“©, but I am so tired of it, and besides, this is such a very 
hot day.” 

“] know that, and to have you leaning on my knee makes 
me no cooler; but I have something for you to do just now, 
which I think you will like.” 

“O, what is it, Orris, may we both do it ?” 

“Yes, if you like, you may go into the field to gardener, 
and ask him to get me a water-lily out of the stream, I want 
one to finish my sketch with.” 

“You, really do want one? you are not pretending just to 
give us something to do P” 

“No, I really want one; you see these in the glass begin to 
wither.” 

‘Make haste then, Hatty ; Orris you'shall have the very best 
lily we can find.” | 

Thereupon they ran off leaving me to inspect the diary: its 
first page was garnished with the resemblance of a large swan 
with curly wings: from his beak proceeded the owner’s name 
in full, and underneath were his lucubrations. The first few 
pages ran as follows,— 

‘‘ WEDNESDAY.—To-day mamma said as all the others were 
writing diaries, I might do one too if I liked, so I said I should, 
and I shall write it every day till lam grown up. I did a long 
division sum, a very hard one ; we dined early to day and we had 
a boiled leg of mutton, and an apple pudding, but I shall not 
say another time what we had for dinner, because I shall have 
plenty of other things to say.” 

“ Fripay.—Gardener has been mending the palings, he gave 
me five nails, they were very good ones such as I like. He said if 
any boy that he knew was to pull nails out of his wall trees 
when he’ed done them, he should certainly tell their papa of 
them. Aunt Fanny came and took away Sophy to spend a 
fortnight. Uncle Tom came too he said I was a fine boy and 
gave me a shillittg.” 

“ SaTuRDAY.—My half holiday. Hurra. I went and bought 
two hoop-sticks for me and Hatty, they cost four-pence each.” 

“ SunDAY.—On Sunday I went to church.” 

“ MonpAay.—To-day I had a cold, and after school I was just 
ing to bowl my hoop when Orris said to mamma it rained, 
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and Ma said she couldn’t think of my going out in the rain, 
and sol couldn’t go. After that Orris called me to come into 
her room, and gave me a four-penny piece and two pictures, so 
now I’ve got eight-pence. Orris is very kind but sometimes 
she thinks she ought to command, because she is the eldest.” 

“ TvEsDAY.—I shall not write my diary every day unless 
I like.” 

‘‘ WEDNESDAY.—I dined late with papa and mamma and the 
elder ones, it rained, if the others wont tell me what to say of 
course I don’t know.” 

“ Fripay.—I went to the shop and bought some tin tax. I 
don’t like writing diaries particularly. It will be a good thing 
to leave off till the holidays.” 

I had only got so far, when the children ran in with a 
beautiful water lily. They had scarcely deposited it in my 
hand when they both exclaimed in a breath,— 

“ And what are we to do now, Orris ?” 

“ You may bring me a glass of water to put it i.” 

This was soon done, and then the question was repeated. I 
saw there was but one chance of quiet, so I resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity, and say that if they would each immediately 


§ begin some ordinary occupation, I would tell them a story. 


What child was ever proof against a story ? | 

‘But we are to choose what it shall be about?” said one of 
them. 

sé Why 

“O never mind why; shall we tell her, Harriet? Well it’s 
because you tell cheating stories, Orris:” you say “I'll tell you 
a story about a girl, or a cottage, or a thimble, or any thing you 
like, and it really is something about us.” 

“ You may choose, then.” 

“Then it shall be about the lily we got for you.” 

“ Give me ten minutes to think about it, and collect your 
needles and pencils.” 

Upon this they brought together a heap of articles which 
they were not at all likely to want, and after altering the 
position of their stools and discussing what they. would do, and 
changing their minds many times, declared at length that they 
were quite ready. 
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“ Now, Orris, begin please,—“ There was once” — 

So I accordingly began. “Thcre was once a boy who was 
very fond of pictures. There were not many pictures for him 
to look at, for his mother who was a widow lived on the borders 
of one of the great American forests. She had come out from 
England with her husband, and now that he was dead, the few 
pictures hanging on her walls were almost the only luxuries 
she possessed. 

“ Her son would often spend his holidays in trying to copy 
them, but as he had very little application, he often threw his 
half-finished drawings away, and once he was heard to say that 
he wished some kind-hearted fairy would take it in hand and 
finish it for him. ‘ 

“* Child,’ said his mother, ‘for my part I don’t believe there 
are any such things as fairies. I never saw one, and your father 
never did: but by all accounts if fairies there be, they are @ 
jealous and revengeful race. Mind your books, my child, and 
never mind the fairies.’ 

“* Very well mother,’ said the boy. 

“Tt makes me sad to see you stand gazing at the pictures, 
said his mother, coming up to him and laying her hand on his 
curly head, ‘ why, child, pictures can’t feed a body, pictures can’t 
clothe a body, and a log of wood is far better to burn and warm 
a body.’ 

“* All that is quite true, mother,’ said the boy. 

“*Then why do you keep looking at them, child ?” 

“The boy hesitated, and then answered,—‘I don’t know, 
mother.’ 

“* You don’t know! nor I neither. “ Why, child, you look at 
the dumb things as if you loved them. Put on your cap, and 
run out to play.’ 

“So the boy went out, and wandered towards the forest *till 
he came to the brink of a sheet of water. It was too small to 
be called a lake; but it was deep, clear, and overhung with 
crowds of trees. It was evening, and the sun was getting low. 
There was a narrow strip of land stretching out into the water. 
Pine trees grew upon it; and here and there a plane tree or 4 
sumach dipped its large leaves over, and seemed mtent on 
watching its own clear reflection. 
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“ The boy stood still, and thought how delightful it was to see 
the sun red and glorious between the black trunks of the pine 
trees. Then he looked up into the abyss of clear sky overhead, 
and thought how beautiful it was to see the little frail clouds 
folded over one another, like a belt of rose-coloured waves. 
Then he drew still nearer to the water, and saw how they were 
all reflected down there, among the leaves and flowers of the 
lilies; and he wished he were a painter, for he said to himself, 
‘I am sure there are no trees in the world with such beautiful 
leaves as these pines; Iam sure there are no other clouds in 
the world so lovely as these; I know this is the sweetest piece 
of water in the world, and if I could paint it, every one else 
would know it too.’ He stood still for awhile, watching the 
water-lilies as they closed their leaves for the night, and 
listening to the slight sound they made when they dipped 
their heads under water. ‘ The sun has been playing tricks 
with these lilies, as well as with the clouds,’ he said to himself, 
‘for when I passed by in the morning they swayed about 
like floating snow-balls, and now there is not a bud of them 
that has not got a rosy side; I must gather one, and see if I 
cannot make a drawing of it.” So he gathered a lily, sat down 
with it in his hand, and tried very hard to make a correct 
sketch of it in a blank leaf of his copy book. He was far more 
patient than usual; but he succeeded so little to his own satis- 
faction that at length he threw down the book, and looking 
into the cup of his lily, said to it in a sorrowful voice, * Ah! 
what use is it my trying to copy anything so beautiful as you 
are. How much I wish I were a painter! 

“As he said these words he felt a slight quivering in the 
flower; and, while he looked, the cluster of stamens at the 
bottom of the cup floated upwards, and glittered like a crown 
of gold; the dew-drops which hung upon them changed into 
diamonds before his eyes; the white petals flowed together; 
the tall pistil was a golden wand; and the next momenta 
beautiful little creature stood upon his hand, clad in a robe of 
the purest white, and scarcely taller than the flower from which 
she sprung. 

“ Struck with astonishment, the boy kept silence. She lifted 
up her face, and opened her lips more than once. He expected 
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her to say some wonderful thing; but, when at length she did 
speak, she only said, ‘ Child, are you happy ?” 

“« No,’ said the boy in a low voice, ‘ because I want to paint, 
and I cannot.’ 

“ * How do you know that you cannot ?’ asked the fairy. 

“« Q, fairy,’ replied the boy, ‘ because I have tried a great. 
many times. It is of no use trying any longer.’ 

“ * What if I were to help you ?’ said the fairy. 

“« There would then, indeed, be some pleasure in the work, 
and some chance of success,’ said the boy. 

“* T was just closing my leaves for the night,’ answered the 
fairy, ‘ when you drew me out of the water; and I should 
have made you feel the effects of my resentment if it had not 
happened that you are the favourite of our race. Under the 
water, at the bottom of this lake, are our palaces and castles; 
and when, after visiting the upper world, we wish to return to 
them, we close one of these lilies over us, and sink in it to 
our home. The wish that I heard you utter just now induced 
me to appear to you. I know a powerful charm which will 
ensure you success, and the accomplishment of your highest 
wishes; but it is one which requires a great deal of care and 
patience in the working, and I cannot put you in possession of 
it unless you will promise the most implicit obedience to my 
directions.’ 

“* Spirit of a water-lily!’ said the boy, ‘I promise with all 
my heart.’ 

“*Go home, then,’ continued the fairy, ‘ and you will find 
lying on the threshold a little key ; take it up.’ 

“* T will,’ answered the boy, ‘ and what then shall I do ?” 

“* Carry it to the nearest pine tree,’ said the fairy, ‘ strike 
the trunk with it, and a key-hole will appear. Do not be afraid 
to unlock that magic door. Slip in your hand, and you will 
bring out a wonderful pallette. I have not time now to tell you 
half its virtues; but they will soon unfold themselves. You 
must be very careful to paint with colors from that pallette 
every day. On this depends the success of the charm. You 
will find that it will soon give grace to your figures, and beauty 
to your coloring; and I promise you that, if you do not break 
the spell, you shall not only in a few years be able to produce 
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as beautiful a copy of these flowers as can be wished, but your 
name shall become known to fame, and your genius shall be 
honored, and your pictures delighted in on both sides the 
Atlantic.’ 

“* Can it be possible,’ said the boy; and the hand trembled 
on which stood the fairy. 

“* Tt shall be so, if only you do not break the charm,’ said 
the fairy; ‘ but lest, like the rest of your ungrateful race, you 
should forget what you owe to me, and even when you grow 
older begin to doubt whether you have ever seen me, the 
lily you gathered will never fade till my promise is accom- 
plished.’ 

“So saying she gathered round her the folds of her robe, 
crossed her arms, and dropping her head on her breast trembled 
slightly; and, before the boy could remark the change, he had 
nothing in his hand but a flower. 

“ He looked up; all the beautiful rosy flowers were faded to a 
shady grey. The gold had disappeared from the water, and 
the forest was dense and gloomy. He arose with the lily in 
his hand, went slowly home, laid it in a casket to protect if 
from injury, and then proceeded to search for the pallette, 
which he shortly found; and, lest he should break the spell, he 
began to use it that very night. 

* Who would not like to have a fairy friend? Who would 
not like to work with a magic pallette? Every day its virtues 
became more apparent. He worked very hard; and it was 
astonishing how soon he improved. His deep, heavy outlines 
soon became light and clear; and his coloring began to assume 
a transparent delicacy. He was so delighted with the fairy 
present that he even did more than was required of him. He 
spent nearly all his leisure time in using it; and often passed 
whole days beside the sheet of water in the forest. He painted 
it when the sun shone, and it was spotted all over with the 
reflection of fleeting white clouds; he painted it, covered with 
water-lilies rocking on the ripples; by moonlight, when two 
or three stars in the empty sky shone down upon it; and at 
sunset, when it lay trembling, like liquid gold. 

“But the fairy never came to look at his work. He often 
called to her, particularly when he had been more than usually 
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successful; but she never made him any answer, nor took the 
least notice of his entreaties that he might see her again. 

“ So a long time—several years—passed away. He was grown 
up to be a man, and he had never broken the charm; he still 
worked every day with his magic pallette. 

* No one in those parts cared at all for his pictures. His 
mother’s friends told him he would never get his bread by 
painting; his mother herself was sorry that he chose to waste 
his leisure so; and the more because the pictures on her walls 
were brighter far than his, and had clouds and trees of far 
clearer color, not like the common clouds and misty hills that 
he was so fond of painting, and his faintly-coloured distant 
forest, with uncertain and variable hues, such as she could see 
any day, when she looked out at her window. 

“It made the young man unhappy to hear all this fault found 
with his proceedings, but it never made him leave off using the 
fairy’s pallette, though about this time he himself began to 
doubt whether he should ever be a painter. One evening, 
he sat at his easel, trying in yain to give the expression he 


“wished to an angel’s face, which seemed to get less and less like 


the face in his heart with every touch he gave it. On a sudden 
he threw down his brush, and with a feeling of bitter dis- 
appointment upbraided himself for what he now thought his 
folly in listening to the fairy, and accepting her delusive gift. 
What had he got by it hitherto? Nothing but his mother’s 
regrets, and the ridicule of his companions. He threw himself 
on his bed. It grew dark, and he could no longer be vexed 
with the sight of his unfinished angel; and presently he iell 
asleep, and forgot his sorrow. | 

“In the middle of the night he suddenly awoke. His chamber 
‘was full of moonlight. The lid of the casket where he kept the 
lily, had sprung open, and his fairy friend stood near it. 

“‘* American painter,’ she said in a reproachful voice, ‘ since 


you think I have been rather a foe than a friend to you, 1am 


ready to take back my gift.’ 

“But sleep had now cooled the young painter’s mind, and 
softened his feeling of vexation, so that he did not find himself 
at all willing to part with the pallette. While he hesitated 
how to excuse himself she further said, ‘ But if you still wish 
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to try what it can do for you, take this ring, which my sister 
sends you; wear it, and it will greatly assist the charm.’ 

“ The youth held out his hand, and took the ring. As he cast 
his eyes upon it, the fairy vanished. He turned it to the moon- 
light, and saw that it was set with a stone of a transparent 
blue color. It had the property of reflecting every thing 
bright that came near it; and there was a word engraven upon 
it. He thought—he could not be sure—but he thought the 
word was ‘ Hope.’ 

« After this, and during a long time, I can tell you no more 
about him: whether he finished the angel’s face, and whether 
it pleased him at last, I do not know. I only know that, in 
process of time, his mother died—that he came to Europe—and 
that he was quite unknown and very poor. 

“The next thing recorded of him is this, that on a sudden he 
became famous. The world began to admire his works, and to 
seek his company. He was considered a great man, and wealth 
and honors flowed in upon him. It happened to him that one 
day in travelling he came to a great city, where there was 
a large collection of pictures. He went to see them; and 
among them he saw many of his own pictures; some of them 
he painted before he left his forest home; others were of more 
recent date. All the people and all the painters praised them. 
But there was one that they liked better than the others; and 
when he heard them call it his master-piece he went and sat 
down opposite to it, that he might think over again some of 
the thoughts that he had had when he painted it. 

“Tt was a picture of a little child, holding in its hands several 
beautiful water-lilies; and the crowd that gathered round it 
praised the lightness of the drapery, the beauty of the infant 
form, the soft light shed down upon it, and, above all, the 
innocent expression of the baby features. 

“ He was pleased, but not elated. He called to mind the 
words of his fairy benefactress, and acknowledged to himself 
that at length they were certainly fulfilled. 

“ And then it drew towards evening, and the people one by 
one disappeared, till he was left alone with his masterpiece. 
The excitement of the day had made him anxious for repose. 
He was thinking of leaving the place, when suddenly he fell 
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asleep, and dreamed that he was standing behind the sheet of 
water in his native country, and lingering, as of old, to watch 
the rays of the setting sun, as they melted away from its sur- 
face. He thought, too, that his beautiful lily was in his hand; 
and that while he looked at it the leaves withered and fell 
at his feet.. Then followed a confused recollection of his con- 
versation with the fairy ; and after that his thoughts became 
clearer, and though still asleep, he remembered where he was, 
and in what place he was sitting. His impressions became 
more ;vivid—he dreamed that something lightly touched his 
hand. He looked up, and his fairy benefactress was at his side, 
standing on the arm of his chair. 

“* O, wonderful enchantress!’ said the dreaming painter, ‘do 
not vanish before I have had time to thank you for your magic 
gift. I have nothing to offer you but my gratification in re- 
turn ; for the diamonds of this world are too heavy for such an 
ethereal being, and the gold of this world is useless to you who 
have no wants that it can supply. The fame I have acquired 
I cannot impart to you, for few of my race believe in the 
existence of yours. What, then, can Ido? I can only thank 
you for your goodness. But tell me at least your name, if you 
have a name, that I may cut it on a ring, and wear it always 
on my finger.’ 

“* My name,’ answered the fairy, ‘ is Perseverance.” ’ 

“ Well!” said the children looking at each other, “ she has 
cheated us after all!” OrRIs. 


ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 


(Continued Jrom page 373.) 
CHAPTER IX. 


Letter to Lucy—her engagements in doing good, and her great attention to 
her grandfather too much for her health—change of air—visits of Dr. 
C—, in her affliction—last days—funeral—character—lines occasioned 
by her decease, Uctober 16, 1828, 

THE following was addressed to her sister Luey— 

“ Apri 4, 1828,—My dear Lucy,—I think I cannot accompany 
the little present I design to give you more suitably, and 
perhaps not more acceptably, than by —— for you & 
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letter I have lately met with, written to a young lady, about 
your age, by an uncle : 

‘I. I recommend to you a diligent attention to your studies. 
You are now arrived at an age when you are capable of appre- 
ciating the value of learning, and ought to feel that the time 
which is allowed you for this purpose should be diligently im- 
proved. When at school take care that no day pass without 
making some sensible progress in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge ; and when at home let not your books be neglected, 
but improve your time in reviewing what you have learned at 
school ; and in reading attentively such books as are best calcu- 
lated to improve your character, and furnish your mind with 
useful knowledge. When you get a good book read it several 
times through, so that you may understand it. 

‘II. Guard against vain and useless amusements. In the 
pursuit of them you would lose time which ought to be spent 
in business or study ; and they would only tend to injure your 
disposition and temper. In all your visits, and in all your 
hours of recreation, take care not to do, or say, anything which 
you would not be willing that your judicious friends should 
hear or see; or rather, 1 would say, always remember that 
God, your Creator, hears all you say, and sees all you do. 

‘IIT. Cultivate a good temper and a kind disposition. Love 
to do kind things to others whenever you have opportunity. 
Guard against being angry, sulky, irritable, morose, or peevish. 
The way to be happy, and to be useful, is to be kind and 
affectionate. To love others is the way to gain their ldve. By 
giving way to ill-temper you would become unhappy yourself, 
and make those around you so likewise. Be cheerful, contented, 
kind, and friendly, and you will always find friends. 

‘IV. Learn to govern your tongue. I trust, indeed, that I 
need not caution you against falsehood. But I will warn you 
to be always cautious how you speak of the characters of others. 
It is better generally to talk about other people’s virtues, than 
about their faults. And if you are sufficiently aware of your 
own imperfections, you will be sensible that you ought not to 
be forward in speaking against others. Take care not to in- 
dulge unreasonable prejudices against any of your companions, 
neighbours, or acquaintances. 
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#*¥. The last and most important direction I have to give to 
you, and which I pray God to give you grace te comply with 
is—atiend fo the concerns of your soul. Remember you area 
-sinner—a great mm the sight of God—and exposed to 
eternal punishment. Christ has died to save sinners. Repent, 
confess your sins, cry to God for mercy, and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all your heart, and he will save you. If you: 
neglect to do this you cannot be saved. Do think of this sub- 
ject while you are young. You pe ganda Oh, may 
God grant you his saving grace.’ | 

““Teannot, my dear Luey, add anything more this excel-: 
lent letter than to beg you to give your attention te 
advice contained in it. 

i anhiversary of your birthday. I would unite with you iz 
raising an “ Ebenezer” to God, for hitherto the Lord hath 
helped you. May he protect you through another year) 
. you seem hardly to have commenced your journey. May the 
; coming year be one of unusual happiness to you. May ittm 
spent in the service of the Lord—then it will be happy. x 

“ Should I be taken away from you, may you still be happy 
in the society of another dear sister, and contribute as much te 
her enjoyment as you have to mine. Should you be taken 
4 from me, still may I feel that the Lord doth all things well; 
a and may I have the unspeakable consolation of feeling that you’ 
a have gone to immortal bliss. That this may be the ease, ot 
Your most affectionate sister, 

: in which she was residing, in behalf of the suffering women and 

i children of Greece. A society of ladies had been formed to aid: 

B | in sending them relief, of which Miss B— was secretary.. I | 
this work of benevolence, she, who, was the charm and life ofthe _, | 

Dering the winter, oo, she had 
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ladies, whom, with 
; counselled and admonished from the word of God. 
She likewise filled the office of treasurer to the Ladies’ 
Missionary Society of the town; and as she was one who did” 
with all her might whatever she was engaged in, it may easily” 
be supposed that constant application to such labors as these, 
bore heavily on her weak frame. 
At the same time, her grandfather's ‘increasing infirmities 
devolved upon her the management of his estate as well as 
that of her mother. ‘The dangerous illness of a young relation 
who was also under her eare, the education of her sister, whose 
delicate health forbade a residence at a boarding-school, with”. 
many other domestic affairs of a similar nature, imposed a 
burden too great for her to sustain. It was too evident to her 
friends that her health was sinking under the pressure. Re- 
peatedly was she urged to intermit her many cares, but in vaim, 


until it was too infe. Her reply always was, that no one could’ 
do for her grandfather so well, and that she was not sensible of 
any material injury to her health. The truth was, he wasin 
such a feeble state of mind as well as body, that he was disposed” 


her filial piety. 

At last, however, she left home to recruit, but alas! it was 
die. When on a visit to 4 friend in Boston, she was taken ij” 
all the symptoms of a rapid consumption discovered themselves; 
and her case was pronounced hopeless. When her physician” 
told her that her illness must terminate in death, she received 
the intelligence with great firmness, but after he retired, ‘she 
burst into tears. Her sister Lucy approached her weeping; 
Anna recovering her composure, and extending her hand to her’ 
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her pastor’s wife in the instruction of a Bible class connected { 
with the Sabbath school. In this department of she 
eminently excelled. Possessing » most happy talent of commu- ; 
nicating instruction, she was greatly beloved by those young 

- | to question the propriety of what any one else did, Dut whate a 

Sa Anna said or did was right. Her unwearied attention to him, — 4 

oe the many acts of self-denial to which she : 

oe herself to him when she might have been enjoying the delights 3 

53 character. ‘Indeed there can be no doubt she fell a sacrifice to q 
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sister, said, “ Lucy, dear, it will be leaving you, but it will be 
only. stepping into the arms of Jesus.” From this time her 
composure never forsook her; she rested on the promises of 

God, and found sure support. 

Her first and principal concern was respecting her beloved 
sister, whom she committed to the parental care of a dear friend, 
the wife of her former pastor. She took leave of all her friends 
and companions with the greatest composure, distributing 
among them little parting tokens of her affection. As she held 
the hand of one, she said, “Julia, you and I have spent many 
pleasant and happy hours together, I hope when you are upon 
a sick bed you may find the Saviour near and precious, that if 
we meet not again in this world we may mect in heaven.” 

It was a moving scene. It went to the heart of all. It 
seemed like binding the cords of love tighter, and making them 
still stronger just as they were about to be sundered. 

In the hope that the air and quiet of the country might have 
a good effect in her recovery, she was removed to the house of a 
dear friend, and so wonderful was the effect of the change, 
that she was able every day to have a drive for a little dis- 
tance. Her friends began to have strong hopes of her recovery ; 
and even a voyage to Savannah had been planned, in which 
she seemed much interested. But alas! it was a flattering hope. 
Shortly afterwards she became much worse, and her debility 
rapidly increased; yet, had it not been for her pale and ema- 
ciated look at one time, and at another the hectic glow dis- 
cerned on her cheek, so strongly indicating internal disease, it 
would have been said she was still in health. Her smile was 
still the same, and her soft, blue eye, was still lighted up with 
the sprightliness and animation so natural to her. 

In passing events she seemed as much interested as she had 
ever been, and was amused and excited just in proportion to 
circumstances. But her sweetest pleasures were found in com- 
munion with her God and Saviour. Redemption through the 
blood of Christ was her darling theme ; on this she used to 
dwell with untiring delight, and such was her appropriating 
faith, that she more than once assured those around her, that. 
her dependance on the Saviour led her to feel his death was 
as much for her, as though she was the only being in the 
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universe for whom it was necessary that atonement should be 
made. 

“JT had been in the habit,” says Dr. Codman, in a memoir of 
her which he wrote, “ for several days previous to her death, of 
visiting her chamber at 6a. m., the time when she always 
appeared the brightest, and reading to her a portion from a 
little book, called ‘ Daily Food, and sometimes of praying with 
her when her strength would admit. Precious are the recol- 
lections of those seasons! At some of them, and on other 
occasions, we had free and interesting conversations on the 
subject of religion. She uniformly expressed her unwavering 
confidence in the merits of Jesus Christ; she loved to speak of 
Christ, of his preciousness, of his atonement. She observed that 
the belief that Christ died for her, and that he was wounded for 
her transgressions, was her great support in view of death. It 
was this that deprived death of its sting. 

‘She told me that once at the communion-table at my church, 
she was so perfectly absorbed with a sense of her Saviour’s 
presence, that she was not conscious of the presence of any at 
the table but the Lord Jesus Christ and herself. 

“Tt was not often that she conversed on her own experience, 
and always with great diffidence and propriety. She had reli- 
gious impressions as early as she could recollect, and I have 
often thought that she was one of those who are sanctified from 
the womb. 

“Her religion was consistent, with a great degree of cheer- 
fulness, and even of vivacity, during all her sickness, and in the 
near view of death. She avas always the same delightful 
companion. She never expressed a desire to live, although I 
have reason to think it would have been pleasant to her. She 
often checked me for expressing too ardent desires on this sub- 
ject, in my prayers and conversation, and sweetly comforted her 
friends in the prospect of the separation which was soon to take 
place. I had indeed most ardently desired her life, but when I 
found that she wished me to cease being thus importunate, and 
that according to all appearance her case was determined, I 
earnestly sought of God in prayer, that she might have an easy 
and happy death; and although it pleased Heaven in infinite wig- 
dom to deny the first request, the last was completely answered.” 
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“ Often have I sat by her,” says her kind hostess, “at twi- 
light, singing at her request that sweet hymn, ‘ And let this 
feeble body fail,’ and another which was still more her favorite, 
‘Whither go’st thou, pilgrim stranger?’ 

* During these exercises her hands would be folded, and she 
seemed from the lively expression of her countenance to be 
anticipating the songs of heaven. There were many hymns and 
passages from sacred poetry in which she took much delight, 
but the books upon which she most relied for Christian support 
were her Bible, Mrs. Graham's ‘ Provision for passing over 
Jordan,’ ‘Clarke on the Promises,’ and ‘ The Course of 'Time.’” 

When asked what passages she would like to have read to 
her, her usual reply was, “The 5ist Psalm and the 103rd 
Psalm.” On these beautiful Psalms she remarked, “These I 
should like to hear every day; they are so good, just what I 
need.” 

* On the 16th October,” continues her biographer, “she did not 
appear to be much worse than usual, but it seems that she felt 
in herself some prognostications of approaching dissolution ; for 
she insisted upon ascertaining from the physician how long he 
thought she might live. He told her she might live two or 
threo weeks, and perhaps not so many days, it was impossible to 
tell. In the evening she seemed a little more uncasy than 
common, upon which it was proposed to remove her as was often 
done, to her cot-bed in another part of the room. Tere she lay 
for some time without any unusual appearance except excessive 
weakness. She had expressed a desire during the day, that 
a friend would sing to her the ‘Female Pilgrim.’ Recol- 
lecting this, I asked her whether she should sing it now. 
She gently shook her head, implying that she was not able to 
bear it. Her approach to the hour of nature's dissolution was 
peaceful and serene. We sat by her bedside unconscious that 
the winged arrow had found its way to her heart; for she lay in 
@ quiet posture on her side, and we thought only that she was 
taking rest in sleep. But we were soon roused by an 
unusual rattling in her throat, and we perceived that the breath 
was departing. ‘Are you distressed, dear Anna?’ was my en- 
quiry. Without answering she immediately uttered the prayer, 
‘Lord Jesus! have mercy on me!’ She doubtless felt the hand 
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of death upon her. Mrs, C——= immediately ropeated that 
precious promise in Isaiah, ‘ Fear thou not for I am with thee. 
Be not dismayed, for I am thy God, I will strengthen thee, 
yea, I will help thee, yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.” Upon which she said in a faint 
voice, ‘ I join with you,’ 

“ We had made an engagement that I should be present at 
this trying scene to close her eyes, and perceiving that she 
found a difficulty in expressing something which she wished to 
say, I asked, ‘ Do you wish that I should commit your depart- 
ing spirit into the hands of your Saviour?’ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, 
‘that is what I wish.’ We accordingly all kneeled around her 
dying bed, and in words broken with grief, I endeavored to 
comply with her request. When I rose from my knees, I said, 
‘Anna, does Christ continue to be precious to you ? She faintly 
articulated, ‘ Yes ;’ and in one minute expired without a groan, 
a struggle, or a sigh. I then closed her lovely eyes with my 
own hand, and we kneeled again around her death-bed to re« 
turn thanks to God for having taken away the sting of death, 
and granted her so sweet and peaceful a dismission from this 
vale of tears.* 

“Oh let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like hers! While looking on the beautiful remains 
of female loveliness, I thought for the first time of Whitfield’s 
hymn, which I had before thought better omitted— 

‘Ah! lovely appearance of death, 
What sight upon earth is so fair, 
Not all the gay pageants that breathe, 
Can with a dead body compare!’ 


“ The funeral was attended by a great concourse of friends 
from Boston and this place. Never did I see more tears shed 
ata funeral. Her grandfather wept like a child, and standing ' 
beside her coffin, exclaimed, ‘Ah! she was a good child to 
me!’ An appropriate hymn was sung from a collection which 
she greatly valued, and which, with her Testament, she kept on 
her pillow during all her sickness. Mr. Green then made a 
suitable address, and offered a pertinent prayer. The procession 
was formed, and proceeded to Boston in eleven carriages. On 

 * She died on the 16th of October, 1828, aged 21 years. 


sexton of Park-stzect Church, contineted the mourners inte 


the vaults under the church, where we depasited the lovely dead : | 


by the side of her dear mother.’ 
“Mies B—— was remarkable piety/and 
‘personal appearance. Her understanding wes singularly clear, 
and even masculine ; she had a mind capab’: of any efforts; she 
waa distinguished for sound judgment, and { hesitate not tomy 
that there is.not for..discretion and. propriety an individual in 
case of difficulty than Anna 

She was well ecqusinted with Latin, French, and Italian, with 
ancient and modern philesephy, and with the arts of music and 
grayer reading, at the same tume she delighted in poctry ant 

temper. “She possessed. great cquanimity, and under every 
ably kind, condescending, and obliging: This was the secret by 
which she won and retained s« many hearts. Her religion was’ 
of that medest, retiring kind, wizich:is less calculated to excite’ 
observation than to mingle with the sympathies ‘of life, and: 

her piety, it is not the only one upon which we can linger with 
delight and satisfaction. We can trace her not only in sttend- 
ance on the person of an aged and infirm grandfather, but 
exteading her usefulness abroad, and giving to all our circles’ 
religious and benevolent objects, her time, hor talents, and 

-was in sickness (thet tine of trial) that ‘the force of het” 
religious principles could be most distinetly traved. Never was 
there a more delightfn) union of cheerfulness and piety thaa 
was. apparent through the whole course of her disease. She’ 
to us with a smile, and dhe left us withasmile. Her 
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by Dr. Copmax. He describes. form celestial” as thus 


Resumed the stranger from another sphere, 
Not from an earthly but celestial world? A 
See ! she has strung her.golden harp to sing 
The never-ending song of dying Love... 
Her days on earth were few,’ the 
The Inspiration of the Holy Que 
Bestomed on her powers of mind, 
“A gweet and lovely temper was ‘alike 
“Were wanctified by richer gifts of grace, 


‘In tender years, bereft of parents’ care, RES fe 
‘She made her parents’ covenant God her own, 
And in the path they walked, she meekly trod. 
Bright was her passage through the vale of tears ; 
Which flowed afresh, as she departed thence 
“To seek in fairer skies the friends she loved. 
had you seen her in her vernal. bloom,... 
With rosy health mantling her lovely. cheek, 
Watehing beside ber aged grandaire's couch,.. f 
And geutly soothing his declining age, 
You would have said anangel cametocarth 
To mitigate the senseofhumanwoe. 
In acts of mercy ever prompt and kind, _ 
_. Whether to soothe the lonely widow's lot, 
Or send the glorious gotpel’s blessed souna 
"To earth's remotest bounds, orto instil! 
Into the youthful mind the truth of God— 
alll these deeds of merey none were found 
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** But in her last expiring hours of life, 
Religion shone with brightest radiance, 
Just like the setting sun on summer's eve, 
When not a passing cloud obscures the scene. 
Those tidings, which, to many of her race, 
Are fraught with dread, and terror, and dismay, 
Brougbt no such horror to her trusting mind. 
With calmness and composure did she learn 
Her days were numbered and her death was near. 
Though to her blooming youth, the life below 
Seemed pleasant, "twas more sweet and pleasant still 
That all her Father’s will should be performed. 
Gently and softly did her heavenly Friend 
Take down the building of her earthly house, 
And give the spirit leave to pass away 
Without a groan, a struggle, or a sigh.” 


Two years after the death of Anna,‘ her grandfather died. 
The efforts of Anna had been blessed to her sister Lucy, who 
became a devoted Christian, Lucy returned to England. She 
devoted herself to schemes of usefulness, and expected to enter 
on the missionary field, when her Heavenly Father called her 
to the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY.—Str Jones. 


We can add nothing to the encomium passed by Dr. Johnson, 
on the subject of our present memoir, The discriminating and 
deep-thinking author of Rasselas, has described Sir William 
Jones, as “ the most enlightened of men.” Whether we view 
him at school, at college, in public or private, engaged in the 
domestic amiabilities of life, or presiding in the Supreme Court 
of Bengal ; in the study, or the closet, this epithet seems the 
most appropriate that could have been selected,. for he walked 
uniformly and consistently in the light of a sound and searching 
reason, and an approving conscience, 

WILLIAM JONES, was born on the 28th September, 1746, 
and educated at Harrow, under the celebrated Dr. Sumner, 
who soon discovered his superior abilities. From this school 
he went to University College, Oxford, where he pursued his 
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studies with unremitting interest and attention, and won 
golden opinions from all with whom he came in contact. This 
was the more remarkable as he remained uncontaminated by 
the injurious influences around him, and had no taste for the 
riot and dissipation of college life. Unlike the majority of his 
fellows, whose only object seemed to be the gratification of self, 
and the indulgence of passions, which had grown restless under 
the restraints of home, he was distinguished alike for his gene- 
rosity of disposition, and his irreproachable morality. Here, 
under a self-imposed discipline, which the ardour of his mind 
never allowed him to feel irksome, he made astonishing pro- 
gress in his studies, and excited universal admiration. 

In 1767 he went abroad and resided some time at Nice, where 
he employed himself in investigating the influence of various 
forms of government on mankind—a study which considerably 
enlarged his philanthropy, and enabled him in the arduous and 
responsible duties of his after-life, to form that generous 
estimate of human nature, so necessary to an equitable adjust- 
ment of the causes that were brought before him. 

As a young man, his forte lay in the ready acquirement of 
languages, for which he seemed to be especially gifted by 
nature. Without any very definite ulterior object, he applied 
himself therefore most vigorously to this department of study ; 
and the result amply justified the correctness of his decision, 
and verified the soundness of that advice so frequently given, 
but so rarely followed out, of allowing the natural tendencies of 
genius to have free course. “There is one circumstance,” 
says a shrewd and able psychologist," “I would preach up, 
morning, noon, and night, to young persons for the manage- 
ment of their understanding. Whatever you are from nature, 
keep to it; never desert your own line of talent. If Providence 
only intended you to write posies for rings, or mottoes for 
twelfth cakes, keep to posies and mottoes. A good motto 
for acake is more respectable than a villanous epic poem in 
twelve books. Be what nature intended you for, and you will 
succeed; be anything else and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than nothing.” 


* Lectures on Moral Philosophy by Rev. Sidney Smith. 
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In this branch of study none have ever transcended William 
Jones. 

“In Greek and Roman literature, his early proficiency was 
the subject of admiration and applause; and knowledge of 
whatever nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards 
progressive. ‘The more elegant dialects of modern Europe, the 


. French, the Spanish, and the Italian, he spoke and wrote with 


the greatest fluency and precision; and the German and Por. 
tuguese were familiar to him. At an carly period of life his 
application to oriental literature commenced; he studied the 
Hebrew with ease and suceess; and many of the most learned 
Asiatics have the candour to avow, that his knowledge of 
Arabic and Persian was as accurate and extensive as their own; 
he was also conversant in the Turkish idiom; and the Chinese 
had even attracted his notice so far, as to induce him to learn 
the radical character of that language, with a view perhaps to 
further improvements. He subsequently made himself master 
of the Sanscrit; and the most enlightened professors of the 
doctrines of Brahma confess with pride, delight, and surprise, 
that his knowledge of their sacred dialect was most critically 
correct and profound.”* 

One golden sentence in this extract demands a word of com- 
ment. All knowledge obtained by our young student “ was 
ever afterwards progressive.” It quickened appetite, instead of 
satisfying it, furnishing only the elements for thought and 
research, and after-study. It lay in the mind only for the pur- 
pose of manifesting its ready affinity for everything analagous 
which might be subsequently brought into contact with it, and 
thus became a living, growing principle, never ceasing 
enlarge itself by the assimilation and digestion of kindred 
thoughts. The invaluable advice given to young Jones, by his 
mother, when perplexed by any difficulty, “Read and you will 
know,” was amplified by the intelligence of the pupil, and 
extended by him to al/ sources of information. 

Even in his favorite pursuits he never confounded the means 
with the end. “He would have despised the reputation of @ 
mere linguist.” Knowledge, truth, and usefulness, were the 
great desires of his life; and during an unusually short time, 


Character of Sir W. Jones by Sir J. Shore, afierwards Lord Teignmouth. 
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he accomplished much more towards these noble ends than 
any single individual had ever done before, or has since 
effected. 

Before the expiration of his twenty-second year he had com- 
pleted a voluminous commentary on the poetry of the Asiaties, 
which however did not appear till 1774; his first publication 
being a Life of Nadir Shah, translated into French from the 
Persian, at the urgent request of the King of Denmark, stimu- 
lated by the honorable feeling that it was otherwise likely “to 
be carried out of England, with the reflection that no person 
had been found in the British dominions capable of trans- 
lating it.” 

The work was followed by a dissertation on Oriental Litera- 
ture, also in French; a Persian Grammar, and a letter criticising 
with much acuteness and severity, a recent French translation 
of the Books of Zoroaster. 

The literature of the East was in the days of Mr. Jones, con- 
sidered of much more importance than subsequent researches 
have shewn that it deserves. The fragments of Zerdusht, or 
Zoroaster, are generally known by the title of the “ Chaldaic 
Oracle,” and are found dispersed throughout a variety of 
ancient writers. Their genuineness is more than suspected, and 
their intelligibility is still more questionable. But “ words with- 
out knowledge,” are often sufficient to enlist the enthusiasm of 
the mere linguist, and our author, in this and other instances, 
appears to have followed, more than was his wont, the fashion 
of his age. His subsequent labors in Indian poetry, mytho- 
logy, legislation, and general literature, would not, we think, 
have been carried on with so much interest in the present day; 
though it must be acknowledged that he did much towards 
dispelling the ridiculous and extravagant notions entertained 
on the subject of the antiquity and value of those writings prior 
to his own time. 

We have always esteemed very lightly the pseudo-seriptures, 
and bombastic myths of India and the East. But the feeling 
of veneration for such pretentious trash is not yet extinct. The 
staid and solemn manner in which the question was approached 
even by the great mind we are now contemplating, is signifi- 
cant of the feeling entertained less than a century ago. Speak- 
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ing of early Indian histories, he says, “They may even be 
of solid importance in an age when some intelligent and vir. 
tuous persons are inclined to doubt the authenticity of the 
accounts delivered by Moses, concerning the primitive world; 
since no modes or sources of reasoning can be unimportant, 
which have a tendency to remove such doubts. Either the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, all due allowances being made for a 
figurative Eastern style, are true, or the whole fabric of our 
national religion is false; a conclusion which none of us, I 
trust, would wish to be drawn. I, who cannot help believing 
the divinity of the Messiah, from the undiputed antiquity and 
manifest completion of many prophecies, especially those of 
Isaiah, in the only person recorded by history to whom they are 
applicable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity of the 
venerable books to which that sacred person refers as genuine: 
but it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that I 


_ have at heart; it is truth itself; and, if any cool unbiased 


reasoner will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative 
through Egyptian conduits from the primeval fountains of In- 
dian literature, I shall esteem him as a friend for having weaned 
my mind from a capital error, and promise to stand among the 
foremost in assisting to circulate the truth, which he has ascer- 
tained.” 

The veneration entertained by Sir William Jones, for the 
Holy Scriptures, is well known. Not only was he a firm 
believer in Christianity, but a practical exhibitor of its influ- 
ence. His opinions of the majesty and excellence of the Bible 
are widely recorded, and its power on the heart was witnessed 
by the earnest and habitual devotions of this great man 
Amidst the multifarious duties of a most active life, he found 
time, or made it, for frequent retirement and prayer. 

The lighter accomplishments of Poetry were, in 1773, laid 
aside for the severer studies of the Law. To other minds, it is 
not unlikely these early occupations might have proved detri- 
mental; but to one who, whilst deeply-enthusiastic in their 
pursuit, looked always beyond them, thcir influence was in the 
highest degree salutary. Few occupations are so suggestive 
as those of philology and poetry. They make men thinkers 
almost against their wills, and draw into the mind a vast fund 
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of collateral information, which is subsequently elaborated with 
reference to other and higher subjects of enquiry. It was so 
in the present instance; for, when appointed Commissioner of 
Bankrupts by-Lord Bathurst, we find Mr. Jones exercising 
that important and responsible post, with such vigorous dis- 
cernment and unbending justice, tempered by kindly consi- 
deration and general amenity of manners, as won for him not 
only the meed of public approval, but speedy advancement to 
the high position of Judge of the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
whither he proceeded in 1783, having first received the honor 
of knighthood, and married Miss Shipley, eldest daughter of 
the bishop of St. Asaph. 

His oriental predilections returned with the prospect of so 
soon setting foot in India, and his active mind planned, on the 
passage outward, the constitution of the “ Asiatic Society,” 
subsequently carried out with so much success. The Opening 
Discourse was delivered by Sir William Jones, who had 
accepted the President’s chair, on the 24th February, 1784, 
and the last, ten years afterwards, when suffering from severe 
indisposition and about to return home invalided. These dis- 
courses are master-pieces of condensed thought and graceful 
language, and are well worth the study of our young friends, 
whether interested or not in the subjects of which they 
directly treat—the religion, poetry and literature, of the nations 
of India, and the East. 

In the third of these discourses, Sir William Jones divides 
the whole human race into five classes, which he subsequently 
reduces into four, three of which essentially differ in their lan- 
guage, religion, and styles of architecture; whilst the fourth, 
combines in a degree, the characters of all. Hence he infers 
that all languages sprang originally from one stock, the seat 
of which he shews to have been situate just where the Serip- 
tures assure us the common tongue of our race was first sepa- 
rated into different dialects. His arguments are so lucidly put, 
that we have long regarded this paper as one of the best proofs 
extant of the common origin of nations. 

Sir William Jones was eminently fitted for his high office 
and discharged its duties with consummate ability and industry, 
For integrity, humanity, probity, benevolence, affability, humi- 
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arrive at. He: posscand desire for 


thought, all the knowledge he acquiréd: 


‘wisdom, Let- our readers imitate his example, and 
ponder well the following just encomium, m connexion with tm. © 
‘well4cnown The fhoulties of the mind” says 
grapher, “ by natare vigurous, were improved by constant exm > 
ive: habitual practice, hed | 
an wnextinguished ardour for universal knowlidge 
joined perseverance in the pursuit of it, which subdued ‘ali 
obstacles; his ‘studies began with ‘the dawn, and, during thy | 
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intermissions of professional duties, were continued throughes 


‘the day; ‘reflection end meditation streagthened and confirmed: 
«what industry and investigation, hed aceamulaied. It wart 
fixed principle with him, from which*he never 
@éviated, not to be deterred by any ‘difficulties that were sur- 
‘appears. mote to have 
éaxploy his talents so much to his own and the public advam+ 
Auge)" wes the regular allotment of; his time to particular 


interception or confasion: nor can i heré omit remarking 
and complacency with “which -he gave his atiention 
to all persons, of whatever’ quality, takuts, or education: te 
jeitly concluded that curious or impatant information might © 
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well as from arrogance,.and “which: 
gecompany and disgrace the greatest: abilities>: 


the delight of which his conversation 


— 
REMINISCENCE OF A .RUBAL 


WE are in the habit.:of,taking 


into the country, to enjoy the pure and invigorating qicamies 
we seek in vain in our lange cities... On.ene of 


Everything seemed by the, summer 
blade of grass, laden with waterdrops, glistened inthe 1apaiet 
the sun, and the hawtherm,hedge,.om either. side, 


pleasing fragrance. A pleasant train of reflections arene im our id 


clothed the surrounding tress,.on every blade of grasson every 
wild flower that decked the. ground, might be discovered traces 
of Divine wisdom end goodness: Uneonscitusly we had strolled 
when our attention was arrested by the appearance of « funeral. 
It had been hidden from: view by .an.ebrupt. tarn-of the reall, 
and was now almostclese ua. There was 
about its appearance... There..were. none of thoes. 
about the coffin whieh distinguiah the rich from the 


in that last resting-plaee: by 


the manly countenances of: those sons of tail... Thank Gedthe 
tears of affection are not restrieted to those, over whose dead 
wave the insignia of rank... We followed. distance 
solemn procession, a8 it slowly moved towards the neighbouring 
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company soon dispersed, and we were alone. All was over, 
An additional grave was visible. And that was all. Solemn 
thoughts passed through our minds as we gazed on the last 
resting-place of one of whom we knew nothing, save that it 
was another added to the numberless multitude who had 
entered an unseen eternity. 

We were absorbed in these reflections, when our thoughts 
were directed into another channel by loud sobs, which, to our 
surprise, proceeded from a woman who had entered the chureh- 
yard, and was directing her steps towards the newly-made 
grave. She exhibited all the symptoms of poignant grief, and, 
with frantic energy exclaimed, as she bent over the fresh turf, 
“ He was my ain bairn, my ain bairn, my ain dear Sandy!” We 
observed that she wore the sad emblem of widowhood, and, 
unwilling to intrude upon the sacred affections of a mother’s 
heart, we left the spot. 

In a short time the rain began again to fail heavily, and we 
sought shelter in a neat cottage in the neighbouring village. A 
pleasant-looking woman asked us to rest till the shower had 
passed. On casually relating what we had just witnessed, we 
obtained from her the following particulars. 

Widow Stewart’s son, being the only child, was greatly 
beloved by both parents, and he reciprocated their affection. 
They had used all their exertions to instil into his mind, a love 
for the great Redeemer; and they rejoiced to sce that their 
labor had not been in vain. Alexander Stewart left his native 
village for one of our large mercantile towns, to attain greater 
proficiency in the trade to which he had been apprenticed. 
The letters which he sent home, dictated by strong affection for 
his parents, cheered their anxious hearts, and from natural 
ability and good conduct his prospects were good. 

But he made no mention of the malignant influence which 
the change of place was working on his constitution. He had 
been accustomed to nothing but the free and pure air of the 
country ; and was ill-able to withstand the confined atmosphere 
of the large manufacturing town in which he now resided. He 
felt that he had lost that buoyancy of spirit and elastic step, 
which he possessed in his native place, and he looked forward 
with delight to the prospect of spending a few days under his 
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father’s roof, hoping that he might thereby recruit his drooping 
health. Before he could accomplish this, however, death had 
entered the home of his childhood ; and he returned to perform 
the last sad office to his beloved father, and minister comfort to 
his widowed mother. 

The anxious parent was not long in observing the hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes of her much-loved son. She saw with 
alarm that disease had begun its work; and used all her 
influence to induce him to protract his stay till his health should 
be sufficiently established. Alexander felt his own weakness 
and inability, and complied. Many happy evenings they spent 
together, while he did all in his power to cheer his surviving 
parent. ‘They felt happiest in each other’s society, and their 
joint prayers often arose that they might meet in heaven, an 
united family, and that the holy affection which was begun on 
earth might be renewed in that. Land of Bliss. 

The widow, however, too clearly marked the slow but sure 
progress of disease. Anxiously did she watch, and fervently 
did she pray for his recovery. Many a petition was offered up 
to Him who is a father to the fatherless, and a husband to the 
widow. But God’s ways are not as man’s ways, and He willed 
it otherwise. 

In the spring-time of his days, in the bloom of his youth, he 
died, the solace of his widowed mother’s declining years. But 
he had been early taught to repose in Jesus, and he had gone to 
that city within whose precincts sorrow never casts a shadow, 
and where there are pleasures for evermore. 

We had witnessed the sequel. Pyro. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF EQUALITY. 


WE had been visiting the Great Exhibition of Industry, and 
had seen life in many of its forms and phases. We were vulgar 
enough to venture there on one of the cheap days, for we cannot 
exactly understand the luxury of paying five shillings when we 
can see more for one. And more we certainly do see at this 
rendezvous of nations on the early days of the week than on 
either of the two last. To our minds by far the best part of the 
shew is the unmitigated joy and wonderment of the masses, and 
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the honest and homely poetry of such minds under the influence 
of healthy excitement. The true aristocracy, who of this world's 
good have more than heart can wish, and who daily find that 
“money answereth all things,” ¢annot be expected to exhibit 
much interest in such scenes, whilst the would-be gentry of the 
long-ptirse school are of all soulless bodies, the last whose 
companionship we covet. 

To-day we have changed the scene, and are looking around 
us on a very different Exhibition—wider still in its scope, and 
infinitely more important in its consequences. Life, busy, 
buzzing life—life in its most sparkling and joyous aspect—life, 
not in its every day habiliments, but in its butterfly costume— 
overflowing with animation and radiant as holiday attire could 
make it, has been exchanged for Death. The Great Exhibition 
of Industry has yiclded place to the Great Exhibition of 
Equality. 

We are seated in one of our suburban cemeteries. Seen 
through the arches of the cool corridor in which we are writing, 
are innumerable graves. The small and great are there, and 
the servant is free from his master. Urns, columns, ledger- 
tombs, and upright slabs, billowy heaps of turf, the oak, the 
cypress, the silver birch, the willow—flowering shrubs, and 
blossoms of all hues, mark the resting-places of those who were 
once as busy as any among the countless throng of yesterday. 
Our thoughts are passing fréf the Fair to the Funeral—from 
the Mart of Nations to a much wider meeting-place. Yet the 
transition is neither violent nor repulsive. It has been too long 
the custom to connect the idea of death with every thing for- 
bidding. A crowned skeleton is our common type of the king 
of terrors, and a dark hole in a dank intramural churchyard, the 
gate-way of his awful palace. He, whose power is resistless, is 
figured by our poets without muscle or sinew; and a diadem is 
foolishly assigned to him who has been spoiled, disarmed, and 
vanquished! 

Nor can we allow him the casual regency he seems to claim 
here. If the tomb speak truly that stands just before us, its 
tenant “sleeps in Jesus.” Zhis day she is with Him in Para- 
dise, to whom she gave herself on earth. The thought would 
be a sweet one, could we believe the whole of this lovely spot te 
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bo the garden of our Lord—that those whose bodies rest here, 
rest all in Him who sanctifies the grave and swectens death it- 
self. But we cannot quarrel with that feeling which seeks to 
render beautiful and attractive a place so often associated with 
unnecessary horrors and gratuitous annoyance. 

Yet we read a lesson of the world’s hollow-heartedness even | 
in the amenities around us. The poetry that dictated a graceful 
resting-place for those it loved, has all exhaled, leaving them | 
alone with their flowers or their gorgeous mausolea. Of the 
threescore thousand souls with whom we jostled yesterday, not 
one perhaps will pay this place a visit. As we sit beneath these 
cloisters, the breathless stilness of an autumn-morning seems to 
float around us, and we think of “ Silence listening to silence.” 
The voices that waken up just now are the first we have heard 
to-day, and they are not those of mourners, judging from the 
parti-colored dress and reckless tone of the chief speaker. 
Death may be cloquent, but he has no one to hear his teach- 
ings; for the living will not lay them to heart. 

A few swallows are glancing to and fro, and the distant 
barking of dogs, mingles with the “cock’s shrill clarion.” But 
every thing besides is still. The air is loaded almost oppres- 
sively with the scent of roses; the day warm but cloudy, and 
tempered with soft airs. Every thing invites to retirement and 
happy communion with God and our own hearts, but the place 
is a blooming desert, where none are “coming and going,” 
The busy world has found a substitute for its appearance in the 
house of mourning, and a speaking substitute it often is. Roses 
take the place of regrets. The bright scarlet of the geranium 
or the flaunting turk’s-cap, breaks upon the eye as a trumpet- 
note would thrill the ear, while we pace this lovely garden, and 
carries us back again to the showy and loud world we hoped to 
have left behind us, Little as we are moved by eastern notions 
generally, we are firm believers in the poetry of flowers—+not 
in that poetry “ picked up out of a book” which connects them 
with intrigue and romance, but in that innate sense, whieh 
unwittingly but necessarily, associates them with the holier feel- 
ings of our nature—reads them as the “ alphabet of angels,” and 
records by their aid, thoughts too immature to find expression 
in words. There is a lovely fuschia, dropping its rich crimson 
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blossoms over the mouldering dust of one of Christ’s little ones, 
A few weeks of watchfulness, a few days of anxious 

for a longer loan, succeeded by a joy with which no stranger 
intermeddles; and the sorrowing mother laid her infant Adg 
there, inscribing on the modest stone that marks its resting. 
place, this sweet assurance of its blessedness in Christ—“He 
shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 

Can Poetry, sanctified and sublimed by Revelation, speak 
more touchingly than here? And who can say that the senti- 
ment owes nothing to the pensile beauty of the flower? Many 
are the graves entwined with roses, varying from purple to 
pure white. Here is another form of poetry in flowers—it is 
figure in the fuschia, but fragrance in the rose, which speaks, 
Not unfrequently it would seem to be association. A son of the 
hills lies here, with no other record than a miniature forest of 
wild thyme tufting his lowly resting-place, and on another 
grave, carefully enclosed by a stone nosing, the vagrant sonchus 
levis “grows broader and higher.” Honeysuckle, cypress, 
fuschia, the white rose, and other flowers embroider a third, and 
your sympathy is thus earnestly besought— 

‘Spare what thou seest, for spoil would but increase 
The bitter anguish of a parent’s breast, 

Who finds it soothing, thus to deck the tomb, 
And dress the green sod where his child’s at rest. 


* These fragrant flowers, the fairest of their kind, 
Recal to memory, for ever dear, 


Some sweet bewitching grace of form or mind, 
And bloom the emblem of her, buried here.”’ 

The dignity of human nature suffers, in our opinion, far less 
by the fact that all men share one common grave, than by the 
evidence we have before us, that so large a majority participate 
in the same low standard of beauty, purity, and truth. Bad 
taste, bad poetry, and worst of all, bad theology, pervade the 
place. What feeling can have dictated the exclamation eter- 
nized upon a tomb professing to cover the remains of one who 
followed Christ—“ An enemy hath done this?” Taste and 
Truth are both open to suspicion when they write of another 


professor— 
Fair was thy walk on mortal stage” — 
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and common sense is outraged by these lines, which prove that 
if Flattery have not “soothed the dull, cold ear of Death,” he 
has at least Acard her blandishments, and turned them to his 


own use. 
“ Ye that would know her worth that sleeps below, 
Read Virtue’s pages through from end to end ; 
Leave not a word unmarked, and you will know 
The virtues that adorned a valued friend.”’ 

We have heard it remarked, that if the dead could but read 
their own epitaphs, by far the greater number would think they 
must have got into the wrong graves. It might be so in this 
case; but unquestionably a vast change is wanted in epitaphial 
literature. 

We wish we had as much confidence in the Christianity of 
our ecclesiologists as we have in their right appreciation of the 
‘‘ esthetic principle” in matters of thiskind. Pity, indeed, it is, 
that “ false doctrine, heresy, and schism” from the apostolic 
church, should not merely neutralize, but crush the “ good thing” 
in them. Yet looking at those monuments and epitaphs which 
have now become the “ badge of a party,” we cannot but rank 
them far above those of either orthodox churchman or dissenter. 
A cross-flory that preaches even under cover of its quaint 
church-text, the thrilling admonition—*“ Be ye also ready !” is 
to our minds a much more fitting memorial than the conven- 
tional plain slab, or more pretentious sarcophagus, that gives us 
only some mangled rhyme or headless and tailless rhapsody— 
one of Gray’s dark “ passages that lead to nothing.” 

But the subject is a solemn one, though our censure is none 
the less needed on that account. We fear these burying-places 
reflect but too truly the general mind. Religion is not made 
the world’s business as it should be. It wants depth of earth- 
We cannot, from our morning’s “ meditation among the tombs,” 
carry away the impression that England is a Christian country. 
It is only frosted over with a cold show of Godliness. Men die 
and are put out of sight, that the living may forget them. Yet 
we cannot doubt that many who sleep here, sleep in Jesus. To 
this garden of lilies he comes down, and by the testimony that 
they pleased God, refreshes that mighty soul which is one day 
to see of its travail and be satisfied. By his meekness and 
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gentleness we had rather that the passing stranger wero be: 
sought to think about eternity, but we read no such whispers 
on the tombs around us. But the “terrors of the Lord” flame 
out from at least one stone of witness, and by their light we 
read this thrilling caveat— 


Delay not sinner till the hour of pain 

‘To seck repentance: Pain 1s absolute, 

Exacting all the body and the brain, 

Huamanity’s stern king from head to foot. 

How can’st thou pray, while fevered arrows shoot 
‘Thro’ this torn targe—while every bone doth ache, 
And the seared mind raves up and down her cell, 
Restless and begging rest for mercy’s sake ? 

Add not to Death the bitter fears of hell ; 

‘lake pity on thy future self, poor man! 

While yet in strength thy timely wisdom can. 
Wrestle To-pay with sin, and spare that strife 

Of meeting all its terrors in the van, 

Just at the ebbing agony of life. 


REMARKABLE DREAM. 


Tne following account of a remarkable dream and its literal 
fulfilment, occurs in “'The early Life and Conversion of William 
Hone.”* the father of William Hone, who made himself so con- 
spicuous in the political world about thirty years since, but who 


afterwards became a sincere and humble christian, and in 1834 


joined the congregational church assembling at the Weigh 
House Chapel under the pastorate of the Rev. Thomas Binney. 

“Worn down by the day’s distress, and having no one to 
speak to, I went to bed early, and in a dream I saw Pricet 
under the operator's hand at a hair dresser’s shop in Berwick 
street. I went in; he looked upon me with carelessness and 
disdain, but did not speak. I stood behind him till his hair was 
dressed ; he then walked out, and I followed him till he came 
to the end of Peter-street, when he turned round and said, ‘I 
have strained every nerve and cannot get a farthing for you. 


I t answered, ‘Then I am undone, and immediately left him. 


* Published in 1841, by Ward and Co. 
+ A “ trickey” friend to whom he had foolishly lent all his money. 
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This dream made a strong impression, ‘ For God speaketh once, 
yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, in a vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumbering 
upon the bed, then he openeth the ears of men and sealeth their 
instruction, that he may withdraw man from his purpose and 
hide pride from man.’ 

“ 1 arose early, and told my dream to a person in the house, 
who advised me to go according to my dream immediately. 
Without delay I went to the hau dresser’s shop in Berwick- 
street. I saw Price, as in my dream, having his hair dressed. 
Without speaking, he looked at me carelessly and disdainfaully. 
I took a standing position behind him, and when he arose, he 
walked out. I followed him until he came to the end of Peter- 
street, where he turned round and said, ‘I have strained every 
nerve and cannot get a farthing for you.’ I answered him, 
‘Then I am undone,’ and went back to my lodgings musing on 
the literal fulfilment of my dream.” : 


HOW TO PAY FOR A BIBLE. 


Last October I spent a few days in the mountains of Kerry. 
Before day-break in the morning I started for a long journey. 
I had to reach Tralee, to meet a car that was to leave at nine 
o'clock. I travelled over a mountain that lies between Castle- 
maine and Tralee; and just at the top of the mountain, when 
it had been clear day for some time, as I was going along with 
one of the missionaries, a man started before me, and said, 
‘Och! but your riverence is wileom so airly in the morning.” 

What, Peter !—what are you doing here ?” 

“Sure I am doing honestly; I’m paying for the book.” He 
led us to a turf-stack, and behind it were seated six Roman 
Catholics, away from the eyes of the priest, before their work 
commenced; ard there was Peter teaching them to read the 
blessed book of God. 

But how does this bear on the Tract Society? A missionary 
lodged for a night with a gentleman in that district. In the 
morning the gentleman said, “ Do you see, sir, the man taking» 
care of the sheep? That is one of the most shrewd men we 
have in the district.” The missionary started towards him 
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entered into conversation, and said, “Can you read this ?”~g 
tract of this Society, in the Irish tongue. He put it into the 
hand of Peter, and at the end of four weeks the missionary met 
the man again. He had, as he said himself, “ swallowed the 
whole tract!” 

“ Well,” said the missionary, “ I will give you an Irish Bible, 
if you will swallow it as well.” 

He said, “ I'll never be beholden to a missionary for a Bible, 
but I'll buy it of you, if you'll sell it.” 

«“T have two or three; I will sell one.” 

« What is the price ?” 

“The price I ask is, that when it shall please God to strike 
the light and love of it into your heart, you will teach six men 
like yourself to love the Bible.” 

And there indeed was Peter, behind the turf-stack, teaching 
them to read the word of God!—Rer. D. D. Heather. 


— 


“THE EARTH IS FULL OF THY RICHES.” 


Lord God, what a world of treasure hast thou hid in the 
bowels of the earth, which no eye of man ever did, or shall, 
or can see! What goodly plants hast thou brought forth of 
the earth, in wild, unknown regions, which ro man ever 
beheld! What great wits hast thou shut up in a_ willing 
obscurity, which the world never takes notice of ! In all which, 
thou showest, that it is not only the use and benefit of man, 
which thou regardest, in the great varicty of thy creation, and 
acts of administration of the world; but thine own glory, and 
the fulfilling of thine own good pleasure: and, if only the 
angels of heaven be witnesses of thy great works, thou canst 
not want a due celebration of thy praise. It is just with thee, 
O God, that thou shouldest regard only thy blessed self, in all’ 
that thou doest, or hast done; for all is thine, and thou art all. 
Oh, that I could sincerely make thee the perfect scope of all 
my thoughts, of all my actions; that so we may both meet in 
one and the same happy end, thy glory in my eternal 
blessedness. 


‘ 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


THE ENCHANTER’S NIGHTSHADE, 


ENCHANTER’S Nightshade! art thou named 
Poor simple, scentless flower? 

Now tell us how thou cam’st so famed, 
Where lies thy mystic power ? 

Surely thou hast some wondrous spell, 
Though hidden from our sight ; 

Perhaps thou hast a potent smell 

In the deep hours of night. 


O tell us where the enchantment’s brewed, 
Where is the magic found ? 

Leaf, stem, and bud in vain I’ve viewed, 
Lurks it beneath the ground ? 


Our fathers saw a wild plant grow, 
That had a strange black root, 
They saw a blossom white as snow, 
From the dark soil upshoot. 


So there a secret charm must lie, 

As in the vervain weed, 

And the twisted root of the briony, 
Aided the witches’ deed. 

Ah! this they name, poor bud, it tells 
Of dark and dismal hours, 

When the sad thought of witches’ spells 
Could mingle with sweet flowers. 


And there were apparitions dire, 
Haunting each lovely glade, 
“Blue meagre hag in fog or fire,” 
Or stubborn ghost unlaid. 

And these were England’s merry days ? 
Nay :—were they not most sad? 

For where dark superstition sways 

Can any heart be glad? 
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"Tis now our hours are fair and bright, 
That night has passed away ; 
Now—in the Open Bible’s light— 

Is England’s pleasant day. 


THE SAVIOUR’S LEGACY. 


give I unto you.” Johan xiv. 27. 


STAY; weary, troubled soul, 
By sorrow driven, 
Would’st thou obtain thy goal, 
Look up to heaven. 
Look up! for there alone 
May peace be found; 
Oh! word of sweetest tone, 
Oh! soothing sound. 
Peace, which the world knows not, 
By Christ is given ; 
Oh! leave it not unsought, 
Look up to heaven. 
Peace, left to those who seek, 
By Christ in heaven; 
Why is our faith so weak? 
"Tis freely given. 
“My peace,” tis Jesu’s word, 
“T give to you:” 
Refuse not Christ the Lord, 
"Twill save from woe. 
He died, that for your sin 
He might atone; 
None could God's favor win, 
But Christ alone. 
Strive then that peace to win, 
So freely given ; 
And when o’erwhelmed by sin, 
Look up to heaven. 


18 UC 53 


E. L. A. 


‘Peace I leaye with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth, 


E. 
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EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


OCTOBER, 1851. 


ACADEMY OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tre academy of sciences at St. Petersburg was founded 
in 1724 by Peter the Great, aided by the counsels of 
Liabnitz. Neglected during the reign of Peter II., it was 
warmly patronized by Anne, and re-organized by Elizabeth, 
who furnished it with new laws and materially extended its 
benefits. But it received its most favorable impulse from 
the munificent encouragement given to it by Catherine II., 
who, in connection with it, employed her most learned and 
able savants on missions, which, though eminently scien- 
tific in their nature, had all, more or less, a practical 
bearing on the interests of her subjects, especially as re- 
garded health, agriculture, and social economy. Since 
1726, the proceedings of the society have been regularly 
published—in Latin, down to the year 1803, and since that 
time in French. 

Its library, which consists of upwards of 100,000 volumes, 
contains some very old and curious Russian versions of the 
Bible, and a variety of important manuscripts in all lan- 
guages. The Asiatic Museum is rich in writings of the 
many nations of that vast country, in coins, medals, objects 
of art, and those elegant articles of luxury for which the 
East is so justly famous. In the Egyptian department, 
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the collection of papyri, mummies, and relics, is most 
interesting. The ethnographical collections are not large, 
but comprise dresses, decorations, and utensils of many 
widely scattered people, and some beautiful original draw- 
ings made during two circumnavigations of the globe. 
The numismatic cabinet is particularly rich in Russian 
monies and medals. 

Our engraving is taken from the Gallery of Natural 
History, the earliest part of the collection, commenced by 
a purchase made in 1698, by Peter the First. It is particu- 
larly rich in what are usually designated antediluvian 
remains. The monstrous mammoth, or mastodon, which 
forms so conspicuous a figure in our plate, deserves especial 
remark, from the circumstance of its showing so clearly the 
distinctive character of the tusks, which, unlike those of 
the elephant, project laterally, and are of unprecedented 
growth. Some ten years since, Mr. Albert Koch, a Ger- 
man, brought over, and exhibited here, a gigantic animal 
of the same kind, which he called, from the place of its 
discovery, the Missourium. It measured thirty-two feet in 
length, and fifteen in height, and the spread of the tusks, 
following the curve, was no less than twenty-one feet. 
Although Mr. Koch positively asserted that he found “ the 
right tusk solid in the head when he first discovered it,” 
the position was supposed by some of our first geologists to 
be so unnatural, that they very ungenerously charged him 
with deception. Though this charge was indignantly re- 
pudiated, it gained ground amongst the leading geologists, 
and the exhibition was closed with loss. So much for the 
blinding influence of theory and generalization, and s0 
much for the encouragement held out to discoverers, whose 
labors, as in this case, may be decried, and their fair fame 
extinguished by a Pooh! Pooh! from the tarry-at-home 
travellers of science. 
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EVANGELIST’S BOOK-SHELVES. 

A LITTLE sea-girt island, once deemed so remote from civili- 
zation, as to be almost beyond the ends of the earth, at length 
aspired to competition with its grander neighbours; and after a 
long series of patient perseverance, surmounting the obstacles 
of ungenial climate and soil, yielding scarcely any vegetation of 
value, its inhabitants constructed a Palace such as poets sing 
of, and invited all sorts and conditions of men to unite in 
decorating its apartments, and peopling it with guests. 

The great nations were astounded, and seemed at a loss 
whether to regard the proposal as a jest or insult; but never- 
theless accepted the challenge, and their deputies resorted in 
gleeful mood across the ocean-barrier. 

Behold here an array of splendour somewhat like that fair of 
the olden time, wherein might be seen “the Italy Row, the 


«@ 


France Row, the Russia Row, the Germany Row,” with divers | 


other “Rows” never dreamed of by good old John Bunyan! 
Goodly fruits were there, the proofs of God’s provision and 
man’s ingenuity in making the most of the bounty vouchsafed 
to him. Cunning devices had been skillfully executed, while 
intricate machinery and delicate instruments attested near 
approach to perfection in the useful arts. 

The vast profusion silenced the vociferous multitude, yet the 
listening ear detected many a pleasing sound of various satis- 
faction. It was interesting to observe the glow of delight 
succeeding a recognition of familiar tones, or kindred dialect, 
while a message from home seemed an electric shock of joy or . 
grief to the recipients. __ 

It was casy in most cases to assort the crowd, and determine 
from their dress and language, whence they came and whither 
they were bound. In other instances, an odd mingling of 
opposing characteristics excited doubts respecting the citizen- 
ship of parties who might consider themselves cosmopolites. It 
was but rarely that national costume was strictly retained, and 
most professed to adopt the island angen yet their speech 
betrayed each foreigner. 

But if these external distinctions were obvious, there were 
also other peculiarities of moral nature, which divided or united 
the company more completely! Viewed in this light, the most 
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heterogeneous associations were formed, most singular diversity 
linked in warm and undying brotherhood. The swarthy Negro 
and the polished European might be heard conversing of mutual 
relations, trials, and prospects! The savage Fcejee, once 
cannibal, now joined the philanthropist in seeking the welfare 
of universal man! The rude Hottentot’s eyes glistened as he 
spoke with the sedate and orderly Hollander of a future gather- 
ing of nations, where both sought similar honors!) The Esqui- 
maux displayed with affectionate gratitude, the books and the 
arts taught him by those Danish and Moravian friends who had 
wished so much to convey the message of peace to his ice- 
bound shores! 

A visitor might wander through the busy halls of that 
peerless palace, regarding its motley assembly as denizens of 
only two regions—candidates for only two preferments! 

There was one spot which attracted peculiar attention from 
many individuals distinguished by a certain repose of counte- 
nance, which ennobled even the plainest features. A stranger’s 
eye might detect nothing extraordinary in the unpretending 
article of furniture which met his curious gaze, yet was it dear 
to a thousand hearts, for it was “ Hvangelist’s Book-case,” and 
contained his favorite volume, copied into almost every known 
language of the habitable earth ! On the open pages, a message 
from home awaited all who chose to receive it! What various 
faces lighted up with joy, as every one read, each in his own 
tongue, some sweet word of parental love and watchful care! 
How many feeble steps were quickened as they pursued their 
course to fulfil thei father’s behests! How many a cup of 
bitterness was sweetened by some ingredient dealt out from 
the home stdre-hou »! How many weary travellers were re- 
freshed by aty assurance of the preparations made for their safe 
arrival in $he,paternal mansion ! 


“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footstens he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand !” 


Some were observed to change their attire after perusing the 
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message addressed to them; outer wraps were thrown aside, 
and an elegant dress of the purest fabric, shone forth so be- 
comingly, one marvelled that its wearer should have previously 
concealed it. Others were busy brushing the dust from similar 
apparel, whose lustre had thus been defaced. Occasionally, and 
afar off, some individuals passed by of most unpleasing aspect, 
clad in a sable garb, which rendered their haggard features, and 
rayless eyes still more appalling. These glanced with supreme 
contempt on most around them, scowling with especial hatred 
upon those white robed ones who joyfully hailed the aforesaid 
message. Rejecting with haughty scorn, the condescending 
invitations addressed to themselves, they received other tokens, 
but these not being of happy omen, were despised as false or 
counterfeit, and they vented their rage upon more grateful and 
highly favoured inquirers. | 

Patient attention to passing circumstances soon enabled the 
spectator to discriminate several shades of difference in the 
habits and dialects of the groups comprising the principal 
divisions of the gathered multitudes. Amongst those receiving 
unfavourable tokens were many, who clothed in sackcloth and ashes 
fretted the physical frame with fasting and penance to procure 
peace to the sin-struck soul; or to merit that praise and reward 
which could never be earned by earthly labourers! Others of 
scrupulous speech, and measured gait, deemed a certain routine 
of heartless formality, the sure passport to endless fame. Yet 
‘ Not every one that saith unto me Lord! Lord! shall enter 
into the kingdom, but they that do the will of my Father,” was 
the clause in Evangelist’s scroll, which seemed intended for 
such devotees. Some paused at the cabinet, and looked with 
longing eye upon its precious records, but thought its wondrous 
tale could not be true; at any rate, had not the indubitable 
signs of verity they required for the origin and authority it 
claimed ; hence it could not be worthy of credence! Had the 
venerable Evangelist himself been present, perchance he would 
have pointed to the promises “ If any man will do the will of 
my father he shall know of the doctrine.” “ Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed.” A few went a step 
beyond scepticism, and professing to have examined every 
evidence of genuineness, boldly proclaimed their title to the 
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proud pre-eminence of asserting all was false: nothing real 
existed either around, above, beneath; they “ grieved to be 
forced” to such extremity, but they were convinced that the 
Evangelist’s message was an “invention of priestcraft,” and 
reverence for it “childish foolery,” or “ bibliolatry.” Strange 
to say, these clever wights were amongst the younger of the 
throng! Whence could they have gained the superior wisdom 
on which they plumed themselves? One marvelled how their 
scanty years had yielded time to compass that investigation of 
which the hoary sage of antiquity pronounced “ It as too won- 
derful for me; I cannot attain untoit.” The judgment of early 
life is seldom mature. Glancing at the official directory for 
appropriate nomenclature, it was written ‘* The Fool hath said 
in his heart, there is no God!” 

The larger proportion of visitors, however, exhibited an 
utter yacuity of expression ; they cared not whence they came, 
nor whither they went. Amused with passing ‘scenes, they 
heard the message addressed to them asa very pleasant song, 
or a djsmal tragedy, calling forth its fitting smile or tear; and 
that was all! Alas! for those who “ forget God,” for they also 
will be turned into hell with “ the wicked.” 

Closely allied to these careless ones, was a group of queru- 
lous aspect, who regarded every accommodation as their due, 
and yeadily joined in bemoaning the absence of any fancied 
goods They were objects of pity, for endless annoyances beset 
their) path; people crowded and disturbed them with unsea- 
sonable mirth or grief: because they had not a “ Roc’s egg,” 
every other luxury was unavailing. “ Envy is the rottenness 
of the bones.” “ In everything give thanks.” ‘Some were dis- 
pleased because all the world could not adopt their shibboleth, 
or enjoy thei customs; but many shall be last who were first, 
and shall be first who were last. Here and there was one of 
those bustling bodies who were so anxious to set every one to 
rights, that their own attire appeared sadly tattered and dis- 
figured. “Study to be quiet and to do your own business,” was 
& more suitable, than agreeable, exhortation to these well- 
meaning but troublesome guests. 

One could not but remark, with lively interest, the placid 
smile of the way-worn mourner, whose glistening eye read the 
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sweet assurance, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” Serene 
and happy faces betokened hearts filled with love, joy, and 
peace. The songs of Zion—*harp notes of another sphere’”— 
rose softly above earth’s Babel sounds! Gathered from the 
north and the south, from the east and the west, it was pleasing 
to trace the fellow-fecling existing among those widely dis- 
persed of the Lord’s flock, as they sought out and lingered near 
the -holy spot, where God’s Word might be seen and read of 
all men, in that sea-girt island’s Palace of Industry. 

Reader, that countryman are you? You have doubtless min- 
gled erewhile with the crowd of aliens and foreigners. Are 
you now a free man of the celestial city >—a subject ofits Great 
King? If so, are you careful to wear its distinguishing cos- 
tume, the garment of praise? to speak its language of con- 
tentment; to breathe its atmosphere of love; to keep its laws 
of high integrity; to walk in the strict and narrow course 
prescribed? Wherever you may be, remember your speech 
bewrayeth you. Let your conversation be such as becometh 
saints; and if you would not be of the provinces inhabited by 
the fearful and the unbelieving, take heed lest you be among 


the Borderers; lest you should be one of those who, though | 


not far from the kingdom of heaven, should be just far enough 


to be shut out, to the darkness and woe of lost and impenitent - 


sinners. See to it, at once, that your name be inseribed in the | 


Lamb’s Book of Life! 
‘I'd rather have it there impressed 
Than in the bright archives of fame, 
And while He clasps me to his breast 
I'll hail reproach, and grief, and shame.” 


We 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


Nor many things have happened to me in the course of my 
life which can be called events. One great event, as I then 
thought it, happened when I was eight years old. On that 
birthday I first possessed a piece of gold. 
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How well I remember the occasion! I had a holiday, and 
was reading aloud to my mother. The book was the “ Life of 
Howard, the philanthropist.” I was interested in it, though the 
style was considerably above my comprehension; at last I came 
to the following sentence, which I could make nothing of; 
“He could not let slip such a golden opportunity for doing 
good.” 

“What is a golden opportunity?” I enquired. 

‘Tt means a very good opportunity.” 

‘ But, mamma, why do they call it golden /” 

My mother smiled, and said it was a figurative expression, 
“Gold is very valuable, and very uncommon; this opportunity 
Was a very valuable and uncommon one; we can express that 
in one word, by calling it a golden opportunity.” 

I pondered upon the information for some time, and then 
made a reply to the effect, that all the golden opportunities 
seemed to happen to very rich people; or people who lived a 
long time ago; or else to great men whose lives we can read in 
books—very great men, such as Wilberforce and Howard; but 
they never happened to real people whom we could see every 
day, nor to children. 

“To children like you, Orris?” said my mother, “ Why, what 
kind of a golden opportunity are you wishing for just now?” 

My reply was childish enough. 

“IfI were a great man I should like to sail after the slave ships, 
fight them, and take back the poor slaves to their own country. 
Or I should like to do something like what Quintus Curtius 
did. Not exactly like that; because you know, mamma, if I 
were to jump into a gulf, that would not really make it close.” 

: “No,” said my mother, “it would not.” 

) “And besides,” I reasoned, “if it had closed, I should never 
: have known any of the good I had done, because I should have 
killed.” 

“Certainly,” said my mother; I saw her smile, and thinking 
it was at the folly of my last wish, hastened to bring forward a 
wiser one. 

“T think I should like to be a great lady, and then if there 
: had been a bad harvest, and all the poor people on my Lord's 

Jand were nearly starving, I should like to come down to them 


— 
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with a purse full of money, and divide it among them. But 
you sce, mamma, I have no golden opportunities.” | 


“My dear, we all have some opportunities for doing good, and 


they are golden, or not, according to the use we make of them.” 


“But, mamma, we cannot get people released out of prison as * 


Howard did.” 


“No, but sometimes by instructing them in their duty; by ° 


providing them with work, so that they shall earn bread enough, 


and not be tempted and driven by hunger to steal, we can - 


prevent some people from being ever put in prison.” 
My mother continued to explain that those who really de sired 


to do good, never wanted opportunities, and that the difference — 
between Howard and other people was more in perseverance — 
and carnestness than in cireumstances. But I do not profess ta — 
remember much of what she said, I only know that, very — 
shortly, she took me into my grandfather’s study, and, sitting — 


down, began busily to mend a heap of pens which lay beside | 


him on the table. 


He was correcting proof sheets, and knowing that I must not | 


talk, I stood awhile very quietly watching him. 
Presently I saw him mark out a letter in the page, make a 


long stroke in the margin, and write a letter d beside it. | 


Curiosity was too much for my prudence; I could not help | 


saying— 
‘‘Grandpapa, what did you write that letter d for?” 
“There was a letter too much in the word, child,” he replied, 


“I spell ‘potatoes’ with only one p, and I want the printer ta | 


put out the second.” 


“Then d stands for do'nt, I was my next observa~ 
tion; “it means do’nt put it in.’ i | 


“Yes, child, yes—something like that.” 

“If it had not been my birthday, I should not have had 
courage to interrupt him again. “But, grandpapa, ‘do’ begins 
with d, so how is the printer to know whether you mean ‘doy; 
or ‘do’nt?’” 

My grandfather said “pshaw!” turned short round upon an 
mother, and asked if she had heard what I said? 

My mother admitted that it was a childish observation. 

“Childish!” repeated my grandfather, “childish! she'll never 
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be anything but a child—never; she has no reasoning faculties at. 
all.” When my grandfather was displeased with me, he never 
scolded me only for the fault of the moment, but inveighed 
against me a the piece, as a draper would say. 

“Did you ever talk nonsense at her age—ever play with a 
penny doll, and sing to a kitten? Ishould think not.” 

“T was of a different disposition,” said my-mother gently. 

“Aye,” said the old man, “that you were. Why, I would'’nt 
trust this child, as I trusted you, for the world; you were quite 
a little woman, could pay bills, or take charge of keys; but this 
child has no diseretion—no head-piece. She says things that ! 
are wide of the mark. She’s—-Well, my dear, I did’nt mean to 
vex you—she's a nice child enough, but bless me! she never 
thinks, and never reasons about anything.” 

He was. mistaken, I was thinking and reasoning at that 
moment. I was thinking how delightful it would be if I might 
have the cellar keys, and all the other keys hanging to my side, 
so that every one might see that I was trusted with them; and 
I was reasoning, that perhaps my mother had behaved like a 
little woman, because she was treated like one. 

“My dear, I did not mean that she was worse than many 
other children,” repeated my grandfather, “come here child, 
and I'll kiss you.” 

My mother pleaded by way of apology for me,—‘“She has a 


very good memory.” 

“Memory! aye, there's another disadvantage. She remem- 
bers everything, she’s a regular parrot. Why, when you, at 
her age, wanted a punishment, if I set you twenty lines of 
poetry, they'd keep you quiet for an hour. Set this child eighty— 
knows ‘em directly, and there’s ever so much time wasted in 
hearing her say ‘em into the bargain.” 

“T hope she will become more thoughtful, as she grows older,” 
said my mother gently. 

“T hope she will—there’s room for improvement. Come and 
sit.on my knee, child. So this is your birth-day. Well, I 
suppose, I must give you some present or other. Leave the 
child with me, my dear, I'll take care of her. But I wont detain 
you, for the proofs are all ready. Open the door for your mother, 
Orry. Ah! you'll never be anything like her—never.” 
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I did as he desired, and then my grandfather, looking at me 
with comical gravity, took out a leathern purse, and dived with 
his fingers among the contents. ‘When I was a little boy, as 
old as you, nobody gaye me any money.” 

Encouraged by his returning good humour, I drew closer, 
and peeped into the purse. There were as many as six or 
cight sovereigns in it. I thought what a rich man my grand- 
father was, and when he took out a small coin and laid it on my 
palm, I could scarcely believe it was for me. 

“Do you know what that is, child?” 

half-sovereign, grandpapa.” 

“Well, do you think you could spend it?” 

“QO yes, grandpapa.” 

“*O yes! and she opens her eyes! Ah, child! child! that money 
was worth ten shillings when it was in my purse, and I would’nt 
give sixpence for anything it will buy, now it has once touched 
your little fingers,” 

“Did you give it me to spend exactly as I like, grandpapa.” | 

“To be sure, child—there take it—it’s worth nothing ° FOR 
my dear.” 

“Nothing to me! The half-sovercign worth nothing to mo! 
why, grandpapa ?” 

“Nothing worth mentioning; you have no real wants, Orr | 
you have clothes, food, and shelter, without this half soy ereign.”, 

“Oh, yes; but grandpapa, I think it must be worth ten times: 
as much to me as to you, I have only this one, and you have! 
quantities; I should’nt wonder if you have thirty or forty half 
sovereigns, and a prem many shillings and half crowns besider, | 
to spend every year.” 

“T should’nt wonder.” 

“And I have only one; I ca’nt think, grandpapa, what you. 
do with all your money, if I had it I would buy so —' 
delightful things with it.” 

“No doubt! kaliedescopes and magic lanterns, and all sorts ‘of | 
trash. But unfortunately you have not got it, Orry; you have 
only one half-sovereign to throw away. ) 

“But, perhaps, I shall not throw it away; perhaps [ shall ty | 
and do some good with it.” 

“To some good with it! Bless you, my dear, if you do but try 
to do some good with it, I shall not call it thrown away.” 
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I then related what 1 had been reading, and had nearly con- 
cluded, when the housemaid came in, She laid a crumpled 
piece of paper by his desk, and with it a shilling and a penny, 
saying, “There's the change, sir, out of your shoernaker’s bill.” 

My grandfather took it up, looked at it, and remarked that 
the shilling was a new one. Then, with a generosity which I 
really am at a loss to account for, he actually, and on the spot, 
gave me both the shilling and the penny. 

There they lay in the palm of my hand, gold, silver, and 
copper; he then gave me another kiss and abruptly dismissed 
me, saying that he had more writing to do, and I walked along 
the little passage with an exultation of heart that a queen 
might have envied, to show this unheard of wealth to my mother. 

I remember laying the three coins upon a little table, and 
dancing round it, singing “'There’s a golden opportunity! and 
there's a silver opportunity! and there’s a copper opportunity!” 
and having continued this exercise till I was quite tired, I spent 
the rest of the morning in making three little silk bags, one for 
each of them, previously rubbing the penny with sand-paper to 
make it bright and clean. : 

Visions and dreams floated through my brain as to the good 
I was to do with this property. They were vain-glorious, but 
not selfish, but they were none of them fulfilled, and need not 

? be recorded. The next day, just as my lessons were finished, 
papa came in with his hat and stick in his hand; he was going 
to walk to the town, and offered to take me with him. 

It was always a treat to walk out with my father, especially 
when he went to the town. I liked to look in at the shop 
windows, and admire their various contents. 

To the town therefore we went. My father was going to 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and could not take me in with him, 
but there was a certain basket maker, with whose wife I was 
often left on these occasions: to this good woman he brought 
me, and went away promising not to be long. 

Aud now dear reader of the Youths’ Magazine, whoever you 
may be, I beseech you judge not too harshly of me; remember 
I was but a child, and it is certain that if you are not a child 
yourself, there was a time when you were one. Next door to 
the basket maker's there was a toy shop, and in its window I 
espied several new and very handsome toys. 
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‘Mr. Miller's window looks uncommon gay,” said the ol 


basket maker, observing the direction of my eyes. | 

“Uncommon,” repeated his wife, “those new gimeracks from} 
London is handsome sure-ly.” : 

“Wife,” said the old man, “there's no harm in missy’s just | 
taking a look at °em—ch?” : 

“Not a bit in the world, bless her,” said the old woman, “I; 
know she'll go | no further, and come back here when she’s | 
looked over.’ 

“QO yes, indeed I will; Mrs. Stebbs, may I go?” 

The old woman nodded assent, and I was soon before the © 
window. | 

Splendid visions! O the enviable position of Mr. Miller! How - 
wonderful that he was not always playing with his toys, show4 : 
ing himself his magic lanterns; setting out his puzzles; and , 
winding up his musical boxes. Still more wonderful, that he! _ 
could bear to part with them for mere money! | 

I was lost in admiration, when Mr. Miller’s voice made me 
start.—‘ Wouldn’t you like to step inside Miss ?” : 

He said this so affably, that I felt myself quite welcome, and 
was beguiled into entering. In an instant he was behind the 
counter. ‘‘What is the little article, I can have the pleasure | . 
Miss ?” 

“QO,” I replied, blushing deeply, “1 do not want to buy any- 
thing this morning, Mr. Miller.” ) 

“Indeed, Miss, that’s rather a pity. I’m sorry, Miss, I con- | 
foss, on your account. I should like to have served you, while 
I have goods about me that I'm proud of. In a week or two,” 
and he looked pompously about him—‘I should say in less time — 
than that, they'll all be cleared out.” 

“ What, will they all be gone ? all sold?” Iexclaimed in dismay. 

‘Just so, Miss, such is the appreciation of the public ;’’ and 
he carelessly took up a little cedar stick and played ‘The blue 
bells of Scotland’ on the glass keys of a plaything piano. 

“This” he observed, coolly throwing down the stick, and 
taking up an accordion, “ this delightful little instrument is 
half-a-guinca—equal to the finest notes of the hautboy.” He 
drew it out, and in his skillful hands it “ discoursed” music, 
which I thought the most excellent I had ever heard. 
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But what is the use of minutely describing my temptation. 
In ten minutes the accordion was folded up in silver paper, and 
I had parted with my cherished half-sovereign. 

As we walked home, I enlarged on the delight I should have 
in playing on my accordion. “It is so easy, papa: you have 
only to draw it in and out; I can even play it at dinner time 
if you like, between the meat and the pudding. You know the 
queen has a band, papa, to play while she dines, and so can 
you.” 

My father abruptly declined this liberal offer; so did my 
grandfather, when I repeated it to him; but I was relieved to 
find that he was not in the least surprised at the way in which 
I had spent his present. This, however, did not prevent my 
feeling sundry twinges of regret when I remembered all my 
good intentions. But alas! my accordion soon cost me tears of 
bitter disappointment. Whether from its fault, or my own, I 
could not tell; but draw it out, and twist it about as I might, 
it would not play ‘the blue bells of Scotland,’ or any other 
of my favorite tunes. It was just like the piano, every tune 
must be learned; there was no music inside which only wanted 
winding out of it, as you wind the tunes out of barrel organs. 

My mother coming in some time during that melancholy 
afternoon, found me sitting at the foot of my little bed holding 
my accordion, and shedding over it some of the most bitter 
tears that shame and repentance had yet wrung from me. 

She looked astonished, and asked “ What is the matter, my 
child?” 

“O mamma,’ I replied, as well as my sobs would let me, 
“T have bought this thing which wo’nt play, and I have given 
Mr. Miller my golden opportunity.” 

“What, have you spent your half-sovereign? I thought you 
were going to put poor little Patty Morgan to school with it, 
and give her a new frock and tippet.” | 

My tears fell afresh at this, and I thought how pretty little 
Patty would have looked in the new frock, and how I should 
have put it on for her, myself. My mother sat down by me, 
took away the toy, and dried my eyes. “Now you see, my 
child,” she observed, “one great difference between those who 
are earnestly desirous to do good, and those who only wish it 
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lightly. You had what you were wishing for—a good oppor- ) ; 


tunity; for a child like you, an unusual opportunity, for doing | | 
good. You had the means of putting a poor little orphan to | 
school for one whole year—think of that, Orry! In one whole 


year she might have learned a great deal about the God who : 


made her, and who gave His Son to die for her, and His 
Spirit to make her holy. One whole year would have gone 
a great way towards teaching her to read the Bible; in one 
year she might have learned a great many hymns, and a great 
many useful things, which would have been of service to her 
when she was old enough to get her own-living. And for 
what have you thrown all this good from you and from 
her 

“IT am very, very sorry. [ did not mean to buy the ac- 
cordion; I forgot, when [ heard Mr. Miller playing upon it, 
that I had better not listen; and I never remembered what I 
had done till it was mine, and folded up in paper.” 

* You forgot, till it was too late P” 

“ Yes mamma; but O, I am so sorry, I am sure I shall never 
do so any more.’ 

“Do not may so, my child; I fear it will enti again, many, 
many times.” . 

“ Many times? Oh Mamma! I will never go into Mr, Miller’s 
shop again.” 

“My dear child, do you think there is nothing in the world 
that can tempt you but Mr. Miller’s shop?” 

“ Even if I do go there,” I sobbed in the bitterness of my 
sorrow, “it will not matter now, for I have no half-sovereign 
left to spend; but if I had another, and he were to show me 
the most beautiful toys in the world, I would not buy them 
after this, not if they would play of themselves.” 

* My dear, that may be true; you, perhaps, would not be 
tempted again when you were on your guard: but you know, 
Orris, you do not wish for another toy of that kind. Are there 
no temptations against which you are not on your guard ?” 

I thought ny mother spoke in a tone of sorrow. I knew she 
lamented my volatile disposition; and crying afresh, I said to 
her— O mamma, do you think that all my life I shall never 
do any good at all?” 
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“Tf you try in your own strength I scarcely think you will. 
Certainly you will do no good which will be acceptable to God.” 

“ Did I try in my own strength to day ?” 

‘“ What do you think, Orris? I leave it to you to decide.” 

“T am afraid I did.” 

“Tam afraid so too, but you must not cry and sob in this 
way. Lect this morning’s experience show you how open you 
are to temptation. To let it make you think you shall never 
yield to such temptation again is the worst thing you can do: 
you need help froth above; seek it, my dear child, otherwise 
all your good resolutions will come to nothing.” 

‘“ And if I do seek it, mamma?” , 

‘Then weak as you are, you will certainly be able to accom- 
plish something. It is impossible for me to take away your 
volatile disposition, and make you thoughtful and steady, but 
‘with God all things are possible.’” 

“Tt is a great pity that at the very moment when I want to 
think about right things, and good things, all sorts of nonsense 
comes into my head. Grandpapa says l’m just like a whirligig ; 
and besides that, I never can help laughing when I ought not, 
and I am always having lessons sect me for running about and 
making such a noise when Sophy’s gsleep.” 

‘My dear child, you must not be discontented, these are 
certainly disadvantages; they will give you a great deal of 
trouble, and myself too; but you have one advantage that all 
children are not blest with.” 

‘ What is that, mamma?” 

“There are times when you sincerely wish to do good ?” 

“ Yes, I think I really do, mamma; I had better fold up this 
thing and put it away, for it only vexes me to see it. I am 
sorry I have lost my golden opportunity.” 

And so, not without tears, the toy was put away; and if any 
of my readers wish to know what became of my silver and 
copper opportunities, they must wait till next month, when I 
hope to tell them. OrRRIS. 
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ANNA, THE ELDER SISTER. 


CHAPTER X. 
CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


In the preceding chapters the reader has been led into the 
secret chambers of meditation and prayer to listen to the sacred 
utterances as well as to the epistolary promptings of sisterly 
piety. He has seen also the young Christian on the bed of 
affliction and death, upheld by that Heavenly Father whom she 
had chosen as the Guide of her youth. 

Let the readers now cast a glance back upon themselves. 
With what feelings have these pages been read? It seems 
scarce possible for any one to behold without pleasure, an ex- 
emplification of the adaptedness of the religion of Christ to all 
our wants, raising the soul superior to youth and timidity, to 
trials of mind and sufferings of body, to the attractions of an 
alluring world, and to the last foe. 

The Christian mother especially, may feel particularly in- 
terested and encouraged by Anna’s history. The prayers of a 
mother were answered, even when she who offered them had 
exchanged the region of prayer for the region of praise: pre- 
cepts and principles instilled in the young mind, and which 
seemed to fall with but little impression, were matured in 
after times, and a pattern and a stimulus were given to walk 
in the ways of the Lord. Nor is it unimportant to notice how 
when Anna’s natural monitor was withdrawn, other friends 
were raised up to supply her place, God thus proving himself 
in every event to be the Father of the fatherless, and the 
orphan’s stay. The kindness of Anna’s friends in America is 
deserving of especial notice, and she deeply felt her obligations. 
To Dr. and Mrs. Codman, at whose house she died, she was so 
much indebted that they have been called her “ second 
parents.” 

Those “ Elder Sisters,” too, whose heart’s desire and prayer 
for their brethren and sisters is, that they may be saved, have 
probably read this narrative with sympathizing emotion; and 
indeed all those, elder or younger, whose sigh and cry continually 
is, “ Oh that mine eyes were waters, and my head a fountain of 
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tears, that I might weep day and night over the impenitence of 
those near and dear, who will not listen to the tender invita- 
tions of a loving Saviour, nor to the warning voice of a merciful 
God!” To such we think this memoir specially addresses itself. 

We would notice the high view which Anna took of her 
duties in the family, how anxiously and kindly she endeavoured 
to impress the minds of her sisters with the value of time, the 
formation of habits, the cultivation of the mind, and all else 
necessary to enable them to pass through life in comfort and 
uscfulness. But her supreme desire was to lead them to Jesus, 
She anxiously strove to keep before their minds the value of 
their immortal souls; for unless we can realize this, our efforts 
will be few and feeble indeed. Does not every Christian sister 
realize this? Alas! we are of the earth, earthy; we are ofa 
Jand afar from the Sun of righteousness; our love, our zeal, our 
sympathies, all partake of its coldness. Even the most lively 
and affectionate will confess with abasement, that too often they 
forget their calling in the family, that seasons of anxious solici- 
tude are widely separated by those of listless indifference ; and 
that the very constancy of intercourse and abundance of oppor- 
tunities beget frequency of procrastination, with its dire train of 
consequences. Yet why should it be so? Is not the object 
sought a noble one? What more delightful than to behold the 
members of one family all knowing the same God, loving the 
same Saviour, striving for the same prize, sustained by the same 
arm, while journeying to the same eternal home ; hereafter to 
be crowned by the same crown—in a word, all one in Christ 
Jesus! To see a single flower springing up among the thorns 
and briars of this wilderness is sweet indeed; how much more, & 
whole bed of flowers, blooming with beauty and diffusing fra- 
grance around? If there be joy in heaven over one repentant 
sinner, may it not be a subject for still greaterlelight, when 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, all declare with one heart and 
voice, “ We will serve the Lord.” | 

Sooner or later the blasting hand of death will intrude into 
the happiest circles. But to the Christian family it serves only 
to show the lasting nature of the band which unites them. That 
tie will subsist through all the vicissitudes and frailties of life, 


through all the shocks and mutations of nature; it will stretch 
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far beyond the grave, beyond the skies; neither principalities, nor 
powers, nor might, nor dominion, nor life, nor death, shall rend 
itasunder. The breast may heave a sigh, the lip quiver, and a 
tear bedew the cheek, when the eye alights on the vacant place 
of a sister or brother deceased, but the eye of faith, upturned to 
the mansions above, sees them before the throne, clothed in 
Christ’s image, covered with his robe, waving the triumphal 
palm, and singing his praise; and the momentary pang serves 
but to raise a still deeper aspiration for the time to come, when 
“one and all” shall leave the circles below to join the one family 
in heaven. | 

Dare we look at the contrast? If the sundering pangs of death 
are dreadful, what depth of woe is involved in the thought of 
eternal death! eternal separation! What must be the feelings 
of the Christian who has neglected to seek his relatives’ salva- 
tion, when he thinks of them as lost, and lost for ever! Buf 
if so high and holy be the Christian sister's calling, is it not 
also a responsible duty? Who is sufficient for these things? 
Our strength is weakness, but God is omnipotent, and His 
strength is our’s. Never despair nor despond! The same 
Spirit breathes abroad his influences that penetrated our har- 
dened souls: the same Saviour lives; the same God is over all. 
It is our’s to use the means and leave the result with God. 

It is not our purpose to consider what are those means, or 
how they may be best employed: we would merely draw from 
the memoir these hints. Anna B. deeply felt the necessity of 
personal holiness and consistency in order to success in her 
mission. Without this all gifts are null. The most eloquent 
appeals fall on the ear but as the tinkle of a cymbal; the tearful 
eye of Christian love must never flash with ire; nor kind words 
and moving entreaties meet alternately with pettish remarks or 
sullen gloom; nor becoming seriousness, be exchanged for 
moroseness or censoriousness; nor becoming cheerfulness run 
into senseless merriment and frivolity. Humility and love are 
the passports to the heart; these will speak, though the tongue 
be silent. Keep your heart, Christian sisters, above all keep- 
ing, for out of it are the issues of life! 

Closely connected with, indeed inseparable from, this, there 
will naturally be earnest and special prayer. When the heart 
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is burdened, where should it pour forth its anxiety but into the 
ear of the God of grace? When wisdom is lacking, where seek 
counsel but from “ Him who giveth to all liberally?” When 
the seed is sown, whence look for the early and latter rain, but 
to Him whose it is to give the increase? “In everything by 
prayer and supplication, make known your requests unto God.” 
It was Anna’s practice not only to remember those in whom 
she felt interested, at her morning and evening devotions, but 
she followed out a custom, learned from her mother, who was 
always in the habit of having stated periods for supplication in 
behalf of her children individually, and in which solemn exer- 
cises, Anna had been allowed to join on reaching a fitting age. 

The reader will have already observed how rich a spirit of 
prayer pervades the diary of the subject of this memoir. It 
seems to have been her “ vital breath,” her “ native air.” The 
following hints, written on the back of her diary, show that 
she made prayer her study : 


SUBJECTS FOR PRAYER. 


I. Larger views, first, of the greatness of God's character, 
and second, of my own vileness. 

II. More faith; growth in grace; Christian humility ; 
watchfulness ; a proper example to those around. 

III. Especially first, for the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom, 
second, for my brothers and sisters; third, for my friends; 
fourth, for ministers of the gospel : fifth, for missionaries ; sixth, 
for Sabbath Schools (on Monday night). 

IV. Afflictions; desponding Christians; influences of the 
Spirit on my own soul, and on our church, so that our affections 
may be engaged, as well as our judgments convinced. 

V. For watchfulness over my tongue; that I may: be en- 
abled to keep my vows unto the Lord. That I may have wis- 
dom to direct any efforts which I make for God and Christ; 
and especially for prudence. 

VI. That the Bible may be my guide; a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my steps. | 

Anna did not go to the footstool asking for anything oF 
everything that the moment might suggest; she went with @ 
specific object in view. Having, by a thorough sifting of her 
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thoughts, words, and actions, and by comparison of them with 


God’s word, obtained a clear understanding of what features in 
her character it was necessary to soften down, and what to 
draw forth prominently, what evils to have eradicated, and 


what graces to have implanted, she then, systematically spread ft 


these wants before Him, from whom we have only to ask in 


order to receive. 
Have you, reader, ever tried method in your supplications ? 


| 
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If you have not, do try, and your reward will be ample. If | 


you have, you will not question the assertion which we venture 
to make, that it was this habit whence sprung that compound 
of zeal, humility, and prudence which made Anna B., to be 
pointed out by mature Christians as a pattern to the youth 
around her. 

Of course the preceding is not offered as a perfect list of 
subjects for adoption by our readers; this every one must form 
for him or herself; but merely as a suggestive sketch to those 
who may not have sufficiently thought of the importance of 
system in devotion. 

But those who pray the most will not rest satisfied with 
prayer. ‘“ Go and tell thy people what the Lord hath done for 
thy soul,” is at once the dictate of Christ, and of Christian 
feeling. And who better fitted than a sister to know the best 
means of reaching the heart, to seize the proper moment to 
fasten a nail in a sure place,—to suggest a thought, to hint a 
word of alarm, or boldly speak all that the Lord God has 
declared? There are many, however, who watch with eager 
solicitude, the spiritual interests of their dear friends, now 
lamenting over signs of indifference, now in breathless suspense, 
while observing unfavorable tokens, but yet they have no courage’ 
to warn or to entreat. Intensity of feeling deprives of power of 
utterance. Again and again they resolve: the favorable moment 
comes, the word long buried in the heart, now rises to the 
tongue; but the breast begins to heave, and the frame to shake, 
fears of marring the work, recollections of past inconsistencies, 
all flash across the mind till the igternal emotion can find no 
expression but in the upturned glistening eye, and the inward 
prayer. Such may be encouraged by Anna B’s example. Her 
timidity was great, and yet she endeavoured and succeeded im 
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overcoming it.. He who gives the door of entrance must be 
asked for the mouth of utterance too. 

We may notice that Anna made use of particular times—such 
as anniversary seasons, in order to produce a favourable impres- 
sion on the heart. It isa good custom. Yes; in the ardour 
of a parting word may be formed the first link of an ever- 
lasting chain; and a season of temporary separation become 
the commencement of an eternal union. 

In every effort for the good of others, the glory of God must 
be kept in view. ‘Seeking, in this spirit, the conversion of our 
fellows, we thus unite the most entire submission to the most 
ardent desire; the wrestling of Jacob, “ We will not let thee go 
until thou grant us the blessing,” to the meek prayer of Christ, 
“ Thy will be done.” 

Reader, are you a much prayed for member of a pious family ? 
Think of this. God will be glorified; and how? Either in 
your salvation, or in your condemnation. Which shall it be? 
Every one of the many prayers put up for you must be 
answered, and you are responsible for the Spirit’s strivings. 
How shall the contest end? What if Christian and filial solici- 
tude only harden; and blessings inestimable in themselves, 
but unappropriated, become immeasurable curses. Have you 
thought what it would be to wake up from the bosom of 
affection, in the abode of ever-during hate; to exchange the 
home of sympathy and love, for the reviling and gnashing, 
and wailing of the pit? Spare this unfruitful tree, a little 
longer is the spirit of the gracious dealings of providence 
with you. A little longer! What grace in return for im- 
gratitude! But who can tell when this season of sparmg 
mercy began, or when the ‘ little longer’ shall be at an end? 
The clock may have now chimed its close. And since every 
offer of pardon and time of repentance only serve to accumulate 
guilt, the commandment may have gone forth, “ cut him down, 
why cumbereth he the ground!” 

Or, are you convinced of sin and danger, but yet saying by your 
conduct, “I will indulge in sin a little longer and then repent; 
[ willrun the risk a little longer of losing my soul for ever, and 
then seek safety in the way appointed.” Is there no rebellion, as 
well as presumption and folly, in saying, “ To-morrow, to-mor- 
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row,” while God is calling “ to-day?” Who has told you what 
shall be on the morrow? Who has declared that you shall go 
forth from day to-day, to complete the full cireuit of human life, 
while all around, relatives, companions and friends, are one after 
another silently disappearing from the earth; some it may be 
in the evening tide of life, but many at noontide: and of num- 
bers it may be said—their sun has gone down while it is yet 
day. 

But the reader maybe one whose heart is broken by the 
view of the love of Jesus, and longs to be free from the power 
of the prince of darkuess; but he has been so ungrateful, how 
can he hope to be forgiven? Ilave you read in this narrative, 
some expression of the feelings of a sister for those who are out 
of the way ? What must be the feelings of ‘ the Elder Brother,’ 
the binder up of the broken-hearted—the Friend of the publican 
and sinner, who came to seek and save the lost ? Do not doubt 
his willingness to save. Do not add this unkindness to your 
other acts of ingratitude. Believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved. Yea, “ though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool!” 

Our remarks here must close. Oh! if one sinner be led to 
lift a tearful eye to Heaven; if one young saint be led to seek 
more carnestly for personal and family picty, these remarks 
will not have been in vain. 


THE LIFE OF A GOLD FISH. 

We have many insipid pieces of biography, but we have 
often thought that the Life of a Gold Fish would beat them 
hollow. Living only to be looked at—a cold piece of gilded 
stoicism, apparently without even the common animal instinets, 
impulses, and propensions of the brute, what a lamentable 
example of still life it is! Yet he “lives respected, and dies 
lamented,” as the sayingis. And for what? For glittering in 
the sunshine, steering himself featly with his fanlike tail, and 
making mouths at the top of the water! He lives delicately 
too, as they that are in king’s houses. My lady, whose word 
is law to a retinue of servants, is his slave, waiting on him 
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most obsequiously, and supplying all his wants, if any wants 
he have. His water is of the purest—so pure indeed that we 
much wonder if it can hold in solution the very clements neces- 
sary to his sustenance. But we verily believe he lives on 
nothing. We have seen lim as sleek and saucy in filtered 
water, where he could find no animalcule, visible or invisible, 
as in “ the round pond, and the pretty pond too,” with which 
our childhood was long ago familiar. Docs he ever close those 
moist, gaping, lips in earnest, and compose himself to sleep? 
We should much doubt it. There is no retirement, no repose, 
about that thick-headed, rosy incarnation of worldly good. He 
has all that heart can wish, and is therefore negatively 
amiable; he has no quarrel with the crystal spray that, falling 
from the fountain over-head, dimples the surface of his watery 
hemisphere—he is on good terms with the growing cresses that 
screen him, when he wills it, from the noonday sun, and he lies 
without an angry thought, beneath the broad, flat, leaves of the 
waxen water-lily, paddling his filmy fins like a make-believe 
boat of scarlet tissue. | 

Yet for all this, he has his infirmities of temper. Only touch 
his tail, and he becomes a miniature leviathan, flinging his 
whole frame into convulsions, and concentrating the languor of 
a life into one terrific passion. But take him once fairly out of 
the water, and he behaves like a gentleman. He lies prone 
upon his side, and with meek and touching stupidity, still 
opens and shuts his soft succulent little mouth. His helpless- 
ness is too much for us, and instantly replacing him, he buries 
at once his fears and animosities, in the blue depths of Avs 
“ Crystal Palace.” 

His “ Crystal Palace !’—The name comes most opportunely 
to the rescue. We wonder there are no gold fish in the Great 
Exhibition of Industry. The parrot’s cage that lodges the Koh- 
i-noor diamond, is surely large enough to hold a prize gold fish 
as well. Both are equally useful—both equally ornamental ; 
and in point of industry, our gnome of the fountain has decidedly 
the advantage. We have seen him most vigorously swimming 
round a decantered canary, to the wonderment of many an 
unfledged biped, that birds Should live beneath the water, and 
fishes navigate the air. 
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So then, after all, our gold fish is no cypher: he can do, 
what half the world is deified for doing—he can make folks 
stare and wonder at him, for no other reason, but that they are 
too stupid to understand his movements. He can circumnay igate 
his little world, and tell them—nothing of his adventures, 
without even the formality of publishing his voyages and travels, 
and he can live, move, and be looked at as well as any lady in 
the “‘ Book of Beauty.” 

We believe no human being ever Joved a gold fish. We once 
suspected a warm-hearted lady, whose acquaintance we can 
boast, of doing so; and we put the question. “No,” she said, 
“ T don’t,—but my cat does.” Since that time, we have never 
dared, under any circumstances, to repeat the enquiry. But we 
have often thought over the fact, and asked ourselves why a 
creature so unimpeachably consistent, so negatively good, so 
harmless and inoffensive, should have none that really care for it. 

In our perplexity we did, what we have often done before. 
We took our youngest child upon our knee, that in the pure, 
white, day-break light of her young mind, we might see the 
truth more clearly. “QO, papa,” said she, “he’s so stupid.” 
At first we thought the answer rather uncharitable, but mature 
reflection convinced vs that it was not far wrong. There was 
no response, no sympathy, no affinity for affection, in the still, 
monotonous, harmiessnes of that little creature's life. Love may 
for awhile live upon its own atmosphere, but unless that atmos- 
phcre be from time to time vitalized and replenished by 
answering affection, it is soon consumed and the exiled heart 
fixes on another resting place. 

Yet we could not help fancying that our gold fish was but a 
faint type of many among our fellow creatures. Decorous, cold, 
quict, yet withal showy, living in the glitter of the world, and 
day after day following the same round, with no motive beyond 
their own pastime, and no duties but to open their mouths and 
shut them-—the biography of a gold fish, give it but a Christian 
name, would serve for theirs, with this difference, that whilst 
we cannot blame the fish for his stupidity, we should be rigorous 
in expecting something better from them, 

We have often thought there is a strong outward resemblance 
between the gold fish, and the mindless and objectless young 
lady, who believes herself sent into the world “to learn 
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the French step, and be at home in the gamut.” You may see 
her swimming to and fro in her elegant little drawing-room— 
for like the fish, these people usually live in glass houses, the 
windows at each end reaching down to the ground—busy about 
nothing. Though she lives entirely for herself, there is no one 
that other people know so much about; for she is always in 
the full glare of the world’s eye, secing that she may live, or 
living, that she may see and be seen. 

But the subject assumes a. very grave shape, when we think 
of the responsibilities connected with the human representatives 
of these gold fish. ‘To be ‘stupid, is to be isolated, to stand 
alone---a hissing and a byword-to the busy world about us—to 
live without reflecting one ray of worth, of love, of intellect, 
from all the wealth of observations and experiences intended 
by the Great Author of our being, to school us for glory, honor, 
and immortality. We are of course speaking only of the 
werlfully stupid—of those who see no object in being good, wise, 
or useful in their generation ; and of this class, there are far too 
many. The gold fish necessarily lives in casy-cireumstances, 
and his type among ourselves, is usually found 4 the middling, 
the higher, or what is commonly called the cducated class of 
the community. But education is a word, the meaning of 
which is seldom realized in schools. If we want to know what 
education really is, we must look elsewhere. It is the leading 
out and applying to its true end, of that knowledge, which the 


mind by any means picks up. In the stupid, the process 1s 


arrested half way; the light of instruction becomes darkness, 
and how great is that darkness! The intellect and affections 
grow dull by disuse, and the capacity for usefulness dies out 
with the inclination. 

How large a portion of the world are brought up, and brought 
ont like our gold fish, only to be looked at. They go to school 
rather to learn what they should not do, than what they 
should. So long as they keep within the rule of propriety, 
figured by the glass globe, they do well. Tame amenity at all 
times, with an occasional flourish of their golden tails, to show 
their sfafvs in the money-measured world, is all society requires. 
They “do well for themselves,” and “men praise them,” as 
they always will in such cases, 
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But lightly as we think of the poor gold fish, we must not 
part company without a lesson from him. We will first take 
it home to our own business and bosoms, and then tender it 
with becoming deference, to all our readers, and specially to 
those who think they are quite clear of the main charge im- 
plied throughout this paper. 

Our gold fish is well taken care of. Every mght and morning 
he is furnished with the freshest and purest water. Witha 
silken hand-net he is taken out of his glass world, and carefully 
replaced. But such is his propriety of demeanor, that when 
lifted into the air we never remember to have seen nm try to 
ewim. No, he very well knows what some of our readers 
perhaps do not—tchen he is out of his element; and he never 
makes himself ridiculous, by attempting the impracticable, 

Apropos of this hint, we remember a little cireumstance, not 
altogether uninstructive. We were on a gipsying excursion; 
the day was sumptuous, towards the latter end of August, and 
the trees and fields were at their loveliest. Ivy-covered cottages, 
sleck lawns, fragrant and glowing flower gardens, wastes of 
heath purpling the pleasant sanshinc, vistas of firs with their 
“ sea-like” song and mottled stems, hollows and briary mounds, 
wood and dingle, brave old oaks, and quivering birches, white 
roads, dusty clouds and guide posts in the distance, curious 
sun-ripened children in the foreground, and geese shooting out 
their long necks as the cortege passed, varied the pleasures of 
our charming ride. By and bye we halted ata stream which 
crossed the road. There were two swans upon the water, and 
bravely they ploughed and rippled its silvery surface, ruffling 
their arched wings, and swaying, light apparently as foam- 
flakes, to the sweet south wind. Every eye was lighted up 
with admiration, “ they looked said one, so like fairies draped 
in blush-rose tissue.” 

But unconscious of our gaze, a troop of geese waddled awk- 
wardly to the water's edge. With head aslant, one of the swans 
eyed them for an instant, and then swung round, and shot 
towards them like a prize-wherry. But no sooner had he 
landed than the poetry of the picture was destroyed. The 
charming fairy of the waters was ugliness itselfon shore. The 
poor bird was out of its element, and cven among geese, he 
scemed the greatest goose of all. 
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THE VOICE OF THE SEASONS. 
A PARTING WORD To YOUTH. 

EVERY closing season, every closing year, should convey a 
lesson to us. It is the part of wisdom, at such a season, to 
review the mercies of the Lord, and the privileges he has 
granted, and to enquire whether they have been improved, or 
whether they have been suffered to pass by without leaving 
a saving impression on our hearts—whether we have been rather 
confirmed in our neglect of the means of grace, or have been 
led, by the constraining influence of the love of Christ, to give 
up ourselves to him. With this end, suffer me to call your 
attention to a few observations founded on the $th of Jeremiah, 
and the 20th verse, “ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” 

These words the prophet puts into the mouth of the Jews, 
among whom he lived, as descriptive of their state under the 
impending judgments of God. Exposed as they were to the 
greatest danger, they had, instead of trusting in the Almighty, 
and seeking his favor and protection, sought help from other 
quarters, which had only deceived and failed them; instead of 
breaking off their sins by repentance and returning unto the 
Lord, they had obstinately persisted in disobedience and re- 
bellion; and the consequence was, that the destruction with 
which they had been threatened, was now ready to burst upon 
their heads, for the opportunities they had lost could never be 
recalled, and there was nothing before them but a fearful look- 
ing for of judgment. In this gloomy state of affairs, under a 
conviction of their past folly, and in the prospect of speedy and 
inevitable ruin, they are represented as breaking forth into this 
pathetic lamentation—‘ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved.” 

But this passage may admit of a general application ; it may 
be understood i a spiritual sense, as referring to that danger to 
which we are exposed by our transgression of the law of God,— 
that deliverance, that salvation which the Gospel provides, and 
that deep and humbling conviction, that bitter remorse of con- 
science, that final and absolute despair, which are the result of 
mercies unimproved, privileges neglected, and a soul ruined 
and for ever lost. 
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I. The passage implies a strong sense of danger—a sense of 
the need of salvation ; and, the summer, may be put as denoting 
those means and opportunities which are mercifully vouchsafed 
to us for making provision for eternity—for seeking an interest 
in Christ as the Saviour of sinners—and obtaining a meetness 
for the heavenly inheritance. 

In the life of each of us there are certain propitious moments, 
certain favorable opportunities, certain means of spiritual 
benefit, which, if once suffered to escape, can never be recalled, 
and on some of which, the individuals themselves have reckoned 
at their commencement, that they certainly would not close 
without those desirable ends being effected. 

1. How natural is it in the spring of the year, when the genial 
warmth of the sun is again felt, and nature is spreading forth 
all its beauties, for a young person to imagine to himself a 
summer loaded with blessings, one in which he shall receive 


important benefits ; and so it is in a spiritual point of view in_ 


relation to many of the circumstances of our history. We im-. 
agine that those circumstances will necessarily bring a blessing _ 
to our souls, and were any one to tell us at the commencement 
that they would leave us as they found us, our favorable opinion 
of ourselves would induce us to treat it as an idle tale. 

2. We might apply this observation to the services we are now 
closing.* Many young persons have been induced to attend 
them, and I have sometimes thought, from the solemnity with 
which they appeared to unite in the supplications presented, the 
attention with which they heard that particularly addressed to 
themselves, and the deep interest which has been evinced by 
the tears sometimes shed, that they had come with the hope 
that God would meet with them, and bless them; and I have 
hoped that the season would not close without some of them 
coming forth to declare what God had done for their souls. 
We have arrived at their termination, and what has been the 
result? Have you, under the influence of divine grace, come 


to the resolution to yield yourselves up unto the Lord, or have | 


they left you as they found you, with some tenderness of heart, 


with convictions, perhaps strong convictions of sin, but still — 


és, “This Address origin ally closed, for the year, the services of an early Prayer | 
Meeting. | 
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halting, as it were, between two opinions, not far from the 
kingdom of God, and yet just without the gate, so that if the 
door should be shut, you would be for ever shut out ? 

3. It is the happiness of most of you, my young friends, to 
have had a religious education. Your parents have enforced 
upon you the importance of an attention to your spiritual inte- 
reste. Morniug aud evening you have bowed with them before 
the family altar; and in your very early days you were con- 
vinced that there was a reality and a power in religion ;— 
your hearts, have been melted sometimes in hearing the 
supplications which have becn presented on your behalf, perhaps 
with strong crying and tears. This has been a harvest indeed. 
Your hearts have responded to the supplication that God would 
bless you, and make you his own ;—you have felt assured that 
such prayers would be answered, and that such holy desires 
would find acceptance at the throne of grace. Still, on your 
own parts, there was a reserve; but you were satisfied that 
after a little more delay you should come to God, What has 
been the result? You have risen up in life—you have left, 
perhaps, the parental roof; thus the harvest has been past. 
Or, it may be, that that God who has witnessed your guilty. 
negligence, has taken from you the parent whose devotions so 
deeply interested you; and you will never again hear his voice 
beseeching the throne of grace on your behalf. Thus the har- 
vest is past, and you are not saved. 

4. Apply this to the ministry of the Word. Sabbath after Sab- 
bath you have heard the Gospel faithfully dispensed—carnestly 
enforced. You have been entreated to be reconciled to God ;— 
you have felt that you must be, or you should be eternally lost, 
and it has been your hope that at some time you should; and 
you have imagined to yourself that with such a ministry, s0 
faithful, so earnest, so affectionate, you must be brought to 
Christ. But you have parlied—you have desired a delay only 
for a short time; and thus the enemy of your soul has got an 
advantage over you. Lach reproof, each entreaty has come 
with diminished force; and you are proceeding in a course 
which will enable you, in a few years, to hear, utterly 
unmoved, the most affecting representations, and the most 
tender entreaties. It may be your faithful minister is removed, 
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not as a punishment to himself, for he is gone to his reward, 
but to you, who have thus disregarded the message he has 
addressed to you; or that God is about to take him away from 
those who have not savingly profited by his ministry. Many, 
probably, when they have heard themselves described as those 
who were “ not far from the kingdom of heaven,” have deter- 
mined to set themselves in right earnest to enter in, and to 
partake of the blessedness of those who know the Lord. What 
has been the result? Has each day strengthened your holy 
resolution; or has it been permitted to become weaker and 
weaker? Has your conscience been so tampered with that the 
same truths, if repeated this day, will have less effect upon 
your minds? Ah, truly it may be said of you, “ The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and you are not saved.” 

5. The same observations might be applied to the season of 
youth in opposition to age. Youth is the season in which a 
store of knowledge should be laid in, on which a superstructure 
may afterwards be raised; and this may be applied especially 
to the knowledge of God. What a commendation was that 
bestowed on Timothy, that from a child he had known the 
Holy Scriptures. Time is afforded which cannot afterwards 
be gained. Temptation has not that power which it afterwards 
obtains from the corruptions of our heart. If indulged, Youth is 
the season to which the encouragements of the Saviour par- 
ticularly belong. “I love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shail find me.” But alas! how many are there who 
permit this season to be wasted, and have to look back upon it 
with sorrow. and regret. “ The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved.” 

6. The time of health, in opposition to that of sickness, may 
be considered as a harvest. How many have had cause to 
regret when health is interrupted—that it was not better im- 
proved; the enfeebling influence of disease has disqualified 
them for seeking afterGod. I heard one dear to me, now in 
heaven, say, “ I am thankful that I have not now to make up 
my mind on religion. I am not now in a situation to judge and 
decide; but I must, in such a situation, have taken all on 
trust. Blessed be God I know the Saviour, and have for many 
years, and he is now affording me that comfort which my painful 


circumstances require.” 
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7. Take Life in opposition to death. Z%me in opposition to 
eternity. Life is the time to make preparation for eternity— 
soon it will close; then the harvest will indeed be past, then 
the summer will indeed be ended, and oh! the miserable con- 
dition of those of whom it may be said that they are not saved, 
How awful the reflection at last. 

All whom I address know themselves to be sinners. Each 
of you is sensible that you stand in need of salvation ; and each 
is resolving, perhaps, at this moment, that you will seek it— 
that before the Master of the house shall rise up and shut-to 
the door, you will enter; but there is still some darling attach- 
ment you cannot shake off—a little more conformity to the 
world—a little more indulgence in sin—and then you will turn 
—then you will listen to the Saviour’s voice. Here is a three- 
fold delusion. First, the enemy of your souls has persuaded 
you that when you become religious you must bid adieu to 
cheerfulness and happiness: though all who have devoted 
themselves to the Saviour tell you this is a delusion, still you 
cling to it. And, next, he has deluded you into the persuasion 
that you have many years to live, while God may be now saying 
of you, “ Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground.” “Thou 
fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee.” And, 
thirdly, he is lulling you into a fatal security by the hope that 
in future years you will turn to the Lord, while he knows that 
under such a process the conscience becomes “ seared as with a — 
hot iron:” and those “ who being often reproved harden the 
neck are suddenly destroyed, and that without remedy.” Let this 
circumstance have its weight with each of you. We sometimes 
see aged sinners brought to Christ; but they are those who 
have been, until that period, without the means of grace. I 
hardly know an instance in which those who have been sitting 
for years under the sound of the Gospel, however hopeful the 
appearances in early life, have in the advanced period of life 
given up themselves to God. 

What, then, is the lesson which this subject enforces upon 
each of us? That we should not trifle with convictions, lest 
we be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin. That each 
should put up the prayer, “ My Father, be thou from this time - 
the guide of my youth.” That there should be no delay; an old 
writer has said that “ Hell is paved with good resolutions.” 
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That each should make a solemn surrender of himself to God. 
That each should improve the present Sabbath as if he knew it 
were the last he should spend on earth. That he should ap- 
proach, with the spirit of the publican, smiting on his breast, 
under a sense of sin, casting away every false confidence, every 
refuge of lies, throwing himself altogether on divine mercy, 
and then he has reason to believe that he shall go down to his 
house justified, with a sense of pardon through the righteous- 
ness of Jesus Christ. “ Acquaint now thyself with him, and be 
at peace.” Nothing but an acquaintance with God, and know- 
lege of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of our souls can pacify the ~~ 
cuilty conscience and give us peace. 

II. I might enforce these remarks by several considerations. 
I might sect before you the horrors of despair; the fearful 
looking-for of judgment; the worm that never dies; the fire 
that is never quenched; the self-reproaches of the damned, 
their bitter lamentations over privileges mis-improved, and 
souls lost. I might tell you of the uncertainty of life, and 
the probability, as to some of you, of early death. You know 
all this; and may the Holy Spirit impress it upon your hearts! 

1. I cannot, however, conclude without appealing to the more 
generous feelings of your hearts. Let your love to your parents 
enforce this subject. They are meetening for heaven; and 
shortly, perhaps, you will be called to bid them adieu on the 
bed of death. Their hearts are agonized when they think of 
your state. Think of the affection of their hearts, that affection - 
which has been displayed when they have watched over you in 
the various afflictions to which you have been exposed; but 
there is no affliction equal to this, that however amiable your 
character as it respects them, they know that es are not 
right between God and your souls. 

A good man once, when attending the funeral of a beloved 
child, said, “ I mourn not over this child, for she is now glorified 
and safe for ever. I mourn over her sister who is still in he 
sins—still far from God, and who, if removed in that state, will 
be lost for ever!” 

It may be a beloved parent, whose devotional exercises you 
still remember with deep interest, has been called to his re- 
ward. What! and shall you see his face no more? Are you 
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parted from him for ever? Oh dreadful thought! A son whe 
was irreligious was once present with his mother, when a most 
impressive sermon was delivered, on the glories of the heavenly 
state; on his return he expressed his admiration of the 
preacher's talents, but said to his mother, “I was surprised 
that while the smile of approbation was visible on the coun- 
tenances of all around you, you appeared gloomy and sad, and 
more than once in tears; while I knew, that if any one could 


claim an interest in the subject, you were the happy person.” | 


“ Ah, my son,” said the anxious mother, “I did weep, but it 
was not because I feared my own personal interest or that of 
your excellent father, but I wept when I thought of you—it 
was the fear that you, my son, the son of my vows, would be 
banished for ever from that state.” God blessed the admonition 
thus addressed, to the conversion of this young man. 

I once heard Mr. Jay state a circumstance which had 
occurred. A pious father wrote thus to his friend,—“I 
dreamt that the day of judgment was come; I saw the judge 
on his great white throne, and all nations gathered before him. 
I and my wife were on the right hand of the judge, but I could 
not sce my children. I said, I cannot bear this, I must go and 
find them. I went to the left hand of the judge and there 
found them standing in the utmost despair; they caught hold 
of me and cried, “Oh father, we will never part.” I said, “ My 
dear children, Iam come, if possible, to get you out of this 
awful situation;” so I took them all with me, but when I came 
near the judge, I thought he cast an angry look and said, 
“ What do thy children with thee now ? They would not take 
thy warning on earth, and they shall not share thy crown in 
heaven.” At these words I awoke, bathed in tears. On the 
Sunday evening, when they were collected around me, I related. 
to them my dream; no sooner had I begun, than first one and 
then another, and at last all of them burst into tears. God 
fastened conviction on their minds, and they were enabled to 
cry out—* Oh father, we will never part!” 

2. I beseech you, by your regard for your minister, to whom 
you all profess an attachment, and many of you I believe feel it. 
Do you think it enough that yourself or your friends con- 
tribute to his comfort in life? Oh! that is a poor reward; he 
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secks not yours but you. Send him not, after all his faithful 
and affectionate efforts, weeping to his closet and exclaiming, 
“ Lord, who hath believed our report ?” Let him not have to 
witness against you in the last great day that he warned you, 
but you would none of his reproofs—that he entreated you, but 
you turned a deaf ear to the voice of mercy. Give him his 
reward; he watches for souls, and he will not be content till he 
has brought you to Jesus Christ and made you happy in him. 

3. I beseech you lastly, by the tender mercies of Jesus Christ. 
Hard indeed is the heart which is insensible to such love; who 
ever stooped so low? who ever bled so freely? The Lord of 
glory gave himself to suffering and to death, even the death of 
the cross, that you might be reconciled to him. He saw of the 
travail of his soul, and was satisfied; are you refusing to be- 
come the trophies of his grace? Are you trifling with the 
Saviour’s love—still trampling upon his precious blood? Oh, 
trifle no longer lest he swear in his wrath, that you shall not 
see his rest; while you are promising yourself many summers, 
and many harvests, he may be saying, “‘ Your last summer, your 
last harvest, is gone; give an account of the manner in which they 
have been spent.” Can you bear to hear him say, “ Depart !"— 
to bear his wrath. Surely if there be any thing which ‘can add 
to the bitterness of that wrath, it is the consideration that it is 
“the Wrath of the Lamb ;” that it is inflicted by Him who is 
now inviting you to turn to him, that you may live. Turn 
then, unto him; give up yourselves to him; then you shall find, 
as others have done before you, that “his ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and his paths, paths of peace.” 


- 


THE JANSENISTS. 
Very little is known of the Jansenists—their rise, their per- 
secution by the Jesuits, their subsequent sufferings, and present 
position. To supplement this imperfect chapter in Church 
history, Dr. Tregelles has just published a very interesting 
pocket volume, of one hundred pages.* 
The Jansenists, whilst deeply immersed in the superstitions of 
Rome, so far as outward forms and many of their tenets are 


* ** The Jansenists,”’ &e., by 8. P. Tregelles, L.L.D. London: Bagster. 
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concerned, have always held what are generally called the 
doctrines of grace, looking for justification simply and solely 
by the merits of Christ through faith. The honored names of 
Pascal and Quesnel stand out in beautiful relief from the dark 
and degraded ranks of Jesuitism, and other forms of Popery; 
and seem rather to belong to the evangelical school of modern 
Protestantism, than to that which teaches the efficacy of super- 
stitious mummeries, of self-inflicted discipline, and the mediation 
of saints and angels. 

Nothing, indeed, can demonstrate more forcibly the innate 
hatred of the Jesuits to all that is really good in Christianity ; 
than their inveterate hostility to the followers of Jansenius, who, 
whilst they conscientiously conformed to all the outward rites 
of Popery, insisted only on holding the fundamental principle 
that Christ;was all and in all. 

The controversy, which gave rise to the Jansenists, began 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, and in 1606 Pope 
Paul V. was appealed to on the subject, but postponed any formal 
adjudication, leaving the Jesuits at liberty to maintain the oppo- 
site doctrine, as laid down by Molina—that free will, without 
the aid of grace, could effect all that was necessary to salvation. 

Jansenius, who was born in 1585, being brought into contact 
with others who held secretly the doctrines of grace, deter- 
mined to arrange and methodize all the statements on the 
subject found in the writings of St. Augustine, whose authority 
none of the Jesuits thought of disputing ; and in 1640 produced 
the ‘* Augustinus,” a digest of the opinions held by this great 
man. Five propositions, said to be contained in this work, 
gave offence to the Jesuists; and unwearied exertions were used 
to obtain their condenmation, and bring the body of Jansenists, 
who were declared to hold them, under the Pope’s ban. In 
this they succeeded, and on the 31st May, 1653, Pope In- 
nocent X. declared them to be heretical. But to the surprise of 
their persecutors, the Jansenists declared their willingness to 
condemn them also, inasmuch as they were not found at all in 
the writings of Jansenius! Instead of using their own judg- 
ment in the matter, the Jesuits again resorted to the Pope, who, 
in spite of facts, decided that they were ! 

The Jansenists, as a body, had originally resided at the abbey 
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of Port Royal des Champs, situate in a valley a few miles from 
Versailles ; and in 1626 had added to it larger premises in the 
French capital, since known under the name of Port Royal de 
Paris. 

Various impediments frustrated the evil purposes of the 
Jesuits; but in 1656, many of the nuns at Paris being required 
to sign a formulary condemning the writings of Jansenius, 
refused, and the dungeons of the Bastile were soon crowded 
with these noble minded women to such an extent that even 
the passages of the fortress were occupied by prisoners. ‘Their 
abbey in Paris was taken from them, and given to the compliant 
nuns, and for many years they sustained trials and privations 
of no ordinary severity. 

But in 1668 the prison doors were thrown open, and the 
remnant of this faithful body again took possession of their 
original house near Versailles, the other, as already stated, 
having become forfeited to their persecutors. They stall exist 
as a separate body at Utrecht, where they have an archbishop 
of their own, to whom our author paid a visit in September 
1850, a circumstance which led to the publication of the volume 
whence our abstract is taken. 

The names of its publishers sufficiently guarantee the scrip- 
tural character of the work, which is beautifully printed, and 
embellished with three portraits and a view of Port Royal des 
Champs. Its publication is especially well-timed, when such 
great mistakes are made as to the distinction between rabid 
popery, and genuine spirituality encumbered by the beggarly 
elements of Rome; and whilst on the one hand it shews that 
there exist in that grossly-erring church some who are really 
looking to Christ, it proves still more clearly that the vast bulk 
of papists really hate the light, and persecute all who lean 
toward the truth as it is in Jesus. 


A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 


OvrR kind friend and correspondent, B. H. C., translates for 
us the following:—The expressions ‘mustard’ and a ‘a grain 
of mustard seed’ are used proverbially among the Hebrews to 
denote a very little thing. Hence, when treating of meats for- 
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bidden, the Talmudists say ‘Whoever eats any unclean thing, 
though less than a grain of mustard seed, is chastised.’ Again, 
‘If one sec a drop of blood, like a grain of mustard seed.’ Again, . 
in More Nevochim, Maimonides contrasts the ‘sphere of the 
stars which is of extreme magnitude’ with ‘a grain of mustard 
seed, which is of extreme littleness.’ Christ has imitated this 
common mode of speaking in Matt. iv. 31., &c., where he com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard seed; and in 
Luke xvii. 6., ‘Ifye had faith asa grain of mustard seed.’ What is 
said of the grain of mustard seed in JMZadt. xiii. 31., Mark iv. 31, 
Luke xiii. 19. is illustrated by the following from the Jerusalem 
Talmud—‘There was once in Sichim (Shechem) a plant of 
mustard which had three branches. One of these was broken 
off, and with it they covered a potter’s hut or shed, (to work 
under in summer.) And they found in it three cabs of mustard 
seed, [nearly nine pints.} ‘The same story is found in the 
Babylonian Talmud, where there are given nine cabs of mustard 
seed. On the Jerusalem Talmud as quoted above, Rabbi 
Simeon ben Chalaphta says, ‘I had a plant of mustard in my 
garden, into which I climbed as one may climb to the top of a 
fig tree.’ It seemed good to quote these passages to illustrate 
those from the Gospels given above; but we leave the credit of 
the stories to their authors. There is more in both these places 
of the Talmuds, about the fertility of the land of Isracl. Among 
others there is a story of somebody who sowed one measure, 
[one peck and about one pint,] which produced three hundred. 
On it being said to him, ‘God has bountifully blessed thee,’ he 
answered, ‘If an evil dew (¢. e. hoar frost) had not fallen upon 
it, it would have yielded twice as much. Compare Matt. xiii. 8." 
—Buzxtorf's Chaldee, Talmudic, and Rabbinie Lexicon; 


So. 82 5826. 


THE SPIDER AND THE SUNBEAM. 

As I was walking through the churchyard the other day, a 
scene presented itself to my view, which I hope I shall not soon 
forget. Two old tombstones stood side by side, with a very 
small space between them. The little cavity looked quite dark, 
except in one spot, where a spider was spinning its web, and 
there—just there—a sunbeam fell, gilding the insect and its 
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work with a radiance which appeared yet more bright from the 
gloom which surrounded it. 

“Ah!” exclaimed my companion, as we stood still to gaze 
more closely, “‘ We had never seen that sunbeam but for the 
spider.” 

‘No,’ I rejoined, “ Nor the spider, had it not been for the 


sunbeam.” 


For a moment the spider ran away into the darkness, and 
then both it and the ray which had adorned it were obscured 


from our view. 

“There! we were right!” I cried triumphantly; and then, 
out popped the spider again; and again the sunbeam danced and. 
glittered, and sparkled upon its fragile web, We left them to 
their happiness, and went on our way, determining to learn a 
lesson. from them both. 

“ We should never see spiders, were it not for sunbeams,” I 
said to myself, when I was once more alone. “No, never!” 
They might go on spinning, filling the whole house with their 
webs, and we should not find it out, until we were almost suffo- 
cated with their dirty draperies! And is it not thus with the 
human heart? Who has ever seen, without some such illumi- 
nating agency, all the impurity that reigns within, or felt that 
he is “wretched and miserable; and poor, and blind, and 
naked?” But no sooner does the light of the Holy Spirit 
shine into his soul, than he knows it all. And then, too, he 
listens to the counsel of his God, and hastens to buy of Him, 
“ Gold tried in the fire, that he may be rich, and white raiment, 
that he may be clothed, and to anoint his eyes with cye-salve, 
that he may see.” ' 

Dear reader, are you in this purblind condition? If so, at 
onee seek the Saviour, and with Him you will have all you 
want. God delights to bless those who seck him jn his Son. 
“He who spared not his own Son, but freely gave him up for 
us all, will he not, with him, also, freely give us all things?” 
He has bestowed the largest gift, and he will not withhold the 
smaller. Oh! hasten to Jesus! Cast yourself at his feet,and say— 

No righteousness have I to bring, 

A siuful, worthless, helpless thing, 

But simply to thy Cross I cling, 
—QOh Lamb of God! 
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And then also, we should often miss a glimpse of the sun- 
beam, were it not for the spider. Unlovely as the spider was 
in itself, it seemed to enhance the beauty of the ray which shone 
upon it, and in return the ray lent it a portion of its own 
beauty and brightness, Were it not for the trials and difficul- 
ties that cloud our path, we might never know the depths of 
kindness and sympathy which find an abiding-place in the 
hearts of those around us. Did we never wander in the valley 
of the shadow, we might never know the value of His rod and 
staff. And the joy which arises from these discoveries, almost 
overbalances the sorrow. Listen to the words of the Apostle— 
“ We glory in tribulation also.” “If so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified together. For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.” 

No! Nor are they worthy now. So, that while the compa- 
rison sinks them into insignificance, it makes the approaching 
glory brighter, and causes it already to illuminate our darkened 
ate ps. 

Let us thank God, and take courage, brethren! Let us thank 
him for the spider as well as for the sunbeam. Lect us never 
cease to thank him till we reach that happy land, where “ our 
sun shall no more go down, ncither shall our moon withdraw 
itself: for the Lord shall be our everlasting light, and the days 
of our mourning shall be ended!” 

Many ISApELLA, 


SLEEP. 


We lie down at night in a hope that we shall rise the 
stronger; and we lie down in a knowledge that we may rise 
no more. Sleep is an opiate which gives us rest, but such an 
opiate: as perchance being under it, we shall wake no more. 
God at first intended sleep only for the refreshing of man by 
bodily rest, and not for a figure of death, for he intended not 
Death itself then. But man having induced death upon 
himeelf, God hath taken man's creature Death and mended 
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POETRY. 
- 
KATIE, AGED FIVE YEARS. 
Asleep im Jeans, 
All rough winds are hush’d and silent, golden light the meadow 
steepeth, 
And the last October roses daily wax more pale and fair ; 
They have laid a gather’d blossom on the breast of one who 


sleepeth 
With a sunbeam on her hair. 


Calm, and drap'd in snowy raiment she lies still, as one that 
dreameth, 
And a grave sweet smile hath parted dimpled lips that may 
not speak ; 
Slanting down, that 
gleameth 
On the sainted brow and cheek. 


There is silence! They who watch her; speak no word of grief 
or wailing, 
In a strange unwonted silence they gaze on and cannot cease, 
Though the pulse of life beat faintly, thought shrink back, and 
hope be failing, 
They, like Aaron, “ hold their peace.” 


While they gaze on her, the decp bell with its long slow pauses 


soundeth ; 
They are silent—father—mother—love has nothing more to 


‘narrow sunbeam like a ray of glory 


KAY : 
Beating time to feet of Angels leading her where love 
aboundeth, 
Tolls the heavy bell this day. 


In their hearts, to its deep tolling, they count over all her 


meectncss 
To lie near their hearts and soothe them in all sorrows and all 


fears ; 
Her short life lies spread before them, but they cannot tell her 


sweetness, 


Easily as tell her years, 
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Only daughter—Ah! how fondly thought around that lost name 
lingers— 
Oft when lone your mother sitteth, she shall weep and droop 
her head, 
She shall mourn her baby sempstress with those imitative 
fingers, 
Drawing out her aimless thread. 
In your father’s Future cometh many a sad uncheer’d {o- 
morrow, 
But in sleep shall three fair faces, heavenly-calm, towards 
him lean— 
Like a three-fold cord shall draw him through the weariness of 
soIrow, 
Nearer to the things unseen. 


They must spare you, little Katie, with that smile of God’s own 


giving, 
Side by side with your sweet brothers in one grave must make 


you room; 
Cover your exceeding beauty—more than beauty of the living— 
With the shadows of the tomb! 


With the closing of your eyelids close the dreams of expectation, 

And so ends the fairest chapter in the records of their way: 

Therefore—O thou God most holy—God of rest and consolation, 
Be thou near to them this day! 


——Be Thou near, when they shall nightly, by the bed of infant 
brothers, 
Hear their soft and gentle breathing, and shall bless them on 
their knees ; 
And shall think how coldly falleth the white moonlight on the 
others, 
In their bed beneath the trees. 


Be thou near when they, they oniy, bear those faces in remem- 
brance, 
And the number of their children, strangers ask them with 4 
smile ; 
And when other child-like faces touch them by the strong 
resemblance 
To those turned to them erewhile. 
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Be Thou near, each chastened spirit, for its course and conflict 
nerving, 
Let thy voice say, “ Father—mother—Lo! thy treasures live 
above! 
Now be strong, be strong, no longer cumbered overmuch with 
serving 
At the shrine of human love.” 
Let them sleep! In course of ages e’en the Holy House shall 
crumble, 
And the broad and stately steeple one day bend to its decline, 
And high arches, ancient arches, bowed and deck’d in clothing 
humble, 
Creeping moss shall round them twine. 


Ancient arches, old and hoary, sunny beams shall glimmer 
through them, 
And invest them with a beauty we would fain they should not 
share ; 
And the moonlight slanting down them, the white moonlight, 
shall embue them 
With a sadness dim and fair. 


Then the soft green moss shall wrap you, and the world shall 
all forget you; 
Life, and stir and toil and tumult unawares shall pass you by; 
Generations come and vanish, but it shall not grieve nor fret 
you, 
That they sin, or that they sigh. 


And the world, grown old in sinning, shall deny her first 
beginning, 
And think scorn of words which whisper how that all must 
pass away— 
Time’s arrest and intermission shall account « vain tradition, 
And a dream, the reckoning day. 


Till His blast, a blast of terror, shall awake in shame and sadness 
Faithless millions to a vision of the failing earth and skies, 
And more sweet than song of angels, in their reesatedpinal™ 
gladness, 
Call the dead in Christ to rise! 
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Then by One Man’s intercession, standing clear from their 


transgression, 


Father—mother—you shall meet them fairer than they were 


before, 


And have joy with the redeeméd—joy ear hath not heard— 


heart dreaméd, 
Ay—tfor ever—evermore ! 


—Rhyming Chronicle. 


“I WISH THEE SORROW.” 
(Writien on the first page of a Lady’s Album.) 


An humble follower in the muses train, 

What shall I trace on this fair opening page? 
‘Tis an unwritten volume—free from stain : 

{ Nor wit, nor wisdom, hope, nor sad presage 

Have darkened or illumed it; and the while 

I wish, dear friend, that here may never be 
Nor thoughts of folly, flattery, nor guile, 

How shall I trace my earnest wish for thee ? 


Soon every page some friendly name will bear, 

And some will wish thee affluence and ease ; 
And some a lengthy life and little care ; 

And beauty some ; and some the power to please: 
Kind wishes all; but these will pass away, 

Like midnight dreams before the dawning morrow : 
I wish thee joy upon thy dying day, 

And all through life a heart made pure by sorrow. 


If earth were always bathed in golden light, 
And day eternal reigned from pole to pole, 
Oh! never, then, would burst on human sight 
The glorious orbs that through heaven’s concave roll : 
So with our inner world ’twould ever be, 
If joy’s eternal sun illumined all ; 
For never till tis darkened, do we see 
The stars that spangle Sorrow’s sable pall. 
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Therefore, I wish thee sorrow—not wild grief, 
That canker-worm that feeds upon the soul,— 
But such as finds in Wisdom sweet relief, 
And only mourns for sin’s unloved control. 
As gold from dross is purified by fire, 
May sorrow purge thine heart from this vain world, 
And fit thine hand to strike an angel's lyre, 
Where night’s black banner is for ever furled. 


St. Ives. WILLIAM I[Lort. 


FAITH TRIUMPHANT, 


THE last fond parting hymn! its notes are borne 
Solemnly, sweetly, o’er the heaving wave, 

From yonder deck, to cheer the hearts that mourn, 
Since he, the Mighty Captain! strong to save, 

Still, as of old, is with his missioned few, 

To guide their footsteps, and to comfort too ! 


They weep, and yet they shrink not: nature’s ties 
Have link’d them to the country of their birth ; 

They go to spend their prime ‘neath foreign skies, 
To dwell as strangers on a stranger-earth : 

On, on they glide, and leave upon the shore, 

Those whom in this life’s scenes they meet no more. 


They weep, and yet they shrink not—lo! they bear 
The message of “ glad tidings” o’er the sea! 

Are they not followed by the fervent prayer 
Of righteous men ?-—availing shall it be ! 

In Faith they give up all for that reward 

Reserv’d in heaven for those who love the Lord! 


Another scene—a city’s crowded square— 
Ah, what has hush’d that eager multitude ; 
The servant of the Crucified stands there,— 
Bound to the fatal stake by hands as rude 
As those which bound his Master to the tree— 
And must he die ? Oh, burst thy bands and flee! 
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Peace! peace! behold the Martyr’s brow serene,— 
He would not change with thee for lengthen’d life! 

But, hark! a woman's shriek ! and in his mien, 
There is a fearful, momentary strife, 

*Twixt earthly love, and that for which he dies: 

"Tis past—he prays, and upward casts his eyes. 


And what sustains him in an hour like this? 
How knows he, he shall reach the wish’d for goal? — 

Unproved, unseen, is heaven’s transcendent bliss, 
But, oh! its “ evidence” * is im his soul— 

By Faith he lived, tho’ in a world of sin— 


To those whose conflicts may be scarcely less, 
Whose spirits for the. “ better country” yearn; 

The faithful few in this world’s wilderness « 
Beset on either hand with divers snares, | 
Tempted, and tried, and compass’d round with cares. 


The world’s allurements spread before their view, 
How can they tread the pilgrim’s thorny way ? 
How that strait self-denying path pursue, 
Knowing that every other leads astray ? 
Faith’s glorious banticr o'er them is = = 
And this the victory that o’ereomes the world ! ¢ 


Therefore, fear not! ye of the Tittle flock !” 
The saints’ high faith your watchword and your shield, 
Your feet fixed firmly on the Living Rock, } 

Fear not! no power on earth shall make you yield, 
Your Father’s pleasure unto you made known, 


Weston-Super-Mare. KE. R. 
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THE PARSONAGE GARDEN. 
WITHIN these walls has much been done, and much. has been 
For each successor makes a change in what the last had traced, 
Old. fashioned plants and flowers are thrown aside im high 
And dwellers next to these perhaps will alter it sain. 


When the grave old friars went two and two along the broad 
When the orange lily and the flag upreared their stately stalks, 
By beds where herb-angelica and feathery fennels grew, ce! 
Sweet marjoram and basil green, and mint, and balm, and rue. . 


O they little thought, as side by side, with sleek and sober pace, 
They talked of holy Mother Church and of our Ladys grace ; 
That on a day their garden trim so gay a dress would don; 
And children’s feet would tread its walke when they were dead 
But if their gambols and their joy those grave old friars could 
see, 

They would hardly give those children dear their “ Benedivite.” 
Those little hereties that plant and dig their garden small, 

In what was once the bed of herbs beneath the ancient wall. z 


They would look askance at once trim beds, where double 
daisies stood, 

And groan to find them fill’d with docks and blue-bells from 
the wood, 

Where the owners delve with might and main in gravel, mould, 
and clay ; 

And give their minds to that hard work and toil, that boys call 

play. 

They would look askance at the arbour nigh, where haply they 

A student grave with a dimpled cheek anda book upon his 

A-reading of Aladdin's Lamp, or famous Robin Hood. 

Of simple Susan and her lamb, or the Children in the Wood. 
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Perhaps where green the terrace bank slopes downward to the 


ay school the mistress now doth every morning pass; 

Or where the nurse walks up and down with children at her 
knees, | 

Grew beds of borage long ago to feed the Friar’s bees. 


Perhaps where this young sycamore waves lightly over-head, — 

The Friars stood to give away the weekly dole of bread ; 

And thought to reach the gates of Heaven, by that more easy 
way, 

And makes themselves a name on earth that never should decay, 


This ancient wall of all their works is standing now alone ; 
With here a range of rugged bricks, and there a rough-hewn 
stone. 
O! well for us that little more doth of their works remain! 
O! sad would be the day that saw the Friars here again ! 
—Rhyming Chronicle, 


PSALM LXXXYVI. 4. 


THERE was a tenseness on my heart, 
A tenseness on my brow, 

And such a weight of sorrow deep— 
I was indeed cast low. 


But when I prayed, oh! then there came 
As it were a beam of light ; 

Such a soft and gentle gleam, 
As chased away my might. 


And then I felt my brow was smooth, 
My heart again had rest, 

And all within was peace and calm, 
In my poor troubled breast. 

And this it was that gave me strength 
—Strength, to support the ill; | 

Thou mad’st me feel, my gracious Lord, 
It was Thine Holy Will. 


Lyme Regis. 5 1 E. L. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


NOVEMBER, 1851. 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(See the Frontispiece. ) 


Tue French governntent- having thought proper to 
establish a consul at Mossoul, chose for this post M. Botta, 
who set out at the beginning of the year 1842. He had 
already visited different eastern countries, and now re- 
solyed to make researches upon the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, opposite Mossoul, in those places where ancient 
authors and historians, confirmed by traces still evident, 
coincide in placing Nineveh. 

It was the original intention of M. Botta to carry on his 
researches at the mound on which the village of Niniouah 
is built. But the number and importance of the dwellings 
by which it is covered, prevented this proceeding, especially 
as the putative tomb of the prophet Jonas, one of these 
buildings, is regarded with superstitious veneration by 
the Mussulmen. He accordingly chose the mound of 
Koyoundjouk, situate farther northward, and in December, 
1842, commenced operations with indifferent success. But 
his labors having attracted notice, one of the inhabitants 
of Khorsabad brought him two large bricks with cunei- 
form inscriptions, which turned his attention toward the 
last named locality. Here he soon found some sculptures 
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Aided by funds from the French government, who at 
his request also sent out an artist, he prosecuted his in- 
vestigations with vigour and success, atone time employing 
no less than three hundred workmen. A palace, embel- 
lished with numerous sculptures and inscribed stones, wag 
exhumed; and before the close of 1844 his discoveries 


were completed, and ‘preparations made for transporting to 


France, the beautiful works of art he had brought to light, 


among which were the magnificent human-headed bulls 
figured in our Frontispiece. ° 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 
(Concluded from page 458.) 


My birth-day had been gone by a week, and still the shilling 
and the penny lay folded in their silken shrines. 

I had quite recovered my spirits, and was beginning to think 
how I should spend them, particularly the shilling, for I 
searcely thought any good could be done with such a small 
sum as a penny. Now there was a poor Irish boy in our 
neighbourhood, who had come with the reapers, and been le 
behind with a hurt in his leg. , 

My mother had often been to see him; while he was confined 
to his bed, she went regularly to read with him, and somer 
times she sent me with our nurse-maid to take him a dinnem 
"He was now much better, and could get about a litile,;..To 
my mother’s surprise, she found that he could read perfeetly. 
well. One day, when she met him, he thanked “her honour 
for all favours,” and said he should be soon well enough 1 
return fo“old Ireland, 

As we walked home that day, my mother said to me, “Orris, 
You may buy poor Tim a Testament.” | 

- owas delighted, and gave 
then,” said my mother, “that is settled. I should have give® 
one myself to Tim, if you had wished) to spend your shilling am! 
something else. And now, remember, you must not change: 
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your mind; papa is going to. the town to-morrow, you may go 
with him and get one then.” o 
_ To-morrow came, and. with it.a note. tome from my two 
cousins, saying that they were coming over te spend the afters, 
noon with me, and see my Indian corn, and my tobacco plants, 
which I had planted myself; pare” 
_I was very proud of my corn, and still more proud that my 
cousins should think it worth while to come and see it, for they, 
were three or four years older.than myself, and did not often 
take part in my amusements. * 
By dint of great industry I finished my lessons an. hour 
earlier than usual, and ran into the garden to see how my corn 
looked. Old gardener himself admitted that it was beautiful, 
the glossy green leaves fell back like silken streamers, and 
displayed the grain with its many shades of green, gold, and 
brown. 
I thought how delightful it would be if I could,build a kind 
of bower over against it, in which my cousins could sit and 
admire it at their leisure. There were some hop plants grow- 
ing just in the right place, T had only to untwist them; and 
there was a clematis which could easily be pressed into theservice,. 
I set to work, and with a little help from him, ‘soon made 
tero or three low arches over which I carefully. trained the 
flowering hops, and mingled them with festooné' of clematis, 
The bower seemed fo be worthy of a queen at the least;.and 
no doubt it was really pretty. Me al 
I was just carrying some pots of balsams pee i to set af 
the entrance, when my father came up. “ Wei Orris,” he. 
said; “Mamma, tells me yon want to go to the fown, Be 
quick if you do, for I am just ready to stare” 
Just ready! O. papa, surely it is not one o'elck? If I go, 
this bower will never be finished by three,” : es 
« Certainly not, ~we.shall scarcely be home by three; bat. 
why need it be finished ?” r 
“Don't you remember, pepe, that Elsy and Anne are. 
“ Oh, I had forgotten that important fact. Well then, if they 
are to sit. in. this bower, I think you must stay at home, and 
finish it; you day.” 
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Now my father knew nothing about the Testament, or he 
would doubtless have given different advice. While I hesi- 
tated, anxious to stay, and yet afraid not to go, my mother 


_ drew near, and I thought I would leave it to her to decide. 


“The child wants to finish her bower, my dear,” said my 
father, “ therefore, as it is not particularly convenient to me to 
have her to-day, she may stay at home if she like, for, I pre- 
sume, her errand was of no great consequence.” , 

My mother made no answer: in another moment he wag 
gone, and I was left with a long hop tendril in my hand, and a 
face flushed with heat and agitation. 

_I thought my mother would speak, and advise me to run 
after my father, but she did not ; and I went on with my work, 
conscious that her eyes were upon me. : 

Presently, to my great relief, gardener came up, and asked 
her some question about the flower-beds. She went away 
with him, and I breathed more freely, comforting myself with 
the thought that I could easily buy the Testament another day. 

I worked faster than ever, partly to drive away reproachful 
thoughts. The little bower was lovely—it was scarcely high 
enough for me to stand upright in, but it would be delightful 
I knew for us to sit under. Gardener had been mowing, and 
when I had brought a quantity of sun-dried grass, and spread 
it thickly over the floor, I thought my bower quite an eighth 
wonder of the world. My cousins came shortly, and confirmed 
me in this opinion; they spent a very happy afternoon seated 
under it, and but for remembering the Irish boy, I might have 
been happy also. We were very quiet till after tea, and then I am 
sorry to say our high spirits quite carried us away; we got into 
mischief, and my share of it was throwing an apple into the green- 
house and breaking two panes of glass. This was on a Saturday. 

On Sunday, no one mentioned either this or the Irish boy; 
but on Monday, just as I had finished my lessons, I saw my 
father pass the window, and ventured to ask mamma if he was 
going to the town, and whether I might walk with him. 

“ Why do you wish to go, Orris?” she enquired. 

“To buy the Testament, mamma, for poor Tim.” 

“Ho is gone,” said my mother; “he went away early this 


morning.” 
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I put on my garden bonnet, and went out with a curious 
sensation as if, when I did wrong, all circumstances conspired 
to punish me. I turned the corner of the green-house, and 
then stood by my father, looking at ‘the broken panes, 

“ Orris,” he said, “ did you do this mischief?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ This is the third time it has happened. I have repeatedly 
forbidden you to play in this part of the garden.” 

“ T am very sorry, papa.” 

“ Your sorrow will not mend the glass, and I am afraid it 
will not make you more obedient another time.” | 

He spoke so gravely that I knew he really was displeased. 
After a pause, he said— i 

“ Have you got any money?” 

* T have a shilling, papa, and a penny.” 

_ “ Tt will cost more than that to repair this damage; I shal] 
be obliged to claim forfeit of the shilling.” 

I wiped away two or three tears, and produced my little silk 
bag. My father took the bag, turned it over, and bit his lips: 
perhaps its elaborate workmanship made him understand that 
a shilling was much more for me to give up than for him to 
receive. 

“ Ts this all you have got?” he enquired. 

‘“ Excepting the penny, papa,” I replied; and child as I was, 
I perfectly understood his vexation at having to take it from 
me. He remained so long looking at it, as it lay in his palm, 
that I even hoped he would return it, and say he would excuse 
me that once. But no, he was too wise; he put it at last into 
his waistcoat pocket and walked away, saying, “I hope this 
will make you more careful another time.” 

He went towards the house, and I watched him till he 
entered. Then I ran tomy bower, sat down upon the dried 
grass, and began to cry as if my heart would break. 

Repentance and regret, though they may be keenly felt by 
a child, are not reasoned on very distinctly. I had often been 
very sorry before, but whether for the fault, as distinct from 
the punishment, I had scarcely enquired. I was heartily sorry 
now, not only for my disobedience and because my father had 
forfeited the shilling, but because I saw it had vexed and hurt 
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‘him ‘to do it—not only because “had preferted pleasure to 
duty, neglected ‘the opportunity ‘for doing good, and lost’ it 
but because the feeling, if not the words, of-St: Paul pressed 
with me.” 

I was still crying, when on a sudden Lockey Tides 
my father standing before me, and watching me with evident 
ing about the shilling.” 

He beckoned to me to rise out of my bower, and said,’ Then 
what were you crying about, my little darling?” 

I tried not to sob; he led ‘me to a garden seat and took me 
ir hia heen Anal with a great many tears I told him all that 
I have now, dear reader, been telling you—and ‘ended with a 
passion of crying, “ O papa, do teach me to be different, and 
to wish the same thing when I am tempted, that I do when 
Pray teach me to do good.” 

~™ My dear child, God is teaching you now.” — 

What, papa! when my golden opportanity is gone, end my 
‘. @ Quite true; but then ‘you tre doubly sure now. You know 
by ample do yon of you cande 
| 

to I was almost doubting whether any 
‘assistance that have) ‘would mie 
‘against temptation. 
© “But now was my father’s “ golden opportunity," and he 
availed himself of it. Although I cannot remember his words, — 
their influence remains to this day.’ Certain’ sensations and 
‘impressions connected with that wise and fatherly conversation 
‘veturn upon me often, even now. It conveyed to my mind the 
idea that this weakness itself was to be my strength, if it made 
‘me depend upon a stronger than myself—that this changeable 
disposition would make more precious to me the knowledge that 
“with God is no variableness, neither shadow of changing.” 

‘When ‘he ceased to speak, I said; with a sorrowful sigh, 
We 
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© Well, my darling,” he replied, “ it is possible that.you, may 
do acceptable. good even with that, Remember..what. our 
Saviour said about the cupof.cold water.” . ..) 
Yes,” I said, “ but the person who gaye. the; cold water 
had nothing better to give; he had not a cup of milk, ora cup 
of wine, whieh he first wasted and threw away.” .., ..) 

“ My dear, you need not enquire into that ; you might have 
done better; but as there is still.something to be done, ‘Do it 
-with thy might.’”.. | 
_ When I was quite calm again, and almost happy, he sent.me 
into the heuse to play at ball... As I passed the kitchen door, 
@ poor old woman whom my mother used sometimes to help, 
turned from it, and I heard the housemaid: say, ‘‘ Mistress has 
just walked out, and I cannot say when.she. will be at home,” 

She was hobbling away when I bethought me of my penny; 
took. it out-of its bag, and pulling her by the cloak, offered it 
first shedid.not seem. to. understand me,. bat when,she 
saw my copper opportunity, which was as bright as sand- 
paper could render it, she, gave me just the shadow of a 
smile, and taking it in her skinny hand, said, “I thank you 
kindly, my pretty.” ow | ul, 

“ Poor old creature,” said the housemaid, “ that will buy her 
@ trifle, mayhap; she and. her husband are going into the 
paneed..into. the house, penniless, but.in subdued and 
humble state of mind. The lessons I had had were not without 
good effect; but it cannot be expected that 1 can remember 
much of the working of my mind, 1 only know that.time di¢ 
pass, that I went to bed, got up, said my lessons, and had. my 
way for a long time, perhaps a fortnight. At the end of about 
that time Sophy and I went. out one day for a long walky with 
‘Matilda our nursemaid, and took a little basket with us to,put 
flowers in and blackberries, if we should be so fortunate to find 
any. | 
We -walked. «long. way, till Sophy waa tired and became 
clamorous to sit down; so Matilde led. us: to the entrance of @ 
little wood, and there we sat and rested on the steps of a stile. 


There was a cottage near at hand: presently an.old womas 
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came out of it with a kettle in her hand, and I recognized her 
as the woman to whom I had given my penny. She hobbled 
to the edge of a little stream which flowed close to our seat, 
and dipped her kettle in, but did not notice us till Matilda 
called to her. 

“ How are you, Mrs. Grattan, and how’s your old gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Thank you kindly, girl, we be pretty moderate;” was the 
reply. ‘ He,” and she pointed with her stick to a field oppo- 
site, where several men were at work—“ He be among them, 
picking up stones—Ha! ha! he be as blithe as a boy!” 

“ We was all very glad up at the Grange, to hear of your 
good luck,” said Matilda, in the loudest tones of her cheerfal 
voice, for the old woman was rather deaf. ‘“ Our mistress was 
main glad I'll assure you.” 

“ Ah, very kind on you all. How be the old gentleman?” 

“ Quite hearty.” 

By this time she had reached us, set down her kettle, and 
taken her place beside Matilda. I was busily plaiting straw, 
but I listened carelessly to their conversation. 

‘ And so you got your rent paid and all,” said Matilda, turn- 
ing her eager black eyes on the old woman. ‘“ What a good 
son Joc is to you.” 

“ Ah that he be, dear,” was the reply,—“ that he be; wrote 
he did; ‘so pretty, ‘My dear mother’ he says, ‘ do’nt you go for 
to think I shall ever forget how good you was to me always— 
for I shall not,’ he says 

Matilda’s eyes flashed and glistened: she took a particular 
interest in this young man, though I did not know that till 
long afterwards. 

“ Tell us how it all was,” she said quickly. 

* « Why you see, dear, he was not my own; but I did as well 
as I could by him; and he be as fond of me like, aye fonder 
than he be of his father.” 

‘“ Yes, I know,” said Matilda. 

“ Well, dear—I went to Mr. T’s. house” (my father’s) “and 
I was very down at heart—very I was; for Mr. Ball, he’d been 
that morning, and, says he, ‘It signifies nothing that you've 
lived here so long,’ he says— if you can’t pay the rent.’ 
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I says, ‘ Mr. Ball, will you please to consider these weeks and 
weeks that my poor old man has been laid up wi’ rheumatize? 
‘But,’ he says, ‘I can put in younger, and stronger than him } 
and besides that,’ he says ‘1 know you owe money at the shops 
over all you owe to my employer.’” 

‘He was always a hard man,” said Matilda. 

“Well, dear, he says, ‘It aint no use my deceiving of you, 
Mrs. Grattan, but I must sell you up, for,’ says he, ‘the money 
I must have, and you must go into the house; its the best place 
by half for such as you;’ and, dear, it seemed hard, for I'l] 
assure you, we had'’nt a half-ounce of tea, nor a lump of coal in 
the house, for we was willing, my old man and me, to strive to 
the last to pay our owings, and we was living very hard.” 

“How much did you owe ?” asked Matilda. | 

‘Over three pounds, dear; and then the rent was four. I 
had’nt one half-penny in the house ; I paid the baker, Thursday 
was a week; t’other four was for the doctor, and we was 
hungry and cold, we was; but, the Lord be praised, we aint 
now.” 

“ Ah! Joe’s a good son.” 

‘As good as ever breathed, dear ; but we had’nt heard from 
him of a long while, by reason his regiment was up the 
country, but you'll understand I did’nt know that till I got his 
letter. And so we was to be sold up, and go into the house. 
I fretted a deal, and then I thought I'd go and tell your missis, 
she be a good friend. But deary me! I owed such a world 


o’monecy; only thinks I, she'll be main aenry to hear we must 


go; and a body likes somebody to be sorry.” 
‘‘ Ah, to be sure they do,” said Matilda. 


“ But she was out, and so I got nothing—only this child, 


bless her! she runs up and gives me a penny; but, deary me, 
thinks I, what’s a penny to them as owes £7. 2s. But, thinks 


I, my old man and me, we won't cry together in the dark this 


last night. So I walked on to the town, to buy a half-penny | 
candle of Mr. Sims at the Post-office. I was half way there 
from my place, and when [ got into the shop, ‘ Sit you down | 
Mrs. Grattan,’ says he, for he saw I was main tired ; ‘I have’ nt 


seen you of a long time.’” 
And that’s true, Mr. says I, “for its little enough 
3 


have to’ ont, ‘and the ‘shop’ ‘side the ‘turnpike’ be 


nigher.” 
Well, may be.a quarter of an hour fter 
bought my ‘candle; ‘and just as Twas ‘a ‘going, ‘in comes 

Well.” ‘she ‘says, “r reckon you remembered to 
that letter.” 
any doa,” says he, shoud have 
forgot it—that T siiould.” 
you'll believe me, I trembled tike'a leaf, to think should 
‘go hear have missed it. ‘Be it a letter from the Indies, says I?” 

“ Aye,” says he, “ that it is, and nothing to pay on it; and 
it’s marked, ‘to be-left at the post office till called for.’”’~ 
Well, dear, I'took it home, and waited for my’ ‘old man to 
tome home, by reason T'can't read, and about dusk‘he comes i, 
‘and we lights.the candle, and my oldman he read it right ‘out, 
for he’s a fitie scholar: And there was’ two five pound notes 
inside, bless him; and says he, ‘ Mother, I've got mae wr a 
and now I shall send to you regular” x 
Well, better mews this many a-day 
‘Matilda. 

was good, Well} doctor; 
‘Mr. Ball ‘came next day; says I, «There's the money; sir, and 
he stared. ‘Indeed,’ he says. ‘I am ‘surprised, but ‘them that 
pay can stay.’ So ‘you seé, there’s money ‘to spend, “more 
money, dear, when we be laid up with the rheumatize.” “Upon 
this she laughed with gentiine joy, and taking up her kettle 
Matilda good afternoon, and hobbled away. 

~ And T knew, though it had never occurred to thé old woman, 
thie Wie to ‘my ‘penny! If she had 
not had it to spend, she would not’have walked to the Post 
office ; if she had not walked’to the Post-dffice; she would not 
her from miery and the workhouse. | | 

How happy I was as we walked home; Iseemed to tread 
On air, and yet I knew of how little value the penny really we, 
it was only my having been permitted togive it under such peculiar 
tireumstances that had made it such « worthy and important coil, 
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“ I saw the. Wicked buried.” 


lesson, taught, me by, these little.events — 
forget, and I think their moral is too obyious,.to need..clabo- — 


First,—do not expect, that in. your own. strength You, can 
make use of eyen the best opportunity for doing good... | 
not put off till another day any good which, it is.inpthe 


< 


power of your hand fo.do at omee. 


and another reapeth, yet it is God that giveth the increase ; 
‘and who can tell, whether he will not. cause that, which is sown 
to bear fruit an hundred-fold; who,.can, tell -whether, to haye 
even a penny to give under certain circumstances. may, not be 
to have no -but.a Golden Opportunity! 


SAW DEE WICKED BURIED?) 
“WT saw the wicked buried, who had come and gone from the 


place of the holy,.and they were forgotten in the city where _ 


had so done: this.is also vanity.” The life had been 


empty and, hypocritical, and the funeral-rites carried on the | 
soulless pageant. The wicked man was, notwithstanding his — 
wickedness, anxious “to make a fair show in the flesh;” to be — 
thought as holy as those with whom he had mipgled in the | 
sanctuary, and eyen after death, his representatives must award — 
him so ‘ respectable’ a burial, as should leave on the minds of the | 


‘beholders an impression of wonderment, of awe, and of unde- 


fined reverence, He had lived in the gentlemanly observance — 


‘of an outward fora of religion, and he must not go down to 
the grave without leaving behind him the impression, that all 
the proprieties of a life ostensibly devout had been complied 


The royal preacher had just laid down the doctrine, that 
“ no man hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit,” and Re 
‘tnstrates the remark by a startling incident. “ And so, I saw 
the wicked buried!” His wickedness had not delivered one so 
notoriously given to it, who had added hypocrisy to overt 
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worldliness, and had again and again heard the words of truth 
without a thought of doing them. 

And what a common case is this! Little as there is of religious 
feeling in the funerals of those who make this world their all, 
the superstition is deeply rooted, that such hollow rites have an 
influence both on the destinies of the deceased, and the gaping 
veneration of the multitude. To be buried without this page- 
antry would leave unfinished the specious mockery of such a 
life as the world accounts respectable and proper. 

It is not a little remarkable with reference to this subject, 
that where the consequences are most awfully momentous, the 
event is proportionably formal and heartless. As regards the 
good man, “to die is gain.” Devout men go with him to the 
burial, and if the lamentation be great, it is not loud nor 
obtrusive. The heart that knows its bitterness, draws home to 
itself the sweet consolations of the gospel, and the trial that 
has thrown it open, tends only to give more abundant entrance 
to the Saviour. He is no longer an outside guest, but enters 
into sup. But when we see “the wicked buried ;” unless the 
pageant wins us for a little while from truth and soberness, we 
stand breathless and abashed with fear. The summer is cuded, 
and he is not saved! Yet, with all formal complacency he is 
laid in the grave; and the relatives return home to forget every 
thing that affects the departed, in that which concerns themselves. 

The chapter is not yet complete. The ponderous mausoleum 
rises over his remains, and carries on the lie of a self-righteous 
life. The inscription has no reference to his Maker. It isa 
ledger of one page only—his debtor and creditor account with 
a hollow and misjudging world. Already it is green with moss, 
and rusted with the dank dews of morning and evening. Its 
very obtrusiveness makes it hideous, and every chink and 
cranny scems a mouth that says, “ This also is vanity.” 

And why is this, but because there has been no hope in his 
death ? The material and visible are merged in the immaterial, 


and things unseen shut off the view of that which is actually 
before us. 


Terrors to come, without a shade of doubt, 
In terrible reality stand out, 
And lucid moments suddenly present 


i 
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A gleam of Truth, as though the heavens were rent ; 
While thro’ that chasm of celestial light 

The Future breaks upon the startled sight ; 
Life’s yain pursuits and Time's advancing pace, 
Appear with death-bed clearness, face to face ; 
And Immortality’s expanse sublime, 

In just proportion to the speck of time: 

While Death, uprising from the silent shades, 
Shows his dark outline ere the vision fades ; 

In strong relief against the blazing sky, 
Appears the shadow as it passes by ; 

And though o’erwhelming to the dazzled brain, 
These are the moments when the mind is sane. 


These thoughts have been suggested to our minds by the | 
heathen pageantry of a soldier’s funeral. Tar be it from us to | 


suppose that such a ceremony implies any measure of guilt as 
concerns the poor cold corpse with which it is associated. But 
as a glittering and undeniably touching piece of mummery, it 
probably has its place in glorifying the showy man-killing ma- 
chinery, commonly designated “Our Standing Army,” and 
holding out the mischievous allurement of a popular apotheosis, to 
the gathering thousands who follow in its wake. 

We were walking thoughtfully along one of the obscure streets 
of a garrisoned town in England, when the shrill sound of music 
startled us from our reverie. ‘Turning out of one of the side 
lanes, a body of soldiers, with their arms reversed, stepped for- 
ward two and two, in a quaint, slow, measured, mechanical 
gait, in which the solemn and ludicrous appeared pretty nearly 
balanced. Two fifes came next, wailing out their part in the 
Dead March, in the most thrilling and plaintive manner. The 
big drum followed tolling time, by a full startling stroke at 
measured intervals, the cffect of which was awfully telling. 
Then came two lesser drums muffled with black cloth, rolling 
forth a low bass. The coffin was borne by six soldiers, and fol- 
lowed by a second troop, marching in the same toy-like mecha- 
nical measured step as those who had gone first. There was 
something so mysteriously solemn in the quaint stereotyped move- 
ment of the men, and the wild “alien sound” of the music 


punctuated by the abrupt booming of the great drum, that some 
of the spectators were moved to tears. 
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‘The procession entered the burial-ground, which was imme- 
diately closed to strangers. Waiting outside, we were soon 
startled by the harsh rattle of a volley of musketry over the 
grave. As the smoke rose above the walls, a ficndish laugh of 
drums and fifes burst forth, the effect of which was harrowing 
beyond description. A second round was fired, and again the 
wild, mad, tumult of instruments shook the air. After a third 
volley and a third chaos of martial music, the procession again 
fell into order, the big drum giving the accustomed signal. Off 
they went at a quick march, the band bursting out into the 
liveliest tunes, and the whole body of men hurrying joyously 
forward, as if anxious to shew which of them could soonest 
forget the great realities of Death and Judgment. 

Such is but one of many similar conventionalisms, not only 
connived at, but actually encouraged and extolled in a land 
professedly christian. MHeathenish in its origin, it gathers addi- 
tional horror from its associations and its tendencies. Let our 
friends of the Peace Society see if the truthful temper of their 
weapons be not more powerful than the spurious poetry which 
would countenance such anti-christian abominations as these. 


HISTORY OF A DOMESTICATED SEAL, 


Ir is most interesting to trace the gradations in the scale of 
animated nature, from man downwards to the zoophytes, which 
latter again are in some particulars closely allied to the vege- 
table kingdom. We find that while every species is preserved 
distinct, “after his kind,” (Gen. i. 21,) there are intermediate 
links in the great chain, assimilating each to some other totally 
different in habits and appearance, so that it becomes a puzzling 
matter to settle their distinctive denomination, as for example, 
no better name can be found for one Australian animal, than 
ornithorynchus—the bird quadruped. Our young readers would 
find it a very amusing exercise, besides opening up for them 
stores of knowledge, geographical and zoological, and suggesting 
many intcresting trains of thought, were they to originate and 
answer such queries as these—* What animal is the connecting 
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link between man as an animal, and the quadrupeds?” and — 
“ between these latter, and the birds or fishes?” Trace also the | 
particulars in which they resemble and differ from each. | 

The seal is a warm-blooded animal, breathes through lungs, | | 
and requires to inspire atmospheric air as necessarily as the — 
terrestrial creatures. It brings forth its young alive, and) 
suckles them, and is moreover clothed with a coat of fur, above 
a thick layer of fat, like that of the pig, so that it has been 
called the sea-dog, and also the sea-hog. These several charac- 
teristics would place the seal amongst the mammala, where 
indeed it is generally classed ; while on the other hand, it is of 
the shape, and furnished with the fins of, a fish ; it inhabits the 
vast ocean and its stormy coasts, and its food consists exclu- 
sively of fish and other sea produce. A step nearer to the true 
fishes, (or scaly, cold-blooded animals,) presents to our notice 
the walrus and whale; while nearer to the land animals, we 
find the hippopotamus, otter, and other amphibia. 

In these days, when a eorrect knowledge of the wonderful 
works of God is justly considered a necessary part of a good — 
education, we trust it will not be inconsistent with the primary | 
design of this Magazine to present our readers with a few | 
notices of the British seals, the results of many years’ observa- | 
tion of their habits and appearance, and of acquaintance with the | 
localities they chiefly frequent. One great inducement for the | 
present selection is, that there is no animal belonging to the — 
British Fauna, about whose history more contradictory state- 
ments have been made. [ven recent writers on zoology have 
been led into several mistakes, and have needlessly multiplied 
species and distinctions, and confounded names, This has arisen — 
mostly from the great shyness and rarity of the animal, in 
those situations where accurate and intelligent observers were 
likely to meet with them; and farther reasons may appear, in 
the course of the following remarks, none of which are founded 
on hearsay, but on personal observation alone. Those who aspire 
to instruct the young, should above all others, be confident as to 
the precision of their own information. 

There are but two species of seals that inhabit the British 
coasts, well-marked in their size, habitat, and instincts. They 
are distinguished as “the greater” and “lesser seal,” or in 
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scientific language, “ Phoca Barbata,” and “ Phoca Vitulina;” 
Phoca being the generic name for seal. Two other species are 
found, however, in Greenland and Hudson’s Bay, and occasional 
individuals have been seen in an emaciated state, or washed on 
shore dead, on our own coasts. In the South Seas the seals are 
of a very different kind from any of these. The Greenland seals 
we have alluded to, are called the “hooded seal,” and the “ harp 
seal;” the former, because of a bladder-like appendage on its 
forehead ; the latter, from a beautiful dark marking the shape 
of a harp on its side, the rest of the fur on the body being 
nearly white. 

The Phoca barbata is never above ten feet in length, more 
usually it is seven or eight feet; and yet .it has been stated at 
twenty! This mistake has probably arisen from confounding 
the appearance of a walrus with a seal; the former has a head 
hardly larger than a seal’s, and otherwise much resembles it, 
when only seen at sea; but it is twice as large in the body, and 
otherwise a very different creature. The male of our greater 
seal is larger and much darker in color than the female ; he also 
grows darker with age, while the female grows lighter, and the 
physiognomy of each sex is so marked, as to be recognized at 
once, by those who have had frequent opportunities of seeing 
them in their native haunts. 

A near relative of the writer has in one year examined above 
forty of these creatures, and consequently has had occasion to 
appreciate the distinctions we have mentioned, in a way alto- 
gether irrefragable. Another very important particular in the 
seal’s history should be stated. Neither species ever have more 
than one young at a birth. The greater seals live by pairs in 
some wild cavern, and inhabit the same spot for many successive 
years. The lesser seals live in considerable flocks or herds. They 
frequent sheltered bays and low lying shores, and often ascend 
the larger rivers and estuaries of Britain; this species is never 
above six feet long, nor are the male and female to be distin- 
guished at a glance as the others. Their color is also more 
speckled, and the head is shorter and rounder in proportion to 
the rest of the body. 

All seals are extremely wild, and apparently of prodigious 
muscular strength; they delight to sport among the breakers. 
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The whirls of the Northern Ocean and its loudest hurricanes are 
their pastime and diapasons. The eye is dark, large, and in- 
stinct with sagacity, we had almost said, feeling; more proud 
and fierce in its expression than that of the gazelle, yet hardly 
less beautiful. The fishermen in some of our remote villages 
have strange superstitions connected with the seal. From its 
wildness, its strength, and the daring ferocity of its gaze, they 
imagine it to be a fallen spirit in metempsychosis, enduring a 
mitigated punishment in this form. For this reason the ignorant 
peasants avoid the seals at all times, and abstain from doing 
them any harm, imagining them to be as powerful to injure, as 
malevolent to revenge. The writer has lived for months in a 
family where a young female seal of the large species was 
domesticated. The prejudice of the lower classes could not be 
overcome ; they would look on the unoffending creature with 
loathing and astonishment no eloquence could conquer. One 
servant only was prevailed upon to attend to the animal, which 
soon became tame enough to allow that person any familiarity, 
though all others she kept at a respectful distance. The flashing 
glance of the large full eye was sufficient to awe the boldest, 
especially when the animal’s great strength was considered, 
which every motion and gesture plainly revealed. But, in fact, 
no creature could be more inoffensive and unassuming; being 
allowed to go where she pleased, she often hobbled up stairs, 
looking into every chamber, as if to gratify an insatiable 
curiosity ; when she got into a novel position, she would remain 
quite still for a time, gazing at every object, in the way an 
American Indian might do when he first beheld the appurte- 
nances of civilization. But more especially into the human 
countenance this seal would often steadfastly stare, as if seeking 
to hold communion with the inmost spirit. This, at least, was 
the feeling invariably aroused, and hardly to be withstood, 
amounting at times almost to fascination, till in truth even 
educated persons have imagined it such a “ pleasing dread,” as 
that with which one might look on “archangel ruined.” She 
often gave utterance to the most mournful sounds. It might 
have been seal’s music. It was.very wild and very sad, enough 
to make one weep at times, and even startling to a stranger. 
It could not have been awakened by memories of freedom and 
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the storm, for she had been taken from her native cave at a few 
days old, ere she had sniffed the breezes, or tasted the brine. 
She ate great quantites of fish, and even caught it for herself, 
as she was permitted to go every day to the sea, where, after 
enjoying herself for a while, she would answer with her mourn- 
fal prolonged cry the voice of kindness calling her to return. 
Then she would hasten to land, and follow her friend, express- 
ing fondness in her own pensive and somewhat uncouth way, 
for the draught of sweet milk she seemed to enjoy above every- 
thing else. This interesting favorite fell a victim to an accident 
when full-grown and quite domesticated, and she was greatly 
regretted by ali the family, while the cottage neighbours re- 
humanity—“ an unchancy brute.” 

the same gentleman: a narrative of the capture of this animal 
may perhaps interest our readers. Let them immagine a long 
narrow arm of the North Sea, on each side the rocks are rugged 
and precipitous, and of considerable height. Deep indenta 
tions are to be found all along the shore, forming low-browed, 
dark caverns, where numerous paips of the greater seal live, 
and bring up their young, almost unmolested. The entrances 
to these caves are so low, that they may only be entered af 
neap tides; into others a boat may row, or be warped, when 
the sea is quite smooth, while others again are only accessible 
by the seals deep under the clear green water. Into all.of 
them the sea flows with a hollow gurling swell, on which @ 
boat rises and falls somewhat fearfully, even when the water 
outside is quite still. At the inner termination is a pebbiy 
beach, generally in total darkness. So deep and tortuous is the 
entrance, though sometimes it is open and spacious; but #0 
much the more terrible is, in that case, the surging billow, that 
rolis in unbroken, till it bursts on the circumscribed shore, and 
echoes in thundering reverberations from the overhanging 
rocks around. 

Buchiare the.seals’ homes, but sometimes either from. betfer 
places being pre-occupied, or from caprice, or some other cause, 


they choose less feasible dwelling places, as the following anet 
dote will show. A fisherman was one day engaged in seeking 
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limpets to beit his lines, when he descended into a narrow 
creek, on the wildest side of the arm of. the sea I have men- 
tioned, The water in the creek was deep, but the latter ter- 
minated in a stony beach, like the caves. On either side the 
rock of Gneiss rose in dark masses, and lay in loose fragments 
at the base, except at one point where the man scrambled down 
to reach the rocks at the water's edge. To his great surprize, 
our fisherman saw a young seal, lying on the smoothest part of 
the little beach, at the end of the creek. It ought to be noticed 
that the young of the Phoca Barbata do not take the water for 
several weeks after birth, while those of the Vitulina, plunge 
into the sea with the mother immediately. The parent seals 
were swimming in the creek, the male, one of the very largest, 
was sporting in undisguised happiness in the surge ; the female 
more vigilant, was half on land, she soon descried the intruder, 
and looked at him savagely ; plunging into the deep water, she 
appeared to bespeak the assistance of her mate, and both 
approached to look at the spoiler of their home, who in 
the meanwhile had caught the young one by the hinder 
flapper, half paw, and half fin, and in spite of its struggies, 
bound it fast to a stone, with a bit of rope he happened to have. 
He then ran to the nearest cottage, and despatched a messenger 
to his landlord for instructions. Returning to the creek, he 
remained more than two hours watching his captive and ob- 
attempts, and the anxious affectionate gestures of the parents. 
Very few of his class we have ever heard of, would have te- 
mained in a similar situation, amid the wild solitude; the 
booming surf, the plaintive ery of the young one, the frantic 
plunging, and loud howls of the anxious parents, and the fast 
approach of evening. Still our fisherman kept his singular 
watch, and just as darkness was closing in upon him, messeii- 
gers arrived with orders not to hurt the old seals, but by all 
means to secure the young one. This it required the strength 
of three stout men to do, but it was safely accomplished, and 
the denizen of the rock transferred to a country gentleman's 
house. It refused food and drink obstinately for several days, 
‘but retained its strength and ferocity. At length it took milk, 
then it began to eat fish, and was allowed to go to the sea fora 
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daily bathe, not however without being secured by a line 
attached to his flapper. On one occasion the rope slipped off 
freedom—the trackless ocean, and communion with his own 
kind, were all before him, he tumbled about and dived, and it 
was thought was gone for ever; but his kind attendant con- 
tinued calling to him in the voice of caressing, he was accus- 
tomed to, and at length to the delight of his owner and 
servant, the noble animal rushed on the beach to his feet, and 
followed him to his sleeping place like the most affectionate dog. 
| Still to all other persons the animal was decidedly fierce or 
| sullen. During a three days’ absence of his usual attendant, 
neither kindness or force would induce him to swallow the 
least nourishment, and his joy at his friend’s return, was de- 
| monstrated in the most unequivocal manner—proving beyond @ 
| doubt that the most savage natures are sensible of, and grateful 
¥ for, continued gentleness and kind offices. 
if Does not this suggest a double lesson—obedient gratitude to 
our patient, all-bountiful Protector and Benefactor, who has 
borne so much from our alienation and opposition ; and gentle 
treatment and kindly attentions even towards the ‘most un- 
tractable objects? Love seldom fails of-conquering at last. 
To conclude the short history of our Phoca, he lived for 
seven or eight months, and it was hoped was gradually 
becoming more confiding and domestic; when he suddenly 
refused food, and for twenty-eight days took neither meat or 
drink. Till within the last six, his strength seemed quite ui 
abated, though his plumpness diminished daily. At length he 
died, and it appeared he had swallowed something that im- 
We do not altogether approve of subjecting animals to an 
unnatural state of domestication, yet much may be said m 
favor of that spirit of enquiry into their manners and dispositions, 
which such experiments tend to satisfy. Moreover man had 
originally “ Dominion over the creatures” assigned him, and 
provided we exercise it with kindness and gentleness, it is yet 
ours absolutely. 
ae We cannot but admire the wonderful variety of the works of 
Y God, and the adaptation of animals to the scenes in which He 
ae ‘has placed thém. We should also be grateful to our and theit 
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Creator, for a creature so useful to man for economical purposes, 
as that we have been considering. When the Whale fishery in 
Greenland is scant, a ship is easily filled with seals, whose 
skins and blubber make a profitable cargo. Many thousands 
of seals have been brought in one vessel; the dangers of seal- 
catching are not at all to be compared with those attending the 
capture of the whale. The hides of the seal make excellent 
leather, and the oil from the blubber is far finer than that from 
the whale, and burns with a purer and steadier light. 
E. E. 


BATH-COL. 


THE Talmudists and ancient Rabbins termed a certain voice 
from heaven, sent of God, Bath-col, i.e. “The daughter of a. 
voice.” It was called danghter, because derived from God ; and 
was regarded as a degree of the Holy Spirit, and of the gift of. 
prophecy. It prevailed chiefly during the time of the second 
temple, when the Holy Spirit’s presence and prophecy failed, 
or were not so active as before. This voice was given to pre« 
pare men to understand its use upon the advent of the true 
Messiah, for when he appeared it was at once heard; (Matt, iii. 
17, xvii. 5; Johnxii.28.) The Syriac renders Acts xii. 22, “These 
are the daughters of the voices of God, and not of men:” 
also Heb. iii. 15, “ As it is said, to-day, if ye will hear the 
daughter of his voice ;” and again Rom. x. 16, “Lord, who 
hath believed the daughter of our voice?” [The two last from 
Psalm xcv. 7., and Isa. liii. 1. are rendered asin our version, 
in the Syriac translation of the original passages. } ' 

The tradition of our Rabbins, say the Talmudists, is, that since 
the deaths of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, the Holy Spirit, 
has been removed from Israel; nevertheless, they enjoyed the 
ministration of Bath-col. For while on a certain occasion they 
were serving in the house of Gorijah, Bath-col came from hea- 
ven saying, “There isa man among you worthy to have the 
Divine Majesty resting upon him; but his age is unworthy.” 
They at once turned their eyes toward the aged Hillel, whom 
when he died they lamented, as the holy and humble disciple 
of Ezra. Again on another occasion in Jafna, Bath-col came 
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from heaven saying, “ There is among you a man, worthy to 
have the Divine Majesty resting upon him, but his age is un- 
worthy.” At once they turned their eyes towards the youthfal 
Samuel, &c. 

Some say, they never heard the voice which came from 
heaven, but another voice proceeding out of it, as when a man 
forcibly striking an object, perceives afar off a sound proceed- 
ing from it. This voice thoy heard, and so called it the daugh- 
ter of the voice. [By this, an echo is apparently all that is 
meant. 

Ben Gersom thinks, the Bath-col was a higher and more ex- 
cellent species of divination, [This agrees with the instance 
given in Buck’s Theological Dictionary, from the Talmud, 
“ Rabbi Jochanan and Rabbi Simeon, Ben Lachish, desiring to 
see the face of Rabbi Samuel, a Babylonish doctor, said, ‘Let 
us follow the hearing of Bath-col.’ Travelling therefore near 
a school, they heard the voice of a boy reading these words 
out of the first book of Samuel, ‘and Samuel diced.’ From 
hence they inferred that their friend Samuel was dead, and 
accordingly so it happened; for Samuel of Babylon was just 
then dead.” 

Rabbi Moses says, “ Neither Hagar the Egyptian, nor Ma 
noah and his wife were endued with prophetic gifts, for the 
word which they heard was like the Bath-col, of which our 
wise men make continual mention, and which may come to @ 
man who is not prepared.” Upon this Shem Tob writes, “in 
the opinion of R. Moses, Bath-col is when a man's imagination 
is 80 lively that he supposes he hears a voice external to himself 
when he does not.” 

Elias the Levite tells us, “'The Cabbalists say that it is the 
voice of a Divine attribute called Col, and perhaps it is.” 

‘Bath-col is mentioned in the Targums, but chiefly in the 
more recent. “ Bath-col went out from the highest heaven,” 
‘ Rath-col went forth from earth, and the sound thereof was 
heard in heaven,” &c.—Buzt. fol, 320-322. 

It is clear that the Jews gave the name to several things 
distinct from each other. The prevalent opinion was, that it 
was an oracnlar voice uttered from heaven, to make known the 
will of God, after the Spirit of prophecy, and Urim and 
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Thummim ceased. The voices addressed to our Saviour from 
heaven, they would have called by this name. 

Of course, the historical accuracy of the statements which 
are made by the Jewish Rabbis is open to question, but it is 
remarkable, that they should be prepared to receive as true and 
Divine, the voices which were said to have been addressed from 
heaven to the Saviour of men, 

By inserting in your interesting periodical any portion of the 
above, you will oblige, Dear Sir, 

Your's very truly, 
B. H. C. 


A RIVER SIDE LNCIDENT, 


THE banks of the Tweed present peculiar attractions on a fine, 
clear Autumn evening. The water is calm and unruffled, ex- 
cept when a trout, now and then, darts up to seize the fly that 
has been unwarily disporting itself on the smooth surface of the 
river. The sun, just sinking behind the surrounding hills, 
streams upon the water, bewildering the eye by its dazzling 
brightness. The fields of grain which adorn the open country 
on cither side of the river, add greatly to the richness of the 
scene. The cars of corn, bending under the load of golden 
fruit, seem to invite the sickle of the reaper, 

It was on an evening early in September last, that we were 
enjoying ascene such as we have attempted to describe. Nearly 
opposite to us were the classic ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, nest- 
ling among trees—some of them possibly coeval with iteelf, 
The ivy, clinging with pertinacity to the ancient pile, served to 
heighten its vencrable aspect. Under its Gothie arches reposed 
the ashes of the minstrel who had thrown a charm around this 
portion of the country, and given to it the appellation ef the 
“ Land of Scott.” With such a scene before us, replete with 
associations so interesting, we could not fail to be impressed. 

Few frequent the river side, and we could not fail to notice a 
sprightly little girl, running and leaping over the stones, till 
every curl on her head danced again. We noticed on her ap- 
approach that she carried a bundle of sticks, or rather broken 
branches of trees. These are thrown ashore by the river when 
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it is swollen by continued rains, and 
to the neighbouring villagers. 

Of course, in a retired spot like Guin. 
child to pass without speaking, and we accordingly accosted 
her. 

“ Well, my dear,” suid we, by way of introduction, “ whati 
your name 

_™ Mary, sir,” she willingly replied. 

* Indeed ; and where have you been, Mary ?” we next asked 

« Away, near the scar, sir.” 

* And have you gathered all these sticks ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she again readily answered, with a look of con- 
scious pride. 

“ Where are you taking them ?” , 

_* To the little house up yonder,” she replied, pointing toe 
my grandmother.” 

_ ® Why do you carry sticks for grandmother; might she not 
do so herself?” said we, wishing to hear what kind of answer 
she would give. We were struck with it. For a moment she 
seemed perplexed by our question, and looked anxiously in our 
face; at length, as if thinking aloud, she replied,— 

“ I like grandmother.” 

There were the natural workings of sal 
mind of this little girl. Trae love shows itself by those small, 
nameless, kind offices towards its object, and makes us feela 
pleasure in evincing our affection by a thousand little attention® 
However it may vary in degree, it is of the same type with that 
which distinguishes the followers of Jesus. In our Saviours 
dying exhortation to His disciples he declares,—“ By this shall 
all‘men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another” 
Lore, to use the words of « post; 


Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 


In a word, the universal 
constitute another Paradise. 
The little girl, seemingly afraid lest wo should pusslc hat 
with another such question, had left us, and was on her way @ 
the cottage which she had previously pointed out as her gras 
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mother’s. But being interested in the child, and anxious to see 
the home where affection seemed to be the reigning principle, 
we were soon again by her side, making for the cottage. 

Our way was beset with whin-bushes and thorns, and we 
found our young guide of great service, as it was now twilight, 
and we knew little of this part of the country. 

We soon reached the cottage, however, which had a small 
patch of ground in front, well stocked with vegetables, and . 
known amongst the Scottish peasantry as a kail-yard. The 
grandmother, on seeing us approach, opened the door, and with 
a kind welcome bade us be seated. Little Mary soon made a 
fire with a few of the branches she had brought in, which 
crackled cheerfully on the hearth. The apartment, in a short 
time, was lighted up by the blaze, so that everything, was dis- 
tinctly visible. There were a number of domestic utensils 


_ ranged round the wall, aud several little ornaments tastefully 


adorning the mantle-shelf. 
" «& Mary, my dear,” said she to her grandchild, after a little 
while, “see that the cow is all right for the night.” “Ive 
just been milking, sir,” continued she, turning to us when the 
child had left,—“ perhaps you could take a drink of new-milk f 
It might refresh you.” 

We could not resist such a tempting offer, and she soon sup- 


plied us. | 
“ Is your grandchild an orphan,” we asked, still anxious to 
hear more of the little girl’s history. 
_ ® Yes sir, she is,” the old woman replied. “ My own Mary, 
her mother, married a very respectable person in, the, village 
hard by, and every thing seemed to promise well. But little 
Mary was only three months’ old when her father died. _ This 
had such an effect upon my poor daughter, that her constitution, 
nover a strong one, gave way, and she scarcely survived him @ 
twelvemonth. Mary little knows the loss she has sustained, 
but lives with me here, my only companion, as happy as the 
day is long. She cheers me by her merry laugh, and every day 
she gives proof of her love for me. She never seems to weary 
although I'm hardly a companion for her,” 
« You seem,” said we, “to haye seen some trouble in your 
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_ “ Yes, sir, I have,” she answered, “but I have lived now 
many years, yet I can say that I heve always found God a kind 
and indulgent father.” 

“ He has ever been found to be so, and you have more oppor- 
tunity in this quiet spot to foster a spirit of love towards God 
than those who live amidst the bustle of a town.” 

“ You are quite right, sir,” she replied, ‘“‘but perhaps more 
will be required of us on account of our privileges.” 

We soon afterwards rose to depart, as it was now late, and 
we did not allow the pleasure we had thus unexpectedly enjoyed 
to go altogether unrewarded. 

We were pleased to see such intelligence evinced by those in 
humble life, and looked upon the happiness and contentment 
which reigned in that little cottage as another proof that God's 
ways are ways of pleasantness. 

We, without difficulty, found our way, as the moon now 
shone in unclouded splendour, bathing the landscape in a flood 
of silvery light, and tremulously beaming on the bosom of the 


river. 
Pyro. 


“WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE ?” 


GRANDPAPA sat in his easy chair looking the very beau «deat 
of a patriarch, with his finely shaped bald head fringed around 
the temples with a few curly locks of snow-white hair. His 
picture and his bust had been in many an exhibition, and thus 
aided the rising fortunes of several young artists; for even im 
gratifying the wishes of his children to possess a likeness of 
their revered parent, he sought to benefit others. As he sat 
resting after a long and busy day, he read the Youths’ Maga 
zine, which he had encouraged, and circulated ever since its 
first establishment nearly half a century ago. Now he rejoiced 
in its monthly arrival almost as much as his grandchildren, for 
to use his own language, “‘he had advanced beyond the period 
of relishing the abstruse arguments and speculations which had 
exercised his former maturity; and in the evening of life, felt 
most at home with the clear brief expositions of trath addressed 
to younger minds.” Notwithstanding this modest estimate of 
himself, however, the “younger minds,” perceived a vast dif 
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ference between their sanguine theories, and the judicious 
opinions of the indulgent friend, who could not only sympathize 
in their lively emotions from his past experience, but could add 
the weighty testimony of actual trial respecting the intrinsic 
worth of their inviting projects. 

Accustomed to his presence while they pursued their evening 
occupations, and too ingenuous to need concealment, the party 
passed from graver studies to one or two recreative games; 
ostensibly for the sake of “the children.” But even uncle 
George, and aunt Mary joined with full as much zest as the 
youngest amongst them. The merriment which occasionally 
followed an interval of quiet sounds, at last drew grandpapa’s 
attention, though he still held his book; and would have 
looked as if reading, but that his spectacles had slipped low on 
his nose, and his bright eye was peeping over them as was his 
wont when unconsciously entertained. 

“What is my thought like?” was the question he heard 
repeated to each individual, and most incongruous and various 
were the replies. “ Like the snuffers,” “like a crocodile ;” 
‘like the Koh-i-noor diamond;” “like the pitch lake ;” “ like 
a tinder box ;” were sqme of the strange comparisons suggested 
by the mischievous nephews and neices who were combining 
to tax their favorite uncle’s ingenuity. Their uncle, however, 
confounded them all, when in due time he announced his 
thought to be “ Vain Youth;” and proceeded in accordance 
with the laws of the game, to demand the resemblance between 
his thought and the thought delivered by his co-thinkers. 
Most laughable was the perplexity of the circle so fairly caught 
in their own trap; and they sat still awhile, in silent medita- 
tion, how to make the best of it, and turn their comparisons to 
advantage. At length they were compelled to make the 
. ‘humiliating confession in demure accents. “ Vain youth,” said 
one, “is like the snuffers, because he often rudely extinguishes 
some moral light.” “ Like the crocodile,” said another, “ because 
he is apt to devour his neighbours by scandal and detraction.” 
“ Like the Koh-i-noor diamond, because he is more glittering 
than useful; like the pitch lake, because he so often imparts 
some of his own dark characteristics to others; like a tinder 
box, because vain youth is a spark which soon dies out.” 
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“There now, I think we have had an ample dose of mortifi- 
cation !” exclaimed Margaret; “but dear uncle, what made 
you think sucha thought? I hope our vanity did not prompt 
it ?” 

“Whoever finds the cap fit, is welcome to put it on,” 
replied her uncle, smiling ; “ though, I will relieve your appre- 
hensions by acknowledging, that I was not intending any 
personal censures. The history of my thought, however, will 
illustrate in some measure, that wonderful faculty of mind 
which renders man so far superior to the brute creation. One 
of you repeated something about ‘congruity of appellation.’” 

“Oh, yes!” said Henry, “I did from my lesson in Prosody.” 

“Well!” continued uncle George, “my mind immediately 
reverted to a quaint old minister who was remarkable for this 
peculiar style of composition, and he invariably designated the 
rising generation of men, as ‘vain youth ;’ with what degree 
of propriety, your remarks in our game this evening has in 
some measure evinced.” 

“If you were often to play at it with us, uncle, I think, we 
might hope to lose our claim to the title; for you always give 
us so much to think about,” interposed Margaret. 

“Tt is worth while to notice how slight a circumstance will 
recal long forgotten incidents, or trains of thought; links of 
argument, or chains of circumstances. Well regulated thoughts 
will furnish a perfect mine of enjoyment and _ instruction, 
Without the utterance of a word, the thoughts may compare, 
weigh, and judge; measure, calculate, and plan so precisely, a8 
to form a just estimate of the future results. Any one who 
watches the operation of his own mind will not wonder at the 
nine or ten modes of thinking enumerated by our great Locke.” 

“T am sure, I never think much about my actions,” exclaimed 
Maria, “there is no occasion, for I am always obliged to do as 
I am bid.” 

“T lost all my raspberries this year for want of proper 
thought,” remarked Henry, “so I have learned by experience, 
that thought is necessary. I cut down all the new shoots in 
the early spring, instead of the old worn out branches; and yet 
I meant to be such a clever gardener.” 

“Your loss resulted then, rather from thought wrongly 
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directed,” answered uncle George, “which may be almost as 
injurious in its results as no thought at all: but remember, no 
great action, or great discovery, can be accomplished without 
diligent thought.” 3 

“But uacle, I thought many of our cleverest inventions, 
and most important discoveries, were made by accident.” 

“The same accident had doubtless occurred frequently before; 
but produced no invention, no discovery, till it-happened to 
some thoughtful individual.” 

“He must have had some genius too, uncle, to invent a 
steam engine, or a spinning jenny, or a telescope.” “Oh! if I 
’ were but a genius,” sighed Henry, “no doubt I should think 
splendidly.” 

“T do not know whether that could follow Henry,” replied 
his uncle; “for what you call genius, is often so sadly deficient 
in thought, as to waste much valuable talent: but when talent 
is combined with thought, it is indeed an enviable possession.” 
However, Sir Isaac Newton's grand discoveries, were no sudden 
revelation of genius, but the reward, to quote his own words, 
of patient, persevering, ‘ thinking,’ till light gradually dawned 
upon his mind. All great designs in works of art, were per- 
fected first in thought.” 

“ What wonderful minds, Sir Isaac Newton, and the great 
masters in painting, sculpture, and music, must have had.” 

“Tt is a singular fact, that most of the great musical com- 
posers, wrote down their splendid harmonies before executing 
them, and in those which required many different instruments, 
all the several parts were assigned without hearing a sound! 
Beethoven, who was totally deaf in his latter years, enjoyed his 
touching melodies only in thought, for he could not heara 
note !” 


“ How astonishing !” 
“Yet every rational creature is endowed with the same 


precious, apparatus, or ‘tools,’ if I may so speak, whereby, 
however his hands are occupied, he may engross his intellect 
with high and enobling themes; may find perpetual happiness 
and instruction, without disturbing his neighbours; or incurring 
their ridicule by exposing the speculations which further re- 
flection may prove untenable.” 
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“Dear! let us try and think a little more!” exclaimed all the 
young party. 

“Do so by all means; and remember, a thought is often the 
germ of a character. Solomon truly declares, ‘As a man 
thinketh, so is he.’” 

“ How can that be ?” asked Henry. 

“We see this continually exemplified in the varieties of pro- 
fessional character; so much so, that we can often detect 
accurately from a man’s conversation, his peculiar mode 
of thought, and the pursuits which engage his chief atten- 
tion.” 

“ What must we do then to improve ourselves ?” 

“*‘Nurture your minds with great thoughts,’ was advice given 
toan aspiring and energetic youth, with as much wisdom as 
truth.” 

«“ And whence shall we obtain great thoughts, uncle George? 
Not from our own small minds surely !” remarked Henry very 
gravely. 

“ Nay, I must refer you now to grandpapa, with whose hoary 
hairs dwells more wisdom than I have yet culled;” replied 
uncle George, turning to his venerable sire with an affectionate 
smile which dignified as much as it softened the manly features, 
and glowing in the full maturity of intellect and feeling. 

“You must seek great thoughts my children, from the great- 
est writers of antiquity,” said grandpapa. 

- « From the old Greek and Roman classics, and the maxims 
of the seven wise men, I suppose?” 

“No Henry ; the maxims of the seven wise men are moder, 
compared to the true ancient classics; and foolishness by the 
side of those,‘ who in old time spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.’ In their writings, you may speedily learn, 
‘what are your thoughts like,’ for there are various kinds enu- 
merated, though none of a very attractive quality; ‘ vain 
thoughts,’ ‘ evil thoughts,’ ‘ doubtful thoughts;’ all which need 
our prayerful watching, lest, like the birds of the air, they steal 
away any portion of the good seed which may be scattered even 
upon ‘ wayside hearers.’” 

“But grandpapa,” said Margaret, “how can we help our 
thoughts, 
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‘They flit, they come, they go, 
The visions of the day, 
They change, they fade, they glow, 
They rise, they die away.’ 
without oar choice.” 

“True, my child; yet we need not cherish unholy phanta- 
sies. ‘ How long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee ?” 
asks Jehovah. If the thought of foolishness be sin, we must 
obey the apostit’s injunction to ‘ pray God that the thought of 
our heart may be forgiven us.’ ‘Rejoice O! young man in thy 
youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, but remember, 
that for all these things, God shall bring thee into judgment.’ 
How often did our Lord in his discourses, detect and reprove, 
the very thoughts of his hearers.” 

“T would try any thing to ensure right thoughts, if I knew 
a remedy.” 

“Would you, my dear?” said grandpapa, in his most per- 
suasive tone; “then try the Psalmist’s remedy. ‘I hate vain 
thoughts, but thy law do I love;’ store your mind with the 
precepts and the promises of revelation, and there will soon be 
no room for evil thoughts.” 

“If I had been among Jesus Christ’s hearers upon earth, I 
should have been afraid of his scrutiny of my thoughts,” said 

“So should we be afraid now, my boy ;” continued grandpapa, 
“ were it not for his own blessed assurance, that God’s thoughts 
towards us, are thoaghts of peace, and not of evil; they cannot 
be reckoned up—they are so numerous, and oh! how precious 
are they to the Christian! We were guilty, and God thought 
of a ransom far us; we were alienated from him by wicked 
works, but he first loved us, and seut his Son to die for our 
justification. We may be poor and needy, yet the Lord think- 
eth upon ns. Who does net admire the child-like faith with 
which the Hebrew captive during the precarious favor of his 
heathen master, pleads, ‘ Think upon me forgeed, oh, my God!’ 
You would feel highly honored, did our earthly sovereign 
bestow such thought upen your individual welfare, as does the 
High and Mighty One who inhabiteth eternity. He remembers 
us in our low estate; he chooses our inheritance for us; ap- 
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points the bounds of our habitation; comforteth us in alj 
tribulation; strengthens us with strength in our heart; order. 
eth all our steps; guides us by his counsel; and willeventually ~ 
bestow upon his faithful followers greater glory than ever it — 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.” E. W. P. 


PRECEPTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 


| Sons Bencons| Who ever heard of John Bethune? Who 
was he, when and where did he live, and what did he ever 
the pages of the Youths’ Maga- 
zine? 

Born and brought up in obscurity, “working with his own 
hands,” a farm-servant, a forester, a weaver, a breaker of stones 
upon the road—he was perhaps scarcely “heard of half-a-mile 
from home ;” and yet his life is eminently fall of instruction, 
‘and his example worthy of imitation. 

John Bethune was born in 1812, at a place called The Mount, © 
at Moniemail, Fifeshire, where his father was farm-servant 
The year following he was removed to Lochend, where nearly 
the whole of his remaining life was spent ; and though he 
died at the early age of twenty-seven, that life was one of the 
most interesting, remarkable, and triumphant struggles against 
poverty, sickness, misfortune, and discouragement, to be found 
even aniong the annals of Scotland’s worthiest names. Trained 
from his infancy to endure hardness; severely honest, indomi- 
tably persevering and industrious, nobly independent, single- 
minded and disinterested, he rose not only by his own unaided 
efforts, but in spite of vexation and losses that would have 
broken the hearts of most men, to a status which many indi 
him a pleasing testimony that, with all his mental getting, he 
had attained that best of all un knowledge _ 
tind: Jove “of God, “endl ‘the ‘habiteal ‘practice of sound 
healthy Christianity. 

At the age of six years, he was sent to school at Dunbog, 
primed only with “a few questions from the Assemblys 
Shorter Catechism, and part of a Psalm.” The result was most 
unhappy, for he returned home so much dissatisfied with what 
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he had seen and heard, that a head-ache was the consequence, Le | 


and he went back no more. But the severity and caprice of 
the pedagogue only gave place to the kind and judicious train- 
ing of the mother. 

“ From this time onward,” says his brother and biographer, 
“his mother endeavoured, as she had done before, to teach 
him reading; and the only education which he received 
besides, was such desultory lessons in writing and arithmetic 
as the preserit writer, who was then but very indifferently 
qualified for the task, could give him. At first he was rather 
a dull scholar: for a long time his penmanship was 
uncommonly awkward, and in arithmetic he never could be 
persuaded to proceed beyond multiplication, from the iden, as 
he said, that ‘he had as much counting as would enable him to 
count ell the money he was ever likely to have.” This was, 
indeed, true; but he was afterwards convinced of the incorrect- 
ness of the opinion by which he was then governed.” 

From these rough and unpromising materials, however, a 
noble character was to be hewn out. The stern stuff of which 
our young friend, in commen with so many of his countrymen, 
was made, soon met with proof. He had gone with a com- 
panion somewhat older than himself to herd cows. Insensible 
to fear, his less couragéous companion had urged him to 


turn back an animal which had strayed beyond ifs proper 


bounds. 
“Though the animal was known to be dangerous, he 


obeyed; but the moment he came before her, she attacked him... 
He defended himself with a switch, till it was broken in pieces, 
and then endeavoured to fly; but stumbling over a large stone, 
he fell in turning, and before he could rise again, the enraged 
animal took him upon her horns, and then, with a shake of her 
head, threw him down among the stones. She was on the 
point of repeating the same operation, while he, stunned and 
stupified by the fall, could offer no resistance, and it is probable 
his life might have been terminated here, had not another cow 
come running forward, at & most critical moment, and attacking 
his assailant, drove her off.” | : 

Severely- wounded and covered with blood, our hero, of 


tender years, coasenfed at the request of his companion 07 
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remain afield till night; and, even on his return home, main- 
tained a dignified reserve upon the point. 

With the thorough independence of his countrymen he 
was hard at work before his thirteenth year. During 
the winter of 1525-4, to assist in supporting himself, he 
broke stones on the road between Lindores and Newburgh, 
along with his biographer. He was then under thirteen 
years of age; and when, from the intense cold which occasion- 
ally prevailed, and the lack of motion to which his employment 
subjected him, his legs and feet were almost frozen; instead of 
complaining, and making this an excuse for running home, as a 
number of boys would have done, I was frequcutly amused in 
no ordinary degree by the droll observations which he made, 
and the wild gambols to which he sometimes had recourse to 
restore the natural warmth to his benumbed extremities.” 

“Breaking stones, however,” continues his brother, “ was 
found to be the reverse of a comfortable way of carn- 
ing his subsistence. The weaving business—particularly 
that branch of it which embraces the cotton trade—was 
then in a prosperous condition. A boy, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, had gone to learn that occupation 
in the previous autumn, and to it my brother’s attention 
was now directed. An industrious weaver was then said 
to carn 2s. a-day; the most which ordinary men could 
make by breaking stones was 1s. 3d.; and after making an 
allowance for two years of an apprenticeship, during which he 
might have the half of his earnings, and victual himself, if he 
chose, he, as well as his friends, believed that it would be for 
his advantage to learn that craft. The necessary arrangements 
were accordingly made, and on the 4th of March, 1824, he went 
as an apprentice to a weaver then residing in the village 
of Collessie, which was distant nearly three miles from his 
home.” 

Stimulated by a praiseworthy desire to render his father, who 
had now lost his situation, more comfortable, our young adven- 
turer conceived the idea of commencing business on his own 
account. “By the most desperate economy, about £10. had been 
previously saved to purchase looms, and other articles appro- 
priate to weaving; and at Martimas, 1825, he commenced that 
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business on his own account, with the writer of this sketch as an 
apprentice. The £10. was fairly expended in procuring a pro- 
per supply of utensils. The future, however, was still bright, 
and his hopes of independence were hicgh—but a sad disap- 
pointment was before him.” 

A re-action took place in trade, and extensive failures 
followed; the business was given up, and our young friend was 
glad to find employment at a shilling a day. Nothing is too 
high for the Scottish mind—nothing too low, but dependence 
or dishonesty, and he went to work cheerfully, till a new and 
glorious ficld opened before him. 

“ As there is almost always some predisposing cause in those 
instances where the mind takes a decided turn, it may not be 
altogether out of place to notice here some circumstances which 
tended to draw his attention to literature. In the summer of 
1825, a student from the College of St. Andrew's, who was 
then struggling hard for his education, tried to teach a small 
school in one of the houses at Lochend. He was an excellent 
reciter of poetry, and had stored his memory with a number of 
the best pieces of Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, and others. 
With these he frequently amused and delighted his aecquaint- 
ances during his leisure hours, a considerable part of which 
were passed with us. Our young friend had an opportunity of 
hearing him on the Saturday evenings, and also during the 
harvest season, when he was at home. Irom hearing these 
pieces recited, he soon learned to recite them himself, and then 
it was but another step on the road to try to imitate them.” 

We can scarcely suppress a smile at the self complacency of 
this step. Achild of fourteen, illiterate and without a moment's 
leisure from the most wearying manual employ, resolving to 
become an author! But impossibility is a word unknown to the 
vocabulary of such men. Seareely able to write at all, and no 
greater proficient in orthography, he had in him, even at this 
early period, the clements of a thoughtful and original author. 
But he was far too wise to look on these indications as a call to 
renounce the severe and continuous labors of the workshop or 
the field. In the winter of 1827, he accepted employment in 
clearing out a watercourse, and two years afterwards was 
engaged by the overseer on the estate of Inchrye “to work as 
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a day laborer in the plantations, garden, and at whatever else 
might be required’’—-so elastic and indomitable was the mind 
of our young hero. 

“By the time he was eighteen, he had determined to sur- 
mount the difficulties of orthography ; ard for this purpose he 
carried a little work, called ‘The Christian Remembrancer,’ of 
which he was then remarkably fond, always in his pocket. 
From the short poems, of which nearly one-half of the book is 
composed, he selected one, and when going to and returning 
from his work, as well as in his journeys at dinner-time, he was 
in the habit of conning it over till he had fixed the spelling of 
every word in his memory; after which he took another, and 
thus proceeded to the end of the work. He also bought a copy 
of ‘Mavor’s Johnson’s Dictionary,’ and this, whenever he had 
occasion to write, he laid down beside him, determining not to 
pass a single word, as to the proper spelling of which he was in 
the slightest hesitation. When at any time he had a few 
minutes to spare, which could not be turned to a more profit- 
able account, he used also to pore over its pages for the proper 
pronunciation and accentuation of words, marking as he went 
along, and trying to fix it on his memory, such as appeared to 
be in any way poetical or striking. By persevering in these 
means, he at last acquired the ability of spelling accurately any 
common word which he had occasion to use; and by imitating 
whatever he considered worthy of imitation in those specimens 
of the writing of others which fell in his way, a marked im- 
provement in his penmanship soon began to be observable. 

“In the midst of this enthusiam for a favourite pursuit, it may, 
perhaps, be supposed that he would, in some measure, neglect 
his work, and altogether renounce those duties which, as & 
member of society, he owed to others. The very reverse of this, 
however, was the case. From his work he was never absent a 
day, or even an hour, when the weather admitted of going 
abroad; and if at any time he was inclined to fret, it was when 
kept at home by rain or deep snow. I think I may also affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that there scarcely ever was @ 
man who gave his time or assistance to his poorer fellow crea- 
tures more willingly than he did. Whatever he may have 
accomplished in another way, it was done solely by keeping 
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one object steadily in view, and devoting to it the whole of 
those hours which others devote to amusement, idle conversa- 
tion, and visiting acquaintances. The former of these, except 
in so far as it was connected with his favorite pursuit, he knew 
only by name; and for the latter, though he willingly went 
wherever he thought he could be of service to a poor or a 
suffering fellow creature, except upon two or three occasions, 
after being repeatedly invited, he never lost an hour in paying 
visits. So far, indeed, was he from being a lover of gossip, 
that after being prevented from reading or writing for some 
hours, by company which he did not consider very inter- 
esting, I have sometimes heard him say, with a melancholy air, 
‘I have lost an evening.’ ” 

Long before this period his health had been frequently very 
indifferent, and his bodily sufferings great. But he had re- 
fused to suecumb—“ no not for an hour”—to these trials, when- 
ever by the stoutest effort it was possible to bear up against 
them. “Between this and the end of 1836, the state of his 
system was such, that lying longer in bed than five hours at a 
time, produced such a degree of uneasiness as to render it 
painful rather than refreshing; and as a necessary consequence, 
he rose in general about three in summer, and at a little past 
four in winter. These long and solitary mornings he spent for 
the most part over a fire which he had himself kindled; and 
when I rose, which was not till some hours later, I found him 
always employed either in writing or reading. With respect 
to the latter, though I never questioned him upon the subject, 
from the circumstance of his Bible being always lying beside 
him, it appeared that he was in the habit of reading a portion 

of Scripture before he engaged in any other book.” 
' On the death of his late employer, he was promoted to his 
situation as overseer of an estate, with the munificent income 
of “twenty-six pounds a year, and fodder for a cow!” He 
was now in a position to bestow his patronage on a most 
deserving brother, to whom we are indebted for his biography, 
and taking their bedding and household stuff away with them 
on a wheelbarrow, they entered on their new duties, 11th 


November, 1835. 
Owing to a change in the ownership, he held this situation 
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for a very short period, and in the summer of 1837 we find 
| him in his solicitude for his aged parents, engaged in build- 
| ing them a comfortable house, out of his scanty savings. 

| f “ Having fixed upon the site, and settled as to the feu-duty 
+ i to be paid for the ground, our next business was to provide as 
; many stones as we thought would be required. This being 
accomplished, on the 26th of July, 1837, with the aid of one 
mason whom we cngaged to work along with us, we laid the 
foundation of our future dwelling ;—and had it not been known 
to the world that we proposed to finish a -house thirty-six feet 
in length, and twenty in breadth, without asking or taking any 
assistance except such as we could pay for at the ordinary rate, 
and with no more wealth than two bolls of oatmeal, to serve as 
summer provision, the thews and sinews of two human beings,. 
and about £30. in money, reflecting individuals would have 
probably pronounced us fit for Bedlam: yet such was the case. 
In less than a week, the mason was called away to another job, 
but we still persevered. The drudgery which our poor author 
now underwent, was such, that few, perhaps, would have cared 
for encountering it. He left home every morning before five 
o'clock, travelled three miles, commenced work immediately, 
and wrought till nearly half-past seven in the evening, with no 
more rest than was absolutely necessary to swallow his break- 
fast and dinner. The last of these, indeed, which consisted 
exclusively of bread, he frequently ate from his pocket, work- 
ing the whole of the time. He had then to travel three miles 
back to his home ; and, after having been thus engaged in hard 
labour and travelling for nearly fifteen hours, it may be 
believed that he was sufficiently tired before he reached it—yet 
day after day the same process was repeated, except during 
those short intervals when the mason wrought along with him, 
and then he dropped work at the usual time. Had it not been 
for a vision of the future which was now before him, it is pro- 
bable that even he might have shrunk from this dreary task. 
But, in imagination, he already saw the house finished, the 
garden enclosed, with crops put into the ground; and his father, 
now venerable from age, walking through it on a fine summer 
day, or, if he wished for exercise, employed with a hoe in the 
little enclosure which he would then be able to call his own. 
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With such illusions—for, as Providence had decreed. they 
deserved no other name—we used to cheer our journey home- 
ward; and to his warm heart they would have been a sufficient 
inducement to encounter still greater difficulties than those with 
which he had to contend. More stones having been provided 
than were necessary, the house was raised to two storeys. On 
the 9th of September, the walls were finished ; and before the 
30th of the same month, the roof was on—an earthen floor laid 
—the lower flat plastered—part of the partitions built—and 
doors and windows provided, with very little assistance from 
tradesmen. With the exception of the carriage of three cart- 
ldads of lime, every thing had been paid ready money, But by: 
this time the last farthing of the £30. was expended—the stock 
of provisions was completely exhausted—and our author was 
glad to engage in such work as he could find, to procure the 
necessaries of life for himself and friends, and provide a little 
money to defray the expense of removing, which had now 
become inevitable. 

“Onthe%th of November, 1857, he came to that habitation at 
the building of which he had toiled so arduously ; and when he 
heard his father say, ‘ Dear me, John, man, I am perfectly sur- 
prised to see that great house you have reared up for us,’ it is 
probable that he considered himself overpaid for all his 
labours.” 

His literary talents now became known, and prospects were 
held out to him which, had they been realized, would have 
secured him a comfortable maintenance. As it was, his efforts 
met with considerable acceptance and success, and the guondam 
stone-breaker attained a name and standing far above that of 
mediocrity. 

But it is less on his literary merits than on the intrepid and 
untiring energy of soul which distinguished John Bethune, 
that we would rest his claim to the notice of posterity. The 
middle and higher walks of life never produced a greater man, 
His whole life was one long earnest struggle against the tide 
of circumstances. He saw, came, and conquered; serving his 
generation far more nobly than many whose names have come 
down to us from past ages. He lived far more for others than 
himself, always willing, even beyond his power, to lend a 
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helping hand to those who needed it, and always indifferent 
to his own comfort, or even his own necessities. During the long 
and trying sickness, even, which brought him to the grave, he 
received every little indulgence with deep gratitude, and in 
many cases gently reproved what he considered the excess of 
solicitude which prompted it. The holy and consistent life he 
had led developed itself in language only in the hour of feeble- 
ness. He had been a doer of the work; and now its deep 
springs were discovered as they welled forth in lively ex- 
pressions of a good hope through grace. On the morning of 
the 3ist August, 1839, the day before he died, he said; “* I am 
longing to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far better? 
and shortly after he prayed, as nearly as can be recollected, in 
the following words:—‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, and 
receive my sinful soul. Thou hast said that those who come 
unto Thee thou wilt in no wise cast out. I come unto Thee 
now. Draw me unto Thee with thine own strength ; tect 
as thou knowest, a poor weak sinful creature,” 

“When his little breakfast was brought, he implored & 
blessing on it in words nearly as follows: ‘O Lord! in Ge > 
midst of deserved wrath, I beseech thee to look down upon me 
in mercy. Give me the sanctified use of those blessings which - 
I am about to receive at thy hand, and, if it can consist Wik | 
thy holy will, make them the means of raising me up to heal y 
again: with thee all things are possible. Yet not my wilh), 
but thy will be done!’ Though he was willing to depart) y 


and knew that a rest and a joy, unspeakable awaited him above) 


—so long as there was a bare possibility of his recovering, and 
even after such a possibility had ceased to exist—if such lad 
been the Lord's will concerning him, he was also willing @ 7) 
recover and to live, in the midst of disappointment and] 
suffering, to save his friends from the pang of separation. ie 

“In the course of the same forerioon, when recovering from; 
one of those qualms in which it was believed he would have 
breathed ‘his last, he said, “I thought I was gone: but it yum 


false—it is false’ and then he repeated that verse of the 320755 
_ Paraphrase which begins, ‘ God is the treasure of my soul,” & 9 


At another time he said, ‘Lord, purify me from all corruption, = 


and elevate my thoughts to a pitch only known in the New , 
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Jerusalem.’ He also seemed to fix upon that passage (Job xix, 
25,) wherein the inspired writer says, ‘ For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand upon the earth at the 
latter day; and though, after my skin, worms shall destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’ Some time about 
noon,when asked if he still felt the same assurance, he said he 
did, but that he was not able to speak much. I then said, that 
though speaking might fatigue him, I hoped he was still able 
to keep his thoughts fixed upon the things of another world. 
‘ Yes,’ was his reply; I can still think composedly, though I 
_ knownot how long I may be able either to speak or think; but 
I have placed my confidence upon the Rock of Ages—I have 
committed my soul into the hands of the Saviour, and he will 
keep it though every faculty should fail.” 
THE DAY OF ATONEMENT® 

TuE “Yom Hakipurim” or the day of Atonement; is the jast 
of the “ Ten days of Penitence” observed by the Jews. | 

A peculiar ceremony is observed on the ninth of these days. 
‘Convinced of sin, and acknowledging themselves guilty .of 
death, they kill, every male a cock, and every female a hen, in 
some cases, both, as a substitute, In towns where the Jews 
dwell in a separate quarter, the evening preceding the first of 
these days must have presented an interesting scene... The 
Rabbis who are qualified to. slay animals and fowls for food, 
called “ Shochatim,”—slayers, go from house to house to. kill 
the “ Capparoth”—atonements. Almost at every door would 
be found one Jew, or more, standing with a light in his hand, 
watching the Shochet, to call him in as he passes by- Others, 
who will not wait, take their fowls, and go to find the Rabbi, 
to kill them: People can hardly sleep with the fowls’ nowe. 
and the bustle those make who go about the streets all the 
night long, asking each other where the Sochet is to be found. 
White fowls are far more preferable ; and the morning watch, 
after three o'clock, A.M., is regarded as the proper season to — 
slay the atonements, which the Rabbis reserve for those who 
We are indebted for this interesting extract. to “The Jewish May 
it awaken # lively concern for Israel, and stimulate the prayer that tae vel whic® 
+s still on their hearts may be taken away. ; 
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can pay best. This absurd superstition is thus performed, 
Every one gives the fowl with his own hands to the Shochet, 
who waves it thrice round the individual's head, saying : “This 
is your substitute, this is your exchange, this is your atonement} 
this fowl shall go to death, but you shall go and enter on a 
long and happy life, and into peace.” This is done three times, 
and then the individual lays both his hands on the struggling 
fowl’s head, while the Rabbi says the following blessing, and 
kills it with great skill, in order not to give it mach pain: 
“ Blesed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe! who 
has sanctified us with thy precepts, and commanded us about 
slaying.” Children are sprinkled on the forehead, hands, and 
feet, with the blood; and on the first time this false atonement 
is made for a male child, the relations and friends are invited to 
drink the child’s health, together with the Rabbi Shochet, who 
is sure to have a handsome present, for the blessings he 
pronounces on the child and his parents. 

Immediately after morning service on the eve of the Atone- 
ment-day, another not less curious superstition takes place. 
The whole congregation read a declaration of their repentance 
of any vows, oaths, prohibitions, separations, &c., which they 
took during the past year, before three Rabbis or devout mem, 
who pronounce any such vows, oaths, &c., absolved, forgiven, 
and dissolved. The congregation then declare null and anni 
hilate all the vows, &c., they may take in the course of the 
following year, of which they beforchand repent. Another 
penitential declaration is also made of all sorts of curse’, 
anathemas, &c., which are as well absolved, forgiven, and dit 
solved by the three men, who form a “ Beth din”—tribunal. 

On this day, every pious Jew who remembers his brothet 
has anght against him, seeks to be reconciled to him, by t 
tribution or begging pardon, as the case may require. 4 
bright example indeed! The cemetery is vyisted on the fore 
noon, especially by those who have been bereaved of amy 
relative In the last year. They bewail their absence, and 
wupplicate them to intercede with God on their behalf! The 
table is spread no less than nine times during the day, in th 
last of which they are commanded to feast heartily. They e# 
80 many times, that the next day’s fast may be the more dels 
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The last meal must end, at least an hour before sunset, after 
which both old and young may be seen, dressed generally in 
new white garments, and barefooted, on their way to the 
synagogue. Not a few devout men receive “ abalkuth”—forty 
stripes save one, four times, answering to the four kinds of 
death—stoning, burning, beheading, and strangling; and 
bathe, to purify themselves, before the afternoon prayer. 

The evening service begins with one or more solemn chants, 
and then the “ Saphere Tora ”—rolls of the Law, are taken out 
and placed upon the reading desk, The synagogue’s lamps are 
all lighted, with the addition of wax candles, which continue 
burning til the next evening, and the reflection thrown on the 
white robes gives it a very imposing appearance. The “Cal 
Nidr "*—a shorter form of absolution from all vows, oaths, &c., 
for the past and present year, than that used in the morning, is 
then chanted by the three Rabbis, who mutually officiate in the 
services of the day. After a prayer for ablessing upon the head 
of the government of the country, for the congregation, and for 
distinguished individuals in it, the rolls of the Law are de- — 
posited in their place. The service ends about ten o'clock P. M. 
when the majority of the congregation disperse ; some, however, 
remain, praying, weeping, and confessing their manifold sins and 
iniquities, the whole night. 

Those who retired to their houses, re-assemble early the next 
morning, and continue in the synagogue all the day, until above 
- an hour after sunset. They neither eat nor drink, no not even 
a single drop of water, for the space ofabout twenty-six hours; 
and not only grown up people, but even the young, scarcely 
twelve years old, join in this rigid abstinence, at least for the 
greatest part of the day. Most of the prayers, confessions, &c., 
must be said standing up; and some sit not at all, while others 
on entering the on the preceding afternoon, take a 
standing position, barefooted, and their fect on the stony ground, 
from which they move not to the right or to the left during the 
evening service, and all the day long. The snuff-box, which 
other days circulates from hand to hand during service, enters 
not the synagogue this day, These are all meritorious acts, as 
the Rabbis assert. 

Every Jew is bound tosay a morning, afternoon, and evening 
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prayer, all the days of his life. On Sabbath, new moon, and 
festival day, a set of prayers, called “ Abusuph "—the addition, 
is said before the close of the morning service. On the Atone- 
ment-day there is a fifth service, called “Nehila”—shutting. 
The services answer to the appointed sacrifices of each day. 
The Nehila is held about sunset. The doors of the Hubal— 
palace, where the rolls of the Law are kept, are opened; and in 
the “ Selichoth”—supplications for forgiveness, of this service, 
the ram’s horn is sounded in ten blasts. This is an hour of 
great solemnity, when the whole congregation’s eyes are melted 
into tears, and their already hoarse voices may be heard from 
a distance. They believe this to be the hour for sealing the 
three books which have been open before the Almighty since 
New Year’s day; hence, while in all the ten penitential days 
they have been praying to be written in the book of life, in the 
Nehila they substitute the word seal—*“ And seal unto a happy 
life all the children of thy covenant.” The portions of the Law 

. and the Prophets assigned for this day are the following :—For 
the morning service, LAw—Lev xvi. and Numb. xxix. 7—l1. 
Prornet—ZJsa. lvii., from the 14th verse to the end of the 
lviiith chapter. For the afternoon service, Law—Lev. xviil. 
PRoPHET — Jonah’s prophecy, and the last three verses of 
Micah. 

The regular evening prayer follows the Nehila, after which 
they go to an open place—a square or large yard, to bless the 
new moon. This must be done every month, after the first and 

: up to the end of the second quarter, generally after the Sabbath 
y or any other feast-day, while yet in their festival garments. 
+! They stand facing the moon, and read various Psalms and 
| prayers. They jump while thrice repeating the following 
| supplication, looking at the moon: “The same as we jump t 
| ward thee, but cannot touch thee, if others jump against us t0 
WW hurt us, may they likewise be not able to touch us ;” and they 


separate; saying to each other thrice : “ Peace be unto thee. ” 
The reader may easily imagine how exhausted they must 
reach their homes. But neither then are they at liberty 
8 break their fast, for they must first assign a place for the 
i | Tabernacle, and nail a few nails as a beginning, that they may be 
= found finishing one commandment and beginning another. 
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Praise. 


“uquiries and Correspondence, 


Church Membership. 


Dear Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged by your giving me your 
opinion on the following question. 
Do you think it necessary that persons should feel sure of their 
being regenerated before they become candidates for communion ? 
Yours respectfully, 


ELiza. 


The Sabbath. 


Dear Sin,—I have for a long time noticed how kindly you answer 
in your Magazine the enquiries of your various Correspondents, I 
should therefore feel greatly obliged if you would answer the follow- 
ing in the next number. 

We read in Exodus xx. 10, 11, that God commands us to keep holy 
the Sabbath-day, which is the seventh. We keep the first day of the 
week. What commands have we in the Bible that we should do so ? 

Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate Enquirer, 
THOMAS. 


Chronology of New Testament. 


S1r,—Will either yourself or one of your Correspondents kindly 
inform me why the dates in our reference Bibles do not date from the 
birth of Christ, but four years previous to it? The date affixed to 
the birth of Christ being BC. 4, and all those which follow are 
reckoned in a similar manner. An answer to this query will greatly 
oblige, A. R. Z. 


PRAISE. 


As the shadow follows the body, so Praise follows Virtue. And 
as the shadow goes sometimes before and sometimes after, so does 


Praise to Virtue. But the later it comes, the greater it is. 
HERMES. 
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Poetry. 
POETRY. 


AN AUTUMN GLIMPSE. 


“Now I know in part. Now we see through a glass darkly.’—-1 Cor. xiii. 12. 


’'Twas mellow Autumn. I had gazed that day 
Upon the frowning tower of that old manse,* 
So famous in traditionary lore 
As the steep place, where erst’ a gibbering ape 
Once mounted with young Cromwell in his grasp— 
To his great danger, and his uncle’s awe. 


So long I paused 
In the delightful little vale below, 
Listening to the sweet brooklet’s murmuring flow, 
Where youthful Oliver, in bypast days, 
Had watched his nibbling sheep, with eyes that caught 
Glimpses of God from every thing around— 
That when I reached the village spread beyond, 


’ The setting sun had gorgeously suffused 


The castle walls, and the old Roman church, 
With flashing floods of brightest liquid fire. 

So fair the scene—so sweet the wild wood notes 
The feathered minstrels wove in praise to God— 
That vain pursuits all faded from my mind, 
And not a wave of care or sorrow rolled 

O'er the calm ocean of my softened soul ! 


Onward I passed: and in the old church-yard, 
Just where the golden sunlight sweetly fell 

On the green sods that wrapped a new made grave, 
Stood an old woman and a fair young girl; 

"Twas but a glimpse—but hoary age and youth 
Standing in solemn converse o’er the dead, 

With the last glorious rays of dying day 
Streaming in splendour round them, formed a scene 
That from the living tablet of my soul 


Time never can erase! 


_ © Hitchinbrook, near Huntingdon, where the tradition is stil popular. 
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"Twas but a glimpse! And what is human life 
But endless glimpses, shadowy, and dim? — 
‘Twas but a glimpse! And what is Time itself 
But a dim shadow of Eternity? 
Life is a glimpse! The philosophic mind 
May follow science through her winding paths, 
And mount the Pisgah-tops of towering thoughts, 
Still rising, but his most extended view 
Will be a glimpse, compared with the broad realms 
Of the wide world of knowledge spread beyond! 
Life is a glimpse! The pilgrim of the Cross 
May enter by the wicket of the way 
That leads him safely to his heavenly home; 
And, as he journeys, may obtain sweet views 
Of the broad golden streets, where angels harp 
Their hallelujah symphonies to God: 
But, after all, his clearest view will be 
A shadowy glimpse, compared with the bright scenes 
He shall behold hereafter. 
Here but in part we know, 

And until we have forded death’s dark stream 
Our keenest insight will be but a glimpse! 
But, safely landed on fair Canaan's shore 
We shall no more behold as thro’ a glass, 
But see and know, as we are seen and known, 
And comprehend the mysteries of heaven 
Till endless ages cease to run their round! 

Albion House, St. Toes. 


HYMN OF THE CHURCHYARD. 
(By the late John Bethune, see p. 512.) 
Ah me! this is a sad and silent city ; 
Let me walk softly o'er it, and survey 
Its grassy streets, with melancholy pity! 
Where are its children? where their gleesome play ? 
Alas! their cradled rest is cold and deep, 
And slimy worms wateh o'er them as they sleep; 
i 
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This is pale beauty’s bourn : but where the beautiful 
DD csce I have seen come forth at evening hours, 
their aged friends, with feclings dutiful, 
om the wreaths of spring to gather flowers ? 
Alas! no flowers are here, but flowers of death; 
And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. 


This is a ere place : but where the bustling— 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart— 
The lookers-on—the showy garments rustling — 
The moncy- schangers—and he men of art» 
Business, alas! has stopped in mid career ; 
And none are anxious to resume it here. 


This is the home of grandeur; where are they— 
The rich, the great, the glorious and the wise ? 

Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay— 
The gaudy guise of human butterflies ? 

Alas! all lowly lies each lofty brow, 

And the green sod dizens their beauty now. 


This is a place of refuge and repose : 
Where are the poor—the old—the weary wight—- 
The scorn’d—the humble—and the man of woes— 
Who eo for morn, and sigh’d again for night ? 
Their s at last have ce and here they sleep, 
Beside their scorners, and forget they weep. 


This is a place of gloom: where are the gloomy ? 
The gloomy are not citizens of death. 
—s roach and look: where the long grass is plumy, 
them above ! they are not found beneath— 
For these low denizens, with artful wiles, 
Nature, in flowers, contrives her mimic smiles. 


This is a place of SOrrow : friends have met, 
And mingled tears o’er those who answer'd not : 
And where are they whose eyelids then were wet ? 
Alas! their griefs, their tears are all forgot ; 
They, too, are landed in this silent city, 
Where there is neither love, nor tears, nor pity. 


This is a place of fear: the firmest eye 
Hath quail'd to see its shadowy dreariness ; 
But Christian hope, and heavenly prospects high, 
And carthly cares, and nature's weariness, 
Have made the timid pilgrim cease to fear, 
And long to end his painful journey here. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


DECEMBER, 18651. 


THE PREACHING OF THE PAST. 


‘‘Gop meant it unto good,” said Joseph, of the unjusti- 
fiable and cruel policy adopted towards him by his brothers, 
God means much for good, in which short-sighted mortals 
see nothing but unmixed evil, and often where they con- 
template but one particular issue, he brings about another. 
Joseph, while he does not attempt to palliate the unkind- 
ness of his brethren, is so anxious to relieve their fears, 
that he seems almost to justify the means by the end. 
“ True it is,’ says he, “that ye thought evil against me, 
but God meant it unto good. Fear not, I will nourish you 
and your little ones.” 

Nothing is more difficult than to read God's purposes in 
Providence, whilst they are actually in progress. And 
often when they reach their consummation as we think, we 
judge prematurely and unadyisedly of their intention. But 
in the incident under notice, there seems to be an obvious 
and inspired canon of interpretation laid down. God's 
leading object in the temporary slavery and degradation of 
Joseph, was certainly not only to preserve the seed of 
Jacob, but generally “to save much people alive.” The 
intention is determined by the result. 

Whatever may have been the fears and forebodings of 
many relative to the great feature of the past year—the 
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Industrial Exhibition—every thing connected with its rise, 
progress, and termination, has been so satisfactory, that we 
are surely warranted in concluding that “God meant it 
unto good.”” No plots, or strategies, no treason, no rebel- 
lion, no plague, pestilence, or famine have tracked its 
course: it has come and gone under auspices pre-eminently 
gracious. Neither health, convenience, or commerce has 
suffered ; the heavens have not become brass, nor the earth 
iron; but the sweet and serene skies of one of the longest 
and loveliest summers upon record have smiled unceasingly 
upon it. Goodwill and peace have been promoted, many 
have literally run to and fro’ in this Mart of Nations, and 
knowledge has been increased. 

The year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-one, has been one 
of signal blessing. The World’s Congress is a thing to be 
remembered. God means it for good, and we dare not 
misread his meaning. | 

Knowledge is good. God placed us in the world to learn, 
and education has been defined as an apprenticeship for 
life. To know what the world is made of—the rough 
materials which it yields up for man’s comfort, the trea- 


" sures it enshrines and the means by which they are to be 


obtained and made available—to see the contriving head 
and the ready hand in all their multiform developments— 
to trace the singular relations between a man’s social, 
civil, and religious position, and his various handicrafts— 
to read in his contributions to this Mart of Nations, his 
curious history; and above all, to learn how his almost- 
latent powers may be raised, developed, and directed, are 
interesting and profitable studies. And every item in this 
World's Museum is a text that preaches plainly and prac- 
tically how we may help him, or how he may help us, in 
making the world wiser, and furthering the general good. 
But q cold, uninfluential knowledge is of little use. What 
shall we do with those hints which we have picked up at 
the Crystal Palace ? They ought to have brought us nearer 
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to our brethren of other lands—to have given us an insight 
into their manners and customs, their modes and _ habits. of 
thinking and acting. How nearly related they really are ! 
Everything tells us that they are men of like passions with 
ourselves—that they are not to be shot down, or trampled 
on, or robbed, or hated. They are of one blood with us, 
and God has called us to peace. He meant it unto good, 
when in his providence he caused to be placed before oug 
eyes their several contributions to this Meeting of all 
Climes. 

Peace is good: but after all, it isa mere negation. We 
want something more. If, indeed, we go a step farther, 
and love those that love us, what reward have we; do not 
even the publicans the same? God asks more than this. 
Britain has ayowed itself the World’s Teacher. Its mis- 
sionaries have gone forth to the ends of the earth, and our 
land is jealous of all foreign aids. We think, too proudly, 
perhaps, but with acknowledged nobility, that we have a 
right to school other nations. Let us first learn at home. 
A powerful and influential writer connected with one of 
the leading Romish prints in Paris, has honored us with a 
high eulogium on the religious character of our people. 
Coming from a country where religion is so obtrusively 
and palpably visible—where every street, and corner, and 
public building is decorated with some type or symbol of 
the faith, what could he see in England to lead him into 
this opinion ? | 

All that he has witnessed in his own land goes for no- 
thing : he knowsitis meretricious, and insincere, and hollow : 
but in British Christianity there is something that “ cannot 
- be hid’—little as it secks for observation. This is a re- 
markable concession. We can only wish it were fully borne 
out by facts, and that our countrymen were more surely 
known, and more clearly read, as living epistles by the 


whole world. 
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THE ORPHAN’S GUARDIAN. 
(A Letter to the Fatherless.) 


My Dear YounG FRIENDs,—Ever since the sorrowful day 
which in early life deprived me of a father's care, I have looked 
with peculiar interest upon all similarly bereaved, and the 
ordinary newspaper announcement— 

“ Died, Mr. , leaving a large family to mourn his loss ;” 
elicits a yearning hope that they may speedily enjoy the pro- 
tection of the Orphan’s Guardian. 

Some of you have only recently been numbered amidst this 
sorrowing multitude, for we have within the current year 
watched the funeral procession, and mingled with the friends 
who gathered to commend you to the loving kindness of the 
Father of the fatherless. 

Your circumstances may differ widely. Some may have suc- 
ceeded to a parent’s title of honor, venerable for a long line of 
ancestral excellence; some to the responsibilities of his riches; 
now again entrusted for a limited space to a fresh steward, who 
must in his turn render up his account of their employ; some 
are heirs only to the cares and anxicties of their parents’ toil ; 
and others deprived of the fruits of his labor, and too young to 
work for themselves, are left utterly destitute, dependent upon 
charity. A few, perhaps, miss the object of their dutiful 
succour, where the willing hand was helpless, and the bright 
intellect beclouded by affliction, had rendered him the recipient, 
instead of the bestower of benefits! 

A few more, with aching hearts, keep silence under the 
removal of a vicious example they would only recollect to shun! 

Different associations crowd around the memory of that solemn 
season, as the calamity was sudden and unexpected, or of slow 
and obvious approach. Accidents by fire and by water, by 
land or by sea, have overwhelmed the young family who were 
vainly watching for their father’s happy return to them! — 
Disease in its most hasty and appalling form has swiftly bowed 
down the strong man, and written his children orphans. Ora 
quict messenger, with some gentle token, has intimated that 
the time of departure was at hand ; yet lingered awhile, till his 
children became familiarized with their prospects, and enabled 
to treasure up with calmness and profit, those rich lessons to be 
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learned only in a Christian’s dying chamber. The pensive sweet- 
ness of such hallowed hours is a precious legacy to surviving 
children, who may thus 

‘‘ Gather from the scene they view, 

A ray of light to guide them through, 

When they should be departing too!” 


In days of yore the list of orphans was swelled by the little 
ones belonging to the noble army of martyrs, though happily 
now, but few are cut off by the spear or the blazing faggot; 
we must not omit the fatherless of Madagascar and Ashantee, 
nor the youthful band whose parents have fallen in the mis- 
sionary field. 

We once visited a Royal Orphan Asylum, containing nine 
hundred fatherless boys; and most touching was the national 
hymn from their lips, but their fathers had nearly all fallen in 
battle, or in consequence of wounds received in conflict. Sad 
comment on the misery of war! But as we read the cases of 
successive candidates for admission to our numerous private 
_ charities, what a variety of orphan distress is revealed; from 
M ona helpless infant who never meets his father’s eye, to the poor 
“vagrant who was bereaved by the penalty due to his country’s 
violated laws. 

Nor can we forget one group of downcast mien and modest uni- 
form apparel, who answered our enquiries with the affecting con- 
fession, “‘ We are the Foundlings!” An unbidden tear moistened 
the eye, but we remembered the assertion of Holy Writ, 
“When my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up,” and honored those individuals who had thus 
practically answered the appeal, “ Take this child and nurse it 
for me.” 

Though we have enumerated such wide diversity of orphan- 
hood, there are, my dear young friends, some points of striking 
similarity in your position. Whatever your age, sex, or exter- 
nal circumstances; whatever may have been your past difference 
of station, you are now in one sense in the same rank; you are 
all advanced to a post of higher privilege, of greater honor, of 
more weighty responsibility than heretofore! You are at a loss, 
possibly, to guess how so painful a deprivation can advance 
your interests! Listen, and we will explain. 
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A powerful monarch reigns in a certain region ; his dominions 
extend far and wide, his subjects are more numerous than the 
sand upon the sea-shore; his riches are untold; his resources 
inexhaustible. His laws are wise, and just, and holy; his truth 
is unblemished; his faithfulness unimpeachable. His subjects 
safely trust in him, for he always keeps his promises! Under 
his mild sway the obedient find peace and plenty, the parents 
labor for the children, and the king rewards their industry; 
while the disorderly and rebellious are removed out of the way. 
Every section of this government, every class of society, receive 
due attention, but the orphans are received under the king’s 
special caro! He maintains them at his own charge, greets 
them with paternal love, listens to all their joys and sorrows, 
guides them with his unerring counsel, protects them by his 
infinite power, and endows them with a royal patrimony, 80 
long as they yield him filial reverence! Nor are they abruptly 
discarded even when they offend, for in tender mercy are they 
visited with the red, and the repentant transgressor reconciled 
to the king, by the crimson flood of One who laid down his life 
for the sinner. Happy the child who can claim these blessings! 

Such, my young friends, may be the happiness of every one 
of you! “A Father of the fatherless is God in his holy habi- 
tation.” “Leave your fatherless children,” saith Jehovah, “I 
will preserve them alive.” Observe the comprehensiveness of 
the designation, “The fatherless”—not merely the orphans of 
such as fear him, but “ the fatherless,” so that the forlorn off- 
spring of the felon, may raise his timid eye with equal confidence 
in the Almighty’s willingness to adopt him into his family. 
Till placed in this family myself, I never noticed the abounding 
texts of Scripture which explain and illustrate this endearing 
relationship. 

We were accustomed to look to our earthly parent for food 
and pleasure, and “many a time,” remarked a young woman, 
“T used to lack a meal in father’s lifetime, but since his death, 
God has never let me hunger.” “He giveth food to all fiesh ;” 
“the young lions may lack and suffer hunger, but .they that 
fear the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 

Our earthly father was our protector while he lived, but now 
our guardian is the “ God of gods, and Lord of lords.” “A great 
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God, mighty and terrible, which regardeth not persons, nor 
takcth reward.” “He doth execute the judgment of the 
fatherless.” ‘ He is the helper of the fatherless.” “In Him 
the fatherless findeth mercy.” No testimonials, no fees are 
needed in God’s court of justice, and how continually these 
swect promises are fulfilled, by his inclining the hearts of all 
men to compassionate and assist “the orphan,”"—the orphan 
nione can gratefully attest. 

Time was, when we used to carry all our griefs to our father’s 
ear, but now, “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him.” “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you, saith the Lord.” God's 
precepts are explicit in regard to those helpless ones. “ Ye 
shall not afflict any fatherless child.” “Enter not into the 
field of the fatherless.” “Ye shall not pervert the judgment 
of the fatherless, nor oppress them ;” and solemn judgments are 
denounced upon all who venture even to “ vex the fatheriess” 
by fraud or ill-usage; judgmerits which even in this present 
life, are sufficiently awful and obvious to elicit the acknowledg- 
ment of a whole nation, as many a case in the annals of public 
justice proves and illustrates. 

With such privileges, will you not, from this time, hearken 
to the voice which now so tenderly pleads with you, “ Wilt 
thou not say unto me, my Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth.” Had you heard, as the youthful Samuel and Solomon 
did, the actual tones of Jehovah's voice, would you not have 
dutifully listened and hasted to fulfil your Lord’s commands? 
He has spoken to you now in language not to be mistaken. In 
that it hath pleased Him to remove from you your earthly pro- 
tector, He has solemnly and explicitly called you to put your 
trust henceforth in Himseelf,—pledging himself to fill all a 
parent's place towards you; and happy, thrice “happy is he, 
that hath the God of Jacob for his help.” 

But there are responsibilities arising out of the fact, that you 
are among the wards of that High and Holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity. You would not be the first to sully the fair fame of 
your dead father’s ancient and honorable lineage; but how much 
more glorious is that lineage of which you are now an adopted 
scion. See that you do no dishonor to the name you now 
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receive. Abuse not the generosity of that “great king” who 
has extended his patronage to you—assigned you a place and 
provision, not merely in his household, but in his family. 

A father is the governor of his house; he devises the rules of 
his domestic economy, and has a right to the respect and 
obedience of his children. He provides for our necessities, 
shields us from harm, ministers to our pleasures, and the least 
we can doin return, is to fulfil his wishes: so should we, “ under- 
standing what the will of the Lord is,” ever seek “to do His 
pleasure!” He makes known to you in his Word the rules of 
his household: fail not to be conformed to them. A tender 
father is considerate of his children’s wishes and dispositions, 
provokes them not lest they be discouraged; wins them to 
obedience by providing for their enjoyment ; chastises in sorrow 
for their profit rather than for a sacrifice to hisown displeasure. 
Just so, God doth not willingly afflict nor grieve the children 
of men, but “daily loadeth us with benefits.” 

If he chasten, it is for love, and “if we have had fathers of 
our flesh, and when they corrected us we gave them reverence, 
shall we not much rather be in subjection to the father of spirits 
and live?” ‘ His commandments are not grievous,” and “in 
keeping them there is great reward !” 

One word of warning. There isa limit even to God’s for- 
bearance! O! who would not dread the sentence, “ Let him 
alone.” “ Woe unto the wicked for it shall be ill with him!” 
“ God will cast them away, because they will not hearken unto 
him.” Stay thy foot young man in the downward course; 
return, oh backsliding daughter, for yet there is time! Haste 
to the throne of grace; plead the promise—In Thee the 
fatherless find mercy ; plead the atoning sacrifice of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and for his dear sake, you will hear your heavenly 
father speak again in loving tones: “I will heal their backslid- 
ing, I will love them freely for my anger is turned away.” 

That each of you, my dear young orphan brothers and sisters, 
may find your bereavement sanctified to your souls best in- 
terests, is the earnest wish of 
Your affectionate friend, 

A fatherless daughter, 
E. W. P. 
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THE DREAMS THAT CAME TRUE. 


Justice Wilvermore was lying in a comfortable chamber ; the 
heavy damask curtains were drawn on each side of him, and a 
down quilt was spread over him, 

It was a bitter, bitter, night, but a clear wood fire burnt 
upon the hearth; and though he could hear the wind moaning 
outside among the leafless trees, and the sharp sleet driving 
against his windows, not a waft of the first came through to 
make him shiver, and as for snow or sleet, he was not troubled 
with the sight of them; for when he looked towards his win- 
dow he only saw the dancing, flickering flame, shining on his 
crimson curtains. 

As he lay awake that night do you think he was occupied in 
reflecting on what a good thing it was for him that a warm 
roof, an ample supper, and abundant clothing, were protecting 
him from the wind and cold? 

Nothing of the kind ;—he had all his life been accustomed to 
live in abundance and luxury. If his fire had burnt badly, his 
curtains been left undrawn, or his supper ill-cooked, he would 
no doubt have been very angry, and would have. occupied 
himself for a long time in thinking of the neglect, ignorance, 
and stupidity of his servants. As it was, they had merely done 
their duty ; and, as for him, he had a right to be waited on, 
for he could pay his attendants. He had a right to eat, 
wear and use the best of everthing, for the same reason. He 
had been born to a good estate, and could not remember the 
time when these things had been otherwise. Therefore, when 
he heard the wind and the sleet, he never considered what a 
good thing it was that he was not exposed to them. 

What, then, did he think about ? 

Did he think what a sad thing it was, that along the valley 
which stretched away under his windows, and up the bleak 
hill-side beyond it, and on either side the frozen sheet of water, 
should stand those old half-ruined cottages, whose rattling 
casements and ill-thatched roofs Ict in both wind and snow to 
the half-clad half-fed inmates? No, certainly not. Why 
should he have been occupied with them on that particular 
night more than on all other nights. He had always been 
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accustomed to see them. Of course the people who inhabited 
them were poor; he could never remember the time when 
some of them had not been sick and complaining. The hovels 
were quite an eye-sore—so shabby and forlorn; but it was 
not worth his while to build better ones—that would only 
encourage more paupers to come to his estate. What reason 
could there be for his thinking of them just then? They had 
been born to poverty ; and if they had not provided against the 
cold and the snow, they were at least well accustomed to endure 
their rigour. Nothing new had come upon them. 

I cannot tell what he was thinking about. I only know that 
while the little flames were still creeping over the logs of his 
fire he fell asleep, and after awhile he began to dream. 

He dreamt that some person was kneeling in front of his fire. 
He could not see the figure very distinctly; but it seemed to 
shiver, and spread out two trembling hands towards the flame. 
It was clad in.a thin and scanty cloak. 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed the Justice in his dream, “ that’s old 
Susan Morley; what business has she to intrude here in those 
faded tatters, and warm herself at my fire? How dare she? 
I'll ring the bell.” 

He was just putting out his hand when he perceived another 
figure close at his side. 

“Who are you ?” exclaimed the Justice, very much startled, 
for the fire had burnt low, and he could only discern the dark 
outline of this new intruder. 

He thought, in his dream, that the figure moved a step back- 
ward, but made no answer. “ Who are you?” shouted the 
Justice in a great passion; “how dare you disturb my rest? 
I'll make you pay dearly for it. Who are you?” 

Instead of answering, the figure turned towards the fire and 
pointing to the old woman, said in a calm, cold voice, “ Who is 
that ?” 

“ Who is that /” repeated the Justice, somewhat awed by 
the solemn manner; “ that is old Susan Morley, a pauper, and 
one of my tenants. I sent her to prison some time ago for 
stealing wood. I'll take her up again to-morrow for breaking 
into my house at night.” 

The figure, on hearing this, was silent. The Justice, in his 
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dream, began to hope that these unwelcome visitors would 
retire ; but he was disappointed, for presently the serious voice 
began again. 

‘‘ Into your house,” it said, “ by night or day, I shall freely 
and constantly come; and whomsoever I choose I shall always . 
bring with me. I came here to-night to know from you the 
history of this woman.” 

“ You may tell it yourself, if it is to be told to-night,” said 
the Justice hardily. I dare say you know it as well as I do.” 

‘ T will,” was the answer. 

“ And you may tell her first to move aside,” continued the 
Justice in his dream, “ for she kneels between me and the light 
and warmth.” 

“ She does,” replied the figure, “ and so from henceforth she 
will,” 

Never before had he heard a voice so steady and stern; but 
he did not fear it so much as the silence which followed. 

“ Whoever you may be,” he said at length, “ speak out and 
tell me your errand.” 

“ This woman,” the voice began, “ was born into the world 
on the same day that you were. Sixty-three years of prosperity, 
comfort, ease, and abundance, find you hale and hearty at the 
end of them. Sixty-three years of pining poverty, care, sick- 
ness, and toil, have made her a broken-down woman, bent with 
the infirmities of an early old age. She has lived within sight 
of yourdoors—she has seen your abundance—and you have seen 
her poverty; have you sent her food from your over-loaded 
table, or fuel from your woods, or have you repaired the arokee- 
down hovel in which she dwells?” 

The Justice was silent for awhile; then he answered, in a 
low voice, “ I have paid her her wages.” 

“ She has laboured all her life on your lands, and you have 
paid her her wages? Were those wages sufficient to supply 
her moderate wants? Did she never complain ?” 

“ Not very often,” said the Justice in his dream; “ the last 
time was more than three years ago.” 

“And what did she say then?” 

“ She said she lived very hard, and her wages would scarcely 
keep soul and body together.” 
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“ And your answer ?” 

“ My answer was, that if I raised one, I must raise all; and 
my wages were the same as my neighbours.” 

Go on—” 

The Justic2 was constrained to proceed, for the questioner 

stooped towards him, and listened for his answer. 
» “She said, my neighbour’s lady was charitable, and gave 
away coals and clothing to the laborers, especially to the old.” 
I replied that I had no wish she should continue to work for 
me; she was welcome to go to my neighbour.” 

* And what then ?” 

“She answered that she hoped I was not offended; she 
would not have spoken, if she had not been getting | lame, and 
past her best days.” 

“ To which you replied ?—” 

“That I should be deeply offended, if it ever happened 
again, especially if she ever dared to stop me with her com- 
plaints at the church door.” 

“ And what did she say to that?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then, have you never spoken with her since ?” 

‘Yes, I committed her, last winter, for stealing faggots from 
my wood.” 

“ Did you investigate the matter with care? Did you fally 
weigh the evidence ?” 

“T—I—gave it the usual amount of attention,” said the 
Justice uneasily. 

“ Did she plead guilty ?” 

“No, she made protestations of innocence.” 

“Her neighbours came to petition you, did they not? that 
as this was the first accusation against her, you would be 
pleased to overlook it. And you replied, that many faggots 
had been stolen lately, and you were resolved to make an 
example of the very first thief that was detected—they replied 
that they did not believe she was the thief. Were you fully 
convinced of it yourself? ” 

“I thought it possible she might not be guilty,” replied the 
Justice trembling ; but—” 

“ But what?” said the voice, “ Speak out!” 
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‘“—But I had been worried by their importunities; and the 
pilfering I was resolved to stop.” 

“Has anything happened since she came out of prison to 
make you think her sentence was unjust? Have you received 
the confession of any other person, or heard anything which 
make you doubt ?” i 

The Justice was silent. 

“If you hare; then, without question, you have endeavored 
to make reparation, and you have proclaimed her innocence to 
the world?” 

“No,” said the justice in his dream, “I could not humble 

‘myself to a beggar: 1 kept my knowledge to myself.” 

By this time, as it seemed to Justice Wilvermore, the last 
glow of his wood fire had died away, and the figure of the old 
woman had disappeared in the gloom. He, however, continued 
to dream on: he thought the figure by his side drew nearer 
still, and through the darkness, these words fell upon his ears 
in a voice indescribably stern, distinct, and cold: 

“Into these doors,” it said, “which you have closed against 
the poor, this woman, from henceforth, shall always come. 
However bright may be your fire, this woman shall stand 
between you and its light and warmth. The remembrance 
of her hunger shall make your richest meals unpalatable, In 
your dreams alone you shall make reparation, and waking, you 
shall never forget.” 

“What is your name?” cried the Justice. “Tell me by 
what right you sentence me thus ?” 

“It is well that you should know my name,” replied the 
figure, “ since you and I, in future, must dwell together: I am 
known among mankind as Remorse.” 

Upon hearing this, the Justice cried out, and woke in 
affright. The dying embers still cast a ruddy glow over the 
walls and ceiling: he glanced around—all was quiet, and he 
was indeed alone. ‘I have had a fearful dream,” he said, “a 
night-mare terror; but I will take warning by it. Remorse 
shall never dwell with me, for I will make full reparation—I 
will be just—I will be charitable—I will make amends for all.” 

This was the First Dream. 
The cottage stood near the edge of a long, frozen sheet of 
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water. The piercing wind shook its frail casements, and drove 
snow and sleet through the chinks of its ill-fitting door, A 
candle had been burning, but it had died out in the socket; the 
scanty fire had gone out also, and the grate was getting cold. 

An old woman sat close to the embers upon her only chair. 
It was the dead of night. Through the clear, cold, sky, a 
moonbeam fell along her floor; she had no curtain to keep it | 
out. She trembled with cold; yet she did not go to her com- 
fortless bed ; she rocked herself slowly backward and forward, 
and thought and thought. Something was lying on her lap; it 
was a book. Her candle, when it went out, left her still 
poring over its pages. She folded her hands upon it, and sat 
like one lost in a waking dream, so deep that neither hunger 
nor cold could disturb it. 

Let us draw near and consider her more attentively. Her 
features are sharp and thin; two or three tears have dropped 
down her hollow cheeks; a narrow drift of pure white snow 
lies along the floor, and reaches nearly to her chair; you may 
see the moonlight glittering down the chink in the door, 
through which it drifted. O! East wind; O! white snow, and | 
blue cold moonlight! What different things you are to us and 
to her. “Let us draw near the fire,” we say, “and close the 
curtains, that we may enjoy this cheerful season—nothing is 
pleasanter than this brisk, cold, weather; it gives us an 
appetite, and makes exercise delightful !” 

What does she say? Nothing. What does she think about? 
Her empty cupboard? No, she is familiar with want and 
hunger; she seldom has more bread than wi!l last to the end 
of each day. What then; does she think of the cold? No, she 
feels it and trembles, but she has felt it often and long. 

Does she think what a sad thing it is to live all one’s life in 
the want of all comforts and luxuries? No. Her thoughts 
are not very distinct, but she does not consciously think of 
any of these things. She folds her hands over the book; 
she gradually falls away into a faint sleep, and begins to 
dream. 

What a strange, delightful dream! She thinks that the sun 
begins to shine; it shines upon the pages of her Bible; it shines 
into her cottage, and it is all light and warm. She turns her 
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head towards her casement, and what a wonderful sight! The 
trees are covered with leaves, and the snow has all melted 
away!. Yet in her dream she knows it is winter, and she 
takes up her Bible, kneels down and begins to pray. She 
remembers that country where there is no winter, no cold, no 
hunger, but her longing is not so much to escape from this 
sorrowful world, as to go to that beloved Redeemer who opened 
the golden gates of the better country for her. 

She dreams that in her prayer she still repeats “O! come 
Lord Jesus, come quickly!” and that far, far away, she hears a 
sound like distant footsteps, and they draw gradually near 
her door. 

Yes! they draw near and yet more near. A joy that is 
indescribable, and never felt before, steals into her heart while 
she listens to these welcome footsteps. She is afraid; full of 
wonder and awe, yet joyful; she strains her attention, and still 
listens, she would not lose one of them. 

Hush! they are very near: they stop. Some one calls to 
her by her name, and knocks at her door. 

Then she starts up, and opens her door. She falls down 
upon her knees, and covers her face with her hands. “I am 
not worthy,” she says, in her dream, “ that thou should’st come 
under my roof, but I beseech thee, Lord, since thou hast deigned 
to visit me, go away from me no more.” 

O! wonderful voice! so sweet, that the remembrance of 
poverty and sorrow fade away before it. It speaks again to 
her in her dream—* To-morrow,” it says, “thou shalt be with 


me in Paradise.” 
This was the Second Dream. 


It was morning—a cold keen winter's morning. Justice 
Wilvermore was coming down stairs. “Bring me my cloak,” 
he says, to his man. 

“Refore breakfast, sir?” enquires the man, surprised. 

“Yes, bring it now,” says the Justice. It is very strange, he 
thinks to himself, that a mere dream should have such an 
effect on my spirits, but so it is. I really can neither eat nor 
rest till I have made reparation. I will give the old woman 
money and clothing. I will repair the cottages of my other 
laborers, and improve their condition. It is a fearful thing to 
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be visited by Remorse, even in a dream. Never will I subject 
myself to such a visit again. 

He walks quickly across the frozen field, and along the side 
of the water. The reeds are stiff with frost; they whistle 
cheerlessly in the wind. He sees the cottage, no smoke rises 
from its chimney. “In future,” he says, “the woman shall 
have leave to gather as much wood as she wants. I will make 
reparation. Yes, I will make full reparation.” 

He draws near. The door stands ajar, and there is snow 
upon the floor; he knocks; there ismo answer. “She is not at 
home,” he says, and then he looks in. 

Yes, she ts‘at home; she sits before her empty grate, witha 
book upon her knee; her head is bowed down. Strange that 
she should sleep so early? His foot is on the floor, he soon 
crosses it. ‘ Goody,” he says in a kinder voice than usual, 
“Goody, what asleep so early? He shakes her by the sleeve, 
but she does not wake; then he lays his hand upon hers, and it 
is cold! 

Justice Wilvermore goes home ; his face is more grave and 
his voice more compassionate from that day forward. He has 
repaired the cottages of his laborers; he has liberally given to 
the poor, he has made many of the old happy and at ease. But 
ease and happiness are over for him. He has repented, and 
he humbly hopes that his sin has been forgiven, but in this 
world he can never be happy, for night after night, both 
waking and asleep, he must dwell with that visitor who came 
to him in his dream. Oris. 


DR. CHALMERS AT COURT, 


WE went in three coaches, and landed at the Palace entry 
about half-past one, ascended the stair, passed through ®& 
magnificent lobby, between rows of glittcring attendants, all 
dressed in gold and scarlet. Ushered into a large ante-room, 
full of all sorts of company, walking about and collecting 
there for attendance on the levee; military and naval officers 
in splendid uniforms—high legal gentlemen, with enormous 
wigs—ecclesiastics, from archbishops to curates and inferior 
clergy. Our deputation made a most respectable appearance 
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among them, with our cocked three-cornered hats underourarms, 
our bands upon our breasts, and our gowns of Geneva upon our 
backs. Mine did not lap so close as I would have liked, so 
that I was twice as thick as I should be; and it must have 
been palpable to every eye, at the first glance, that I was the 
greatest man there, though I took all care to keep my coat un- 
buttoned, and my gown quiteopen. 1 made a most respectable 
appearance, and was treated with the utmost attention. I saw 
the Archbishop of York in the room, but did not get within 
speech of him. To make up for this, however, I was introduced 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was very civil; saw the 
Bishop of London, with whom I had a good deal of talk, and 
am to dine on Friday; was made up to by Admiral Sir Philip 
Durham: and was further introduced, at their request, to Sir 
John Leach, Master of the Rolls, to Lord Chief Justice Tindal, 
to the Marquis of Bute, &c. But by far the most interesting 
object there was Talleyrand—whom I could get nobody to 
introduce me to—splendidly attired as the French Ambassador, 
attended by some military officers. I gazed with interest on 
the old shrivelled face of him, and thought I could see the lines 
of deep reflection and lofty talent. His moral physiognomy, 
however, is a downright blank. He was by far the most im- 
portant continental personage in the room, and drew all eyes. 
I was further in conversation with Lord Melville, Mr. Spencer 
Percival, and Mr. Drummond. 

The door to the middle apartment was at length opened for 
us, when we entered in processional order. The Moderator 
first, with Drs. Macknight and Cook on each side of him; and 
I and Dr. Lee side by side followed; Mr. Paul and Mr. George 
Sinclair, with their swords and bags, the next row; 
then Sir John Connell and Sir Henry ine; and, last of all, 
Mr. Pringle, M.P., and Dr. Stuart. 

We stopped in the middle-room, equally crowded with the 
former, and alike splendid with mirrors, chandeliers, pictures, 
and gildings of all sorts on the roof and walls—for about ten 
minutes, when at length the folding doors to the grand state- 
room were thrown open. 

We all made a low bow on our first entry, and the King, 
seated on the throne at the opposite end, took off his hat, 
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putting it on again. We marched up to the middle of the 
room, and made another low bow, when the King again took 
off his hat. After this the Moderator read his address, which 
was a little long, and the King bowed repeatedly while it was 
reading. The Moderator then reached the address to the King 
upon the throne, who took it from him, and gave it to Sir 
Robert Peel, on his left hand, who in his turn gave the King 
his written reply, which he read very well. After this the 
Moderator went up to the stool before the throne, leaned his 
left knee upon it, and kissed the King’s hand. We each in 
our turn did the same thing; the Moderator naming every 
one of us as we advanced. I went through my kneel and kiss 
very comfortably. The King said something to each of us. 
His first question to me was— Do you reside constantly in 
Edinburgh ?” I said, “ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.” His 
next question was, “ How long do you remain in town?” I 
said, “ Till Monday, an’t please your Majesty.” I then de- 
scended the steps, leading from the foot of the throne, to the 
floor, and fell into my place in the deputation. 
After we had all been thus introduced we began to retire in 
a body, just as we had come, bowing all the way, with our 
faces to the King, and so moving backwards, when the Kmg 
called out, “ Don’t go away, gentlemen; I shall leave the 
throne, and the Queen will succeed me.” We stopped in the 
middle of the floor, when the most beautiful living sight I ever 
beheld burst upon our delighted gaze—the Queen, with twelve 
maids of honour, in a perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, 
entered the room. I am sorry I cannot go over in detail the 
particulars of their dresses; only that their lofty plumes upon 
their heads, and their long sweeping trains upon the floor, had 
a very magnificent effect. She took her seat upon the throne, 
and we made the same profound obeisance as before, advancing 
to the foot of the steps that lead to the footstool of the throne. 
A short address was read to her as before, and her reply was 
most beautifully given in rather a tremulous voice, and just as 
low that I could only hear and no more. We went through the 
same ceremonial of advancing successively and kissing hands, 
and then retired with three bows, which the Queen returned 
most gracefully, but with all the simplicity, I had almost said 
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bashfulness, of a timid country girl. She is really a very 
natural and amiable-looking person. The whole was mag- 
nificent. On each side of the throne were maids of honour, 
officers of state, the Lord-Chancellor, a vast number of military 
gentlemen, and among the rest the Duke of Wellington.—Life 


of Chalmers. 


BYGONE YEARS. 


remember, I remember, 
**The house where I was born, 

‘* The little window where the sun 
‘‘Came peeping in at morn.”— Hood. 


I was born in the country. My father wasa farmer. How 
pleasant the days were that I spent at Brackenbracs! At this 
moment I can recall the minutest features in the landscape. 
Our house was a large one, and whitewashed’in front; it had 
unusually small windows, and was surrounded by large oak 
trees that had withstood the storms of three hundred winters, 
A little burn wimpled past the door, and when it was swollen 
by heavy rains I was sure to be out fishing for the trout which 
came up the river on these occasions. Brackenbraes was two 
miles from any other house, and twice that distance from any 
town. A hill, a short way on the other side of the burn, ab- 
ruptly closed our view of the surrounding country. But I 
never felt dull. My enjoyments were bound up in this spot. 
Dear Reader, shall I whisper to you the secret? It was Home. 

The little village church, which we attended, is deeply im- 
pressed on my memory. Here the peasantry, for miles round, 
met to worship God, surrounded by the mossy graves of their 
fore-fathers; and, to me, this simple temple of God is 
endeared by a thousand pleasing associations. 

The sunset, and the summer evenings, at Brackenbraes, were 
glorious; the ‘parting beams glancing on the rippling water, 
and darting in at our parlour window, made every thing look 
happy. I have often felt on such occasions a secret irre- 
pressible gladness arise in my heart, almost too much to bear. 
I trust the reader has felt this too, for it is impossible for me 
to describe it. 
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This was my native place. You will have a faint idea of my 
feelings when it was finally arranged that I should leave 
Brackenbraes. My education must be attended to, so I was 
to go to Edinburgh to pursue my studies. I was twelve years 
old when this was agreed upon. I had got a little of the 
ordinary branches of education at the parish school, four miles 
off, which I attended during the good weather; but my father 
wished me to be liberally educated. I was to reside in Edin- 
burgh with an aunt, and attend the best schools in town. 
When the proposal was first made to me, I thought my young 
heart would break. I ran out, and when alone, cried at the 
prospect of leaving Brackenbraes. 

I saw my mother was sorry too, for I observed the tear in 
her eye when ‘the subject was mentioned. My father buoyed 
me up with the prospect of being a great scholar. But Jessie, 
my little sister, felt it, perhaps, more than any of us; she kept 
constantly by my side during the remaining days that I was 
to be at home. We took walks together oftener, and pictured 
to ourselves bright visions of future greatness, when people 
would be glad to win a smile from me. “ And” little Jessie 
would say, “I'll be a big woman then, and keep your house, 
and be just like mother; will not I, Tom?” Surely the visions 
of childhood are moments snatched from the golden hours of 
Paradise! 

The day for my departure arrived; it was a fine day in 
autumn. Every thing tempted me to remain. Our shrewd 
shepherd-dog began to suspect that something was going to 
happen. I visited the horses in the stable, and even glanced 
affectionately on the poultry. I wished to keep up my heart, 
and go away manfully; so I spoke cheerily to my mother, and 
promised to write as soon as I arrived in Edinburgh. I clam- 
bered up the hill with little Jessie, and ran down with her in 
my hand. I did all this to keep up their spirits as well as my 
own. 

The gig came to the door! My father was to go the length 
of the town from which the coach started, with me. The 
parting was too much for my feelings. My mother was crying- 
So was little Jessie. And I too burst into tears. Will the 
reader remember that I was only twelve years old? I was 
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soon off, though, and passing every well-known hedge-row, was 
soon at the Coach office. I felt terribly lonely when my father 
left me, but it soon wore off. 

In five hours I was in Edinburgh. It was night. I found 
my aunt waiting my arrival. The rows.of bright lamps and 
dazzling shop-windows more than realized my previous 
conceptions of this town. So did the confused noise that broke 
upon my car. 

My aunt resided in a quiet street in ‘the suburbs of the city 
and thither we directed our steps. Although very fatigued I 
lay awake that night for several hours thinking of Brackenbraes, 
and when asleep it was again the subject of my dreams. 

I was soon sent to school where I was taught the usual 
branches of an English education. I wrote a letter every week 
to Brackenbraes, and as often received one. But, with all my 
Aunt’s kindness to me, how I longed for the holidays. 

They came at last. With a glad heart I set off on the coach 
again with the three prizes which I had won at school. Joyous 
was the welcome with which I was met when I arrived at 
home. 

Jessie and I visited the old spots we had traversed so often 
before, while I entertained her on these rambles with glowing 
descriptions of Edinburgh, te every word of which she eagerly 
listened. I told her the names of all my school-fellows, till shoe 
knew them by my description almost as well as myself. The 
vacations ended, I returned to Edinburgh. 

But why enlarge upon my life? It was an uneventful one. 
Life’s realities soon began to dawn upon my career, and these, 
though scarcely less happy, are unvarying and consequently 
less interesting. After a classical education I obtained a 
situation in a mercantile house in Edinburgh. My attention to 
business earned for me the esteem of my masters, and, eventually 
on their retirement from active duties, I succeeded them. 

When I was so prosperous what was more natural than that 
I should marry? I did marry, and my wife made my life 
happier than ever, and does so still. A joyous band of children 
now cheered our home. My aunt insists that, but for her up- 
bringing, I should never have succeeded so well in life. 

But what of Brackenbraes? My parents repose in the 
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churchyard. Their spirits are in heaven. Little Jessie, after a 
liberal education in Edinburgh, is now married and still resides 
at Brackenbraes. 

Every summer finds myself and family there. I visit with 
delight the old haunts of my childhood, fish in the little burn, 
run down the hillas of yore. A host of youngsters accompany 
me, and laugh heartily at their old uncle when they outstrip 
him on these occasions. The sun-sets are still as glorious as 
ever. The old oaks seem as sturdy as ever. It is still 
Brackenbraes with all its bright associations. 

Sorrow has doubtless cast its shadow on my path through 
life, but it was but a shadow and passed away as such. Thank 
God, my life has been a happy one, I have great pleasure in 
recalling these slight incidents, in my uneventful life. I fear 
they will appear trifling in the reader’s estimation. But if he 
receive a third of the enjoyment in reading this that I have 
experienced in writing it, I shall not have done so in vain. 

Pyro. 


Is IT S80? 

It was some years ago, that, in taking an equestrian tour 
through the Midland Counties, I came in the course of my 
rambles to the church-yard of a quiet little village. Curiosity, 
or I know not what other feeling, induced me to fasten my 
horse to the little wicket gate, and enter this house appointed 
for all living. The path I chose was not much frequented, and 
was glittering in the morning sun with cobwebs and dewdrops. 
There was the old ivy-covered church, and the clock upon its 
tower which so many times had struck a warning more meal- 
ing than that of the passing bell. I happened to be im & 
serious contemplative humour, at that time, an unusual cit 
cumstance with me. The grave-stones bore the usual inscrip 
tions, and I might have thought, in looking at most of them, 
“These all died in the faith.” Many of them extolled the 
virtues and Christian graces of the departed: many spoke @ 
language of living love in the flowers that were carefully 
trained round them. Here and there a weeping willow spread 
its drooping branches over the grave of some beloved wife, oF 
son, of daughter. 
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There was one spot, however, in this quiet place, which par- 
‘ticularly arrested my attention—covered with rank grass and 
weeds. It was near the wall, and had evidently not been 
mown for months. I walked towards it, thinking that some 
peculiarity in the soil had baffled the attempts at cultivation, 
which had elsewhere been so suceessful. I stumbled over a 
stone, which from the weeds and long grass was invisible, 
In my fall I grasped at some weeds, and tore them up, and 
when I raised myself, found that I had thus exposed a rough- 
hewn tombstone, very low, and with apparently no date. 
On it was the one latin word— 


MISERRIMUS.,” 


Miserrimus! Miserrimus!” 1 repeated aloud. “ What can 
it mean?” 1] read and re-read. I pushed aside the mosses and 
trailing plants, and looked ail round in vain for something to 
explain its meaning. But there was no name, no date, on the 
damp stained slab—nothing but that one word, “JMisserrimus.” 

For some moments I remained gazing on the spot with a 
melancholy abstraction, while, with a vague superstitious awe, 
I hastily threw down the weeds which I had torn up in my 
fall, and had unconsciously retained in my hand. No wonder, 
I thought, that the good people of this place have no sympathy 
with the memory of this unhappy ereature, perhaps he was a 
murderer—a suicide—an atheist, till on his death-bed the 
horrible truth of an eternity to come, an offended God, anda 
despised Saviour, flashed upon his wilfully-darkened imagina- 
tion in all its stupendous certainty! I pictured him in one or 
other of his fancied characters—a blast upon society, a horror 
to himself and all around him. To think that in this peaceful 
village one should lie who could have been constrained to leave i 
behind him no other record than that in death he was “ most { 
miserable ! 

It was a relief to me to go again to the other part of the 
churehyard, to try and forget the hopeless monument in read- 
ing others, but there was not one which effaced the memory of 
that I had seen, and hastily bidding adieu to a spot so little in 
accordance with my tastes, I remounted my horse, ordered my 
dinner at the little inn hard by, and while it was in preparation 
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explored some of the eurrounding ¢ountry, anid’so cohitrived to 
spend the afternoon.'® Jee bad 

often ‘happens thatafter recovering ‘from severe iliness, 
some’ untoward accident, or unlocked for annéoyahes; throws 
us back’ to the ‘same state of feverish: Iarigtor which We 


had been sanguine enough to believe had ‘taker its final depdr- 


“tare. ‘This’ was very much” my Upon that! memorable 
evening, I walked wearily’ backwards and forwards‘in' the inn- 
“parlour, took up the papers, and threw'them down again..“My 
walk had dispirited me, and my ride‘had futi 2 Ulf this 
be convalescence I thought, I had better have’been ill in«bed, 
‘for all the pleasure ‘my rambles‘ give ‘me. threw apothe 
window, and by the dim moonlight, I could discern the clureh- 
tower.’ The sight of ‘it did not improve spirits, I 
hastily rang the bell, and ordered firey: though; I believep:if 
‘the waiter had suggested sucha luxury; I’ should:liave looked 
it as the height of folly. I:sat over it: in the easpehair. 
I -was conscious every now and then of dropping! té .sleepa Th 
vain I crossed and uncrossed my lege; and poked! fhe:fire? the 
feeling overcame tie. Soon however impelled<by resistless 
curiosity, had taken my hat and: hastened ayain ‘to tlie chureh- 
yard. The evening was chilly, and the moon gavesgorfeébieia 
light, that I with difficulty found the little wicket gate which 
Thad so easily sprung over in the morning. ‘I made’ againofor 
the neglected tombstone, but the way seemed altered, ‘andl 
stood still for a moment. Close beside me was a tombstone 
upon which I-had rested in the morning. I looked ‘and 
it.I. 
Miserrimus.” 
and tried: to. think my sight: had deceived ‘mes:butilsow the 
words looked just as distinct and only larger on a nearer view: 
I started on. Another Miserrimus/ and yet another! J had 
not wandered many steps when I came upon two new grave- 
stones with which I had been struck in the morning as having 
flowers exquisitely trained around them, and as bearing verses 
of assured hope. But now—“ Most miserable,” -was written 
upon both of them, in characters I could not mistake. . Which- 
ever way I turned, half the grave-stones—nay more than half 
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—hore this testimony,’ Cama What 
had they done? What was the reason of it?» .- 

ful word, that I actually sought the darkcorner, from which I 
had so eagerly esenped in the morning. Yet it looked so different 
to the reet of the church yard... In one quiet. spot, whieh, inthe 
morning, I,had read withmournful interest the names of four 
in. one family, beloved, by. all, the parish, who had died in one 
year, and whose yirtees antl exeellencies had been set forth in 
glowing terme, now eould find nothing but Afserrimus, 
errimus,! Leaid at every turn, thet these honored, praised, 
and flattered dead. were reality Most. miserable ;" and: I 
gunk: on the nearest temb which bore no such inscription. . 

[Fhe people must be told of this, I thought; they be tald 
to escape from this terrible place, where they cannot have rest 
even’ in theix graves... But, how. are,,. we warn them? 
seemed, to fly with lightaing speed towards the chureh. How 
I got. in, know not; but.in a.moment I had elimbed ‘the 
belfry, and heping to warn the inhabitants of this fated village, 
-L palled the bell with a terrifie violence. Roused by the excite- 


the Inn parlour... 


the easlios: mirning resolved to leave 
this dismal place. I passed« restless and feverish night, and 


rose with the lark. My horse was ready saddled’ and bridied, 
‘and I remounted with new spirits... As we passed. the wicket- 
gate, I just turmed:my-head towards tho churchyard and looked 


in. The sum was shining brilliantly, and the place had its old 
look ; for the dark corner was hidden from my view, and 


no Miservimus” startled my yes. “‘ lt was a dream!” I ex 


elaimed, to. myself, as I: rode on. 

bs But, Reader! [ have often thought ince—-that dream, i 
was too true! Could the dead write their own epitaphs when 
they have actually passed into eternity, there would be many 
high-flown praises blotted out, and many, many, called Chrie- 
‘tians in their life time, would be constrained to write instead, 


Most. miserable ” | R, Be. 
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THOUGHTS BY LIFE’S WAYSIDE. 


“The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
“éts in new light through chinks that time hath made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become : 
As they draw near to their eternal home.”— Waller. 
Ir is better to live rich than to die rich; for the rote of a 
a1 man follow him, and not his wealth. The man who lives an 
avaricious life that he may die rich, is the slave of Mammon— 
delights himself with the sparks of a false fire—liesdownin ~ 
sorrow, and goes to his long home unloved, unhonored, and 
unmourned: but the man who lives richly, by using his riches 
rightly, is the servant of God—lives for two worlds—lays up 
treasures in heaven—finishes his course with joy, and is borne 
to his earthly resting-place amidst the prayers, the blessings, 
and the tears of the wounded, the widowed, and the weak, 
Those who judge from appearances only, generally arrive at 
erroneous conclusions. To judge from appearance, the. lowly 
hedgeside herb would be worthless; yet, obseure and scorned 
as it is, it is often found more precious than the lofty forest 
king. The nightingale and the wren are the sweetest of 
minstrels, yet in appearance they differ but little from the 
sparrow, or the sandpiper; and who, judging from appearance 
only, would not prefer the splendid peacock to the homely 
goose? Yet, asasinger, one nightingale is worth a legion.of 
sandpipers, and, for usefulness, one goose is more valuable than 
five hundred peacocks. So is it with man. He cannot be 
judged by form, or size, or wealth, or power; for in none of 
: these does his truthful stature consist, but in the worth of his 
actions. Many, to whom the world has paid homage as heroes, 
for their deeds upon the battle ficld, might yield the laurels of 
heroism to the lowly and obscure, who never handled either 
sword or spear, nor dreamed of glory or of fame ; and could we 
know the truthful stature of every man that has trodden this 
green earth of ours from its creation until this hour, we should 
find that the truly great have oftener worn the rustic garb, 
than the tyrian vestments of regal state. 
The worldling and the Christian are alike claimed by obli- 
vion; but how differently is he regarded by them. The 
worldling looks upon oblivion as his enemy, and all his life long 
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hates and fears him. He will never entrust to him a single 
wrong he meets with, nor a single charitable action he 
performs, and when he dies, so fearful is he of falling into his 
hands, that he deems:a history, a monument, a marble culogy, 
or anything that will protract the period, of the utmost im- 
portance. But the Christian regards oblivion as his friend, 
and all the scorn and wrongs he meets with through life, and 
nll the charitable deeds he performs, he entrusts to his safe 
keeping; and when he dies it is without fear, He has no 
anxiety about oblivion, for having an assurance that his name 
is written in heayen, he knows that objivion can never erase 
it from the eternal register of God, and therefore he is content 
to pay down his symbol df mortality, leaving his history to be 
told by the grassy hillock alone, and his epitaph to be spelt out 
by daisies only ! 

There are two kinds of education—-one of the heart, and 
another of the head. The education of the head is the province 
of the schoolmaster, and is highly necessary ; but the education 
of the heart is the duty of the parent, and is of such vital 
importance, that it ought never to be entrusted to another. 
“ Bring up a child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 
is the divine command, and it is the solemn duty of every 
parent to implant the seeds of virtue in the mind early, and 
pray to God to water them. Early training is all-powerful for 
either good or evil, far “the child is father to the man,” and 
the habits of youth form the character of manhood, 


The temple moulders—yet the ivy climbs, 
And many a flowery form of beauty lingers; 
Decking the crumbling walls, in spite of Time's 
Destroying fingers : 
So man grows old—yet time can never kill 
His plants of vice or virtue ; error, truth : 


No matter which, they live, and flourish still 
With all the vigour of his earliest youth. 


St. Ives. WILLIAM Ivorrt, 
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THE BUNCH OF KEYS. 


To-day, as I was passing a small shop of second-hand arti- 
cles, I saw a girl hanging a bunch of keys upon a nail by the 
door. Most of them were very rusty, and as the morning was 
damp, I thought it likely that they would grow rustier still. 

One of extraordinary size reminded me of the key of the 
church, near whose venerable walls my early days were passed. 
And as my thoughts flew back to the Bibles and Prayer books, 
piled up in the corners of the pews, and to the men of God 
who ministered there in holy things, I could not forbear 
rejoicing in the behalf of the congregation in the words of the 
Psalmist, “ Blessed are the people that know the joyful sound. 
They shall walk, oh Lord, in the light of thy countenance, In 
Thy name shall they rejoice all the day: and in thy righteous- 
ness shall they be exalted.” 

Many other keys there were in that bunch—some apparently 
belonging to house-doors, and some again, little, tiny ones, 
used, perhaps, to secure some cabinet of curiosities—some 
miser’s secret hoarding place,’or the receptacle of money conse- 
crated to the service of the Living God. : 

After I had passed the shop where the keys hung, I 
discovered that there are other sorts of keys beside those I had 
just noticed. I called upon a mother whose first-born babe had 
lately gone to take its place before the throne. Every-day 
matters were touched upon, but met with no response. But 
when we spoke of her loss of earthly, and her gain of heavenly 
treasure, the hand was extended, the tears flowed fast—the 
angel-child was the key to that,mother’s heart. _. 

Papal Rome has placed in the hands of the Apostle Peter, 
the keys of Paradise. And now, in every picture and statue of 
the saint, we find him yet tenaciously retaining the keys. 
Yes! Rome placed them in his care, but Christ did. not, These 
are but vestiges of the gloom and darkness of former ages. 
God grant that like shadows may never again obscure the 
brightness of the Sun of Righteousness in our favored land! . 

But if Peter do not keep the keys of heaven, who does ? 

“ Those holy gates for ever bar 
Pollution, sin, and shame ; 

None can obtain admittance there 
But followers of the Lamb.” 
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Then who so fit to keep the door of that happy home, as 
Him for whose followers it is prepared? Who but he can 
know which are his? Hear what “He that is holy, he that is 
true, he that hath the keys of David; he that openeth, and no 
man shutteth—he that shutteth and no man openeth!” says to 
the sheep of his flock, “I know thy works: behold I have set 
before thee an open door, and no man can shut it, for thou hast 
kept my word, and hast not denied my name.” 

But these things are only spoken to those who believe in 
Him. Have you any prospect of an open door being set before 
you, dear reader? In whom are you trusting? In Peter? 
In the piety of your parents, or your friends? In your own 
good deeds—your impure, imperfect righteousness? Oh, cast 
all these aside. They will not avail you. You cannot gain 
admittance if Jesus do not know you. If he will not acknow- 
lege you as his own. Are you his? Oh, come, to seek 
redemption through his blood! Come now, for he is waiting 
to be gracious! , 

Chester. Mary ISABELLA. 

BANKS OF THE DANUBE. | 
(See the Vignette.) 

Ovr Vignette represents one of the many grand and 
picturesque views which grace the banks of the Danube, called 
by Napoleon the king of European rivers. Its natural interest 
is enhanced by the fact that on the face of the cliff, a tablet 
still exists commemorating the conquest of the Roman arms 
in this direction. It was erected by Trajan, during his 
first expedition into Dacia, and the inscription is still partly 
legible. 

NOW, AND THEN. 

WELL! what prophets and saints did concerning passages 
once obscure to them, but now made luminous to us, we will 
do with regard to passages which we cannot as yet comprehend, 
but which will soon be clearly revealed to the heirs of eternal 
life when all prophecy shall be accomplished, and when Jesus 
shall appear in the clouds in the last manifestation of his 


glorious coming.— Gaussen. 
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Gunquiries and Correspondence, 


ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES, (p. 525) 


MoRTON-IN-MARSH, 
Nov. 7, 1851. 


Dear Srr,—Shall I trouble you with answers to the three 
queries proposed in your last number ? 
Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
B. H. C. 


23. Church Membership. 


THis question may be answered by asking two others. 

1. What is thg intention of the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper? It isthe “ public celebration of the memory of Christ's 
‘precious death,” say the Homilies of the Church of England, 
_ It is a public acknowledgment of Him, and a testimony against 
the world which rejects Him; a token and pledge of having 
accepted the covenant of grace; it is intended to strengthen 
and perpetuate right emotions towards the Saviour, as faith, 
love, gratitude, &c.; to assist our imperfect faculties by an 
appeal to imagination ; to show forth the union and fellowship 
of the saints, and to promote the love of the brethren. 

2. If this view be correct, can any but regenerate persons 
fulfil the intention of the ordinance? It was instituted for the 
church, for believers, and such clearly have right to its privileges 
and can enjoy them; but not the world—not unbelievers. It 
implies a certain character which the unregenerate have not,— 
a certain relation to Christ in which they do not stand. If 
“ Eliza” has given her heart to the Lord, and is seeking to live 
to his glory, it is her precious privilege, because it is for such,— 
itis “the children’s bread,” and such are children. Personal 
assurance that the Lord has changed our hearts is a desirable 
privilege, but personal assurance that we have <r our hearts 
to him is the only qualification, 
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24. The Sabbath. | 

No doubt the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day, but we 
think that the principle of the command binds us to devote 
every seventh day to God. Then why not any day we choose ? 

1. Because of the advantages of all joining to observe one 
day. 

2. What day so proper as that of Christ’s resurrection and 
the consummation of his suffering and shame ? 

3. The apostles observed the first day of the week religiously, 
Job xx. 19—26, Acts ii. 1; (for Pentecost was the first day, 
Acts xx, 7; I Cor. xvi. 2; Rev.i.10.) The authority of their 
habitual practice has been regarded as equal to a command in 
all ages. And indeed how do We know that they had no 
command ? 

If any inference from Scripture facts has challenged all but 
universal consent, it is this of the substitution of the Christian 
for the Jewish Sabbath. The earliest uninspired testimonies 
mention the eighth day, or the day after the seventh, as spent in 
gladness. Ignatius, (about A.D. 100), in the epistle to the 
Magnesians, Sec. 9, says, “as it respects Sabbath-keeping, let 
every friend of Christ keep the Lord’s day, that of the resurrec- 
tion, the most eminent of all days,;—on which also our Life 
arose, and victory over death took place in Christ.” Justin 
Martyr, Irenceus and Tertullian may be added in the second 
century, and a continued succession follow them, though they 
must be regarded simply as witnesses to the practice, not as 
authorities for the rude. The evidence for the first day is far 
too strong to be safely resisted or successfully opposed. 

25. Chronology of New Testament. 

The dates given in our Bibles are not those of the mapas’ 
birth and age, but those of what is called the “ Christian Era, 
which, by a mistake, was, when first used, put four years too 
late: Christ having in fact been born four years before that 
from which the era dates its commencement. “The Christian 
Era was first used by Dionysius (the Little) in 526, and intro- 
duced into the Western’Church in 532.” Those therefore who 
affixed the dates to the margin of our Bibles, merely adopted 
the ordinary chronology to show in what years before or after 
A.D. certain events took place, 
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POETRY. 


HEAVEN. 


Oh, fair is this world, with its flowers and trees, 

With its pastures so green, and its mountains and seas, 
And rivers so sparkling and bright. 

But fairer than this, is the bright world on high; 

Where the pastures change not, and the flowers ne’er die, 
And all there is love and delight. 


Oh, sweet are the evenings of calm summer light, 

And the singing of birds cre the coming of night, 
"Neath the rays of the setting sun. 

But sweeter that day which shall ne’er have an end, 

Where praises and songs in rich harmony blend, 
From the saints whose race has been run. 


Oh, bright is the glorious orb of the day 

Who riseth in grandeur, and goeth his way, 
"Till evening his setting brings. 

But brighter that Sun who hath risen on high, 

No more to wax dim, or decline in the sky, 
With healing on his wings. 


Oh, fair are the moonlight’s soft silvery beams, 

Which o’er the dark ocean at midnight she streams, 
And lighteth the traveller’s way. i 

But fairer the land where there cometh no night, 

Where they need no moon, for the Lord is the light, 
And causeth perpetual day. 


Oh, sweet are the pleasures of true Christians here, 
But many a sorrow, and many a tear, 
Are mixed with enjoyments below. 
In heaven above there is fulness of joy, 
_And pleasures for ever, unmixed with alloy ; 
In heaven, no tears ever flow. 
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Oh, ye who would go, to that glorious.place, 

And beheld in his'glory, the‘ Lamb faee to face, 
And serve him for ever above ; 

Seck now. to prepare for that fair happy land, 

That at last you may join the innumerable band. 
Who dwell in those regions of love. 


A LAY OF AUTUMN. 


T am come to end the sweet summer's reign, 
To vary the aspect of hill and plain, 

To make nature lay her green vesture down, 
And assume the hues autumn calls her own. 


The ripened fruits are ready to fall, 

To her banquet, autumn invites ye all : 

And while ye partake, oh! children of earth, 
Give thanks to that God who has sent me forth. 


I shall deck with scarlet the sycamore, 

Tinge with yellow the robe the ash tree wore, 
A sombre mantle throw over the oak, 

And change each scene as with magic stroke. 


I shall leave a trace on the verdant grass, 
That will witness where’er my footsteps pass; 
When they see me, the bee and the butterfly, 
Shall seek fot their winter retreats, or die. 


But the pine, and the holly, and sable yew— 
The fir with its cones of red and of blue— 
The funeral cypress, the cedar tall— 

And ivy that mantles the rnin’d wall-- 
Making ev'ry time-worn crevice a stay, 
Seeming to revel "mid scenes of deeay— 

The laurel that conquerors love to wear, 

And the lauristinus, my hand shall spare. 
But winter is coming, and I must away, 

And yield up fair earth to his absolute sway: 
Already the trees feel his icy breath, 

And their golden honours lay strewn beneath. 
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When I come again, a change I shall find, 

Some voice will be hush’d that I left behind; 
Some tresses fair that now wave with my breath, 
Lie motionless o’er the cold brow of death. 


Labour then mortal! while yet it is day, 

Before the night fall, when no longer you may: 
For a mansion seek in that better land 

Where arrayed in white all the ransom’d stand. 


Be ready, with loins girt about, for that hour 
When man’s last foe shall assert his power, 


So whether by day, or by night, he come 
Death shall be to you but a going home. A. M. E. 


WORLDLY HONOR. 
Way dost thou spend thy swiftly-fleeting days, 
In vain pursuit of foolish, empty praise ? 
Mere human honor is a worthless thing, 
Which shouldst thou chance to gain, can never bring 
Enduring peace, but after transient stay, 
Will plume its silken wing and fly away. 

What, if with all thy care, the voice of fame 
Should spread o’er distant lands thine honor’d name, 
Can this compose thy weary soul to rest, 

Withdraw the thorn of anguish from thy breast, 
Or still the storm of trouble in thy soul, 
When sorrow’s deepening waves around it roll ? 

Can this procure one drop of balm, to heal 
Those aching pains my wounded spirits feel ? 

Can this afford accusing conscience rest ? 
Restore lost peace to souls by guilt opprest ? 
Or soothe the pillow of thine aching head, 
By opening heaven around thy dying bed ? 
No; human honor is a worthless thing, 
In life, it brings no peace—in death, a sting. 
Thou canst not please thy soul with earthly toys, 
The soul, immortal, outlives all those joys! 
Then, turn thy feet to walk by Wisdom’s word, 
And gain through faith the favor of thy Lord. 
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THE WISH. 


I would that wealth were mine! 
Not that I wish to shine 
In pleasure’s circles fine, 
Where the gay. 
Their useless wealth consume, 
Amid luxury and fame, 
Nor where faded beauties bloom 
In decay. 
It is not that I would poro 
On. a still increasing store, 
Or with a miser’s wish for more 
Ever pant ; 
But that.L.would impart 
Peace to each aching heart, 
Which feels the bitter smart 
Of pale want; | 
That I the joy might taste 
Of spreading forth the feast, 
With the hungry for my guest, 
And the poor; 
That beneath my humble shed 
The needy might be fed, 
And the lame and blind be led, 
To my door. | 


It is the purest bliss 


Which the wealthy can possess. 


To make man’s, sufferings less ;. 
And behold . 
In th’ lately streaming eye, 
With gratitude grown dry, 
Turn’d meekly to the sky : 
»- The use of gold. 
BRING BACK MY FLOWERS. 


“ Bring back my. Flowers!” paid.a. rosy child, . 


As she played by the streamlet’s side, 
And cast down. wreaths of the lowerets wild’ 
On the ever hurrying tide. .. 
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But the stream flowed on, and her treasures bore 
To the far off sparkling sea, 
To return to the place of their birth no more, 
Though she cried, “ Come back to me, 
Ye fairest gems of these forests bowers; 
{ Oh, stream! bright stream! bring back my flowers.” 


“ Bring back my Flowers!” said a noble youth, 
As he mournfully stood alone, 

And sadly thought on the broken truth 
Of a heart that was once his own,— 

Of a light that shone on his life’s young day, 
As brilliant as man e’er knew,— 

Of a love that his reason had led astray, 
And to him was no longer true. 

“ Return,” he cried, “ life’s brightest hours;— 

Oh, stream of Time! bring back my flowers.” 


“ Bring back my Flowers!” a mother sighed 
O’er the grave where her infant slept; 

And where in her stubbornness and pride, 
She her tearful vigils kept. 

“ Oh, why does the crucl hand of Death 
Seek victims so fair as she ? 

Oh, why are the loved ones of others left, 
While mine is thus snatched from me ? 

Who gave to thee, Death, such cruel powers? 

Oh, grave, dark grave! bring back my flowers.” 


a “ Bring back my Flowers!” said a grey-haircd man, 
For the friends of his youth were fled; i 
And those he had loved and cherished most 
Were slumbering with the dead. 
But a faith in his God still cheered him on, 
| ' Though the present was dark and drear ; 
ig For in heaven he knew he should mect again 
| The friends upon earth so dear. 
“Come, Death!” he cried, “ for in Eden’s bowers 
| Our God will restore our long-lost flowers.” 
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